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THE ENLARGEMENT OF ECONOMICS.! 


A STRIKING characteristic of the England of to-day is the new 
prominence of the University. This is seen in many directions ; 
but it is in the creation of the so-called ‘* provincial ’’ universities— 
the great city universities, like those of Manchester, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield—that its significance becomes 
most apparent. For, attach whatever weight we may to other 
motives, such as civic pride, there can be no doubt that the 
rise of these universities has been due in large part to a widespread 
belief in their practical utility. This is something other—I will 
not say whether it is better or worse—than the old-fashioned 
vague respect for general culture which contributed to maintain 
the older universities even when they were least in touch with 
national life. For that was a feeling which certainly did not 
influence the great middle classes of this country enough to cause 
them spontaneously to subject their sons to university influences. 
And it certainly would not have been enough to induce modern 
democratic communities, like the ratepayers of great cities, to 
make grants from municipal revenues to university institutions. 
You may perhaps recall the passage in Cobden’s speech of 1864 
in which he commented on the care taken to teach young gentle- 
men at college all about the classic river, the Ilissus,—a stream so 
petty that Cobden had, with his own eyes, seen it dammed up 
by Athenian laundresses,—while they were allowed to remain 
grossly ignorant of the geography of the Mississippi. Cobden 
@eclared that such a state of education called for earnest remon- 
strance from every public man who valued the future welfare of 
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his country. There can be no sort of doubt that observations such 
as these really expressed the mind of the intelligent, serious 
middle classes of forty years ago, as well as of the artisan audi- 
ences who listened to Cobden’s oratory. It is because the word 
‘“ university ’’ has now come to mean something closely associated 
with what they conceive to be national needs that new university 
foundations are being created in all our great centres of popula- 
tion to-day, with the support of a visible current of public approval 
and sympathy. This being so, it will be worth while, perhaps, 
to pause from time to time and ask ourselves certain questions. 
The question I have particularly in my mind is this: What 
causes a university study to ‘‘flourish’’? By that I do not 
mean what causes valuable treatises to be written. I mean, 
what leads to the appearance in our universities of considerable 
bodies of young men and women engaged in the assiduous study 
of some particular branch of human knowledge? It is not an easy 
question, nor one to which any one simple answer can be given. 
The most general answer, possibly, is to be found in the state 
of the public mind, or of the mind of those classes from which 
students are drawn. When the contemporary public mind is 
keenly concerned in certain subjects, students may be expected 
to go where they can learn something about them. The con- 
servatism which besets all institutions will lead to delay in 
answering the public demand, and when the demand has once 
caused the study to be introduced, conservatism will keep it 
there, and even provide a certain body of students after the 
public interest has passed away. But after this general answer 
we may perhaps come to something a little more specific. And 
I am going to be so bold as to assert that,—whatever may be the 
prevailing academic theory as to a general cultivation of the 
mind as opposed to a particular practical purpose,—no study 
has, as a fact, long flourished in our universities that was not 
pursued for what I may, in a wide sense of the word, call a 
professional object. The great medieval universities, with their 
thousands of eager students, were great professional schools— 
Paris for theology, Bologna for law. The Renaissance brought 
with it, it is true, the new ideal of general humane culture. But 
it may be doubted whether the ancient universities of England 
ever ceased, in their passage from the dark ages to modern times, 
to be primarily places for the education of clergy, and incidentally 
of clerical schoolmasters. We connect the rise of modern Philo- 
sophy in Great Britain with the Scotch universities, but that 
was because it could be made an important part of the professional] 
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training of the Scotch divine,—a fact which accounts for a good 
deal in Scotch philosophy. In our own time it is the professional 
need of the physician and engineer that has done most to 
stimulate biological and physical studies. Take away from the 
‘* pure ’’ sciences those who study with a view to teaching, as well 
as those for whom these sciences are the requisite preliminaries 
to more special professional courses, and the number of those 
who remain behind from pure love of the subjects themselves 
will be small indeed. 

Let us apply these considerations to economics. However 
highly we may think of the orthodox political economy of the 
half century from, say, 1825 to 1875, and great as was un- 
doubtedly its influence upon legislation and the general current 
of public thought, it cannot be said that it was ‘‘a flourishing 
study ’’ at the university—‘‘ flourishing ’’ in the sense already 
explained. The reason was that it did not seem to lead anywhere 
in particular, in the way of a future career. It might be of use 
to the publicist and the statesman, but this prospect was hardly 
definite enough for the ordinary man. Its study, therefore, was 
felt to be a luxury; and it is not luxuries, but bread-and-butter 
studies, which produce crowded class-rooms. 

The truth of this explanation will be more evident,-if we ask 
in what country did political economy first become a flourishing 
university study, with substantial classes, numerous teachers, 
specialised, as well as general, courses, and specialist journals. 
The answer is, of course, Germany, where political economy 
was represented in a score of universities by a department in 
active and thriving operation, at a time when no similar depart- 
ment could have been found anywhere in England. The reason 
is not far to seek. Germany was a country in which what we 
disrespectfully call ‘‘ bureaucracy ’’ had taken root in the seven- 
teenth century, and had gone on attracting into its ranks ever 
since an increasing number of the ablest men in the country. 
And there, also, unlike England, political economy was from 
its birth regarded as a ‘‘ Kameral-wissenschaft’’—as a dis- 
cipline especially appropriate for future civil servants. It was 
as a usual part, either directly, or indirectly through its associa- 
tion with law, of the required training for state employment that 
political economy in Germany secured the attention of students 
and their parents. 

Or consider the case of France. Until 1878 the few chairs 
of political economy existing in that country were outside the 
university proper, and were purely ornamental. The best known 
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of these professorships, that at the College de France, was held 
by a series of well-known writers, but never attracted any regular 
students. To-day, we are told, “‘ political economy and cognate 
studies are taught by about forty professors to about 8,000 
students, all of them future barristers, magistrates, civil servants, 
deputies, or professors.’’ And the reason is simple: since 1878 
political economy has been a compulsory part of the required 
training for the legal profession. 

There is one country whose experience has been very different, 
but which equally illustrates my contention, and that is America. 
There the number of students of political economy at the univer- 
sities, the extent of the courses of instruction, the size of the 
teaching staffs are, as I expect you know, on the same scale as in 
Germany, and incomparably greater than anything we can see at 
present in this country. And this is not because economics forms 
part of the examination for any profession. It is partly due, no 
doubt, to the keen interest which the public has been compelled 
to take, for a quarter of a century past, in economic discussions 
vitally affecting the national life—such as those on currency, on 
railroads, and on trusts. With the characteristic readiness of 
the American people to try promising experiments, and under 
the influence of economists who have learnt in Germany how much 
wider the range of economics may be made than we are accus- 
tomed to suppose in England, the universities met this interest of 
the public half-way by enabling its professors to turn their atten- 
tion to contemporary and practical issues. The names of two 
books, now well known to economic students of all lands, 
Hadley’s Railroad Transportation, and Jenks’ Trust Problem, 
will sufficiently illustrate what I mean. The significant thing 
about them for our present purpose is that they represent the 
substance and spirit of university courses of a kind such as 
we are now only beginning to create in this country. But 
there was a good deal more than this general public interest. 
My experience at Harvard made me realise that the most powerful 
motive which led students to enter economic courses was a wide- 
spread belief that such courses would be of practical benefit in 
their subsequent careers. Many a man has said tome ‘‘ You see, 
I am going into business, and I think it will be a good thing to 
hear something about trade and industry, and so on.’’ One 
student I remember in particular who was taking in the same 
year courses in economics, in chemistry, and in Spanish, for 
the reason, which seemed to him so natural, that he expected 
to do business in chemicals in Spanish America. Whether the 
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contemporary political economy of the last generation in England 
ought to have been credited with a like practical bearing, I will 
not take upon me to say. The fact is that only in the rarest of 
cases was it actually so looked upon by students in England; 
while in America at every university a quite conscious and avowed 
belief that the economic courses would be of some personal ad- 
vantage influenced scores of men, who set the fashion for 
hundreds of others. But then these courses, as I have before 
remarked, took a wider range than in England, touched more 
directly on burning issues, and involved sustained attention to 
actual facts of business experience. 

There has recently been a notable awakening of interest in 
economic studies in English universities. There are now twice 
as many professorships of economics as were to be found twenty 
years ago, and the study is beginning to give the promise of an 
academic career—like Latin or chemistry. But the number of 
academic posts is still too small to furnish anything like the 
stimulus to study that the multiplicity of such openings creates 
in Germany or America. In certain fields of economic inquiry 
the general public is certainly much more interested than before, 
—I refer, of course, to such controversies as are suggested by 
the words Tariff and Socialism. The vast importance of these 
matters to our national life would of itself justify the creation 
of centres of scientific investigation such as the new economic 
professorships ; and we may hope that there will thence proceed 
contributions to the discussion that even politicians may feel 
willing to pay some regard to. But from the particular point 
of view which I am taking in this paper, a diffused public interest 
will not do so much as might at first be expected ; it will hardly 
fill our class-rooms with persistent and systematic students. That 
is because the general public has not time to come to college; 
and because, also, no serious economist of our day is at all likely 
to give the brief and rapid solutions which are craved for by the 
man in the street. The effect on the universities of renewed 
public concern with economic issues may, therefore, make itself 
felt indirectly rather than directly. It will be seen, possibly, in 
the larger place given to economics in the examinations for 
entrance into the civil service. Hitherto our examinations for 
first-class appointments in both the home and the Indian service 
have been based rather on the idea of testing general ability 
than on the idea of promoting a training peculiarly appropriate to 
a particular career. Civil service examinations, designed to fit 
into the present scheme of the more frequented among Cambridge 
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triposes and Oxford schools, can, of course, not create such a 
demand for instruction in political and economic directions as 
has led, for instance, to the creation of the Paris’ Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques. For the ordinary first-class English appoint- 
ments, economics is still among the subjects thrown in at the 
end, with a lower scale of marks, after providing liberally for 
classics, and mathematics, and natural science ; and the examina- 
tion is of a kind rather to tempt a clever classic or mathematician 
to hastily cram up a little economics as an extra, than to suggest to 
an ambitious youth any long and special study in that particular 
field. Still, there are signs of change. In the new examina- 
tions for the Consular Service, and in those for certain Factory 
Inspectorships and for minor positions in the Inland Revenue. 
Department, economics has been given a conspicuous place. And 
this new notion of making the examination bear in some obvious 
and direct way upon the future occupation will probably spread. 
With the increase, moreover, of municipal functions and the 
growth of municipal staffs, the great civic corporations will prob- 
ably find themselves driven to some sort of system of appointment 
by examination ; and even if their examinations have to be of a 
somewhat special and technical character, they may increase the 
selfish interest of ambitious young men in what the universities 
can do for them. 

You will, however, have anticipated the point to which I 
have been leading up. It is not, after all, in the directions I 
have just mentioned that we are to look for motives strong enough 
to make the study of economics ‘“‘ flourish’’ academically. The 
really hopeful direction is that implied in the new term which 
has of late come into our university life—the term ‘‘ Faculty 
of Commerce.’’ The main chance for our study just now lies 
in the new disposition of the public to believe that students can 
be given in our universities a training definitely adapted to 
prepare them for a business life—a training in which economics 
in some form and to some extent must, it is generally allowed, 
form a part. Here is the utilitarian, the bread-and-butter, in a 
wide sense of the term the ‘“‘ professional,’’ motive which is 
capable, as American experience already indicates, of filling our 
class-rooms. 

But is our economics as yet of a kind likely to secure and retain 
a firm hold upon the students who turn to it with this utilitarian 
purpose? My own conviction is that it will need, for this purpose, 
not so much to be transformed as to be enlarged, and enlarged in 
two directions. Our “ political’’ economy will have to include, 
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I cannot but think, a much more objective survey of the actual 
facts of commercial and industrial activity; and by the side 
of this widened “‘ political’’ economy—a science which looks 
at the interests of the whole society as organised in the state 
—there must be created something that I may provisionally 
call Business Economics, which frankly takes for its point of 
view the interest of the individual business man or business 
concern. These are my main contentions to-night. It is the 
second upon which I want to lay most stress: for the first the 
way is already more prepared. But the two are closely con- 
nected, and I must first deal briefly with the more obvious of 
the two propositions. 

Hitherto the very centre of what I may without offence call 
the text-book presentation of economics in England has been 
what is known as the theory of distribution—a theory of the 
causes which determine rent, wages, profit, and interest, and, 
as its corollary, a certain teaching as to the incidence of taxation. 
Such a teaching was created by Ricardo on the bases laid by 
Adam Smith and Malthus; it was codified and simplified by 
James Mill; and it reached its latest complete expression in 
Fawcett’s treatise popularising the book of John Stuart Mill. 
In the years from 1870 to 1880, this generally-accepted orthodox 
teaching was attacked from various sides by certain economists, 
chiefly English, such as Jevons, and soon afterwards melted 
away. Abroad, in France and Germany—it may be remarked 
in passing—it had never been so generally accepted. The theories 
that have taken its place in recent text-books are far more subtle. 
They represent, doubtless, some advance on the psychological side 
of the subject. Yet, for the ordinary intelligent man, the present 
is hardly a propitious time for a prolonged study of abstract 
theory: there is too much divergency among leading writers. 
And while for most men a distinctly concrete handling of economic 
facts will prove more congenial, for the men who come to 
economics with a utilitarian purpose this more concrete method 
will be absolutely necessary. The need is already finding recog- 
nition even in examination regulations. Thus, at the University 
of London the subject of economics is everywhere defined as 
‘‘Economics Analytical and Descriptive.’’ In Cambridge an 
even more suitable word has been acclimatised from Germany ; 
and when the student in the tripos gets to his Advanced 
Economics, he is allowed to choose between ‘‘ Analytical ’’ papers 
where, as we are authoritatively told, ‘‘ place is found for such 
subtleties as interest the professed student more than the man 
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of affairs,’’ and ‘‘ Realistic’’ papers ‘‘ adapted to the needs of 
those preparing for public and private business.”’ 

But examination requirements are not always statements of 
the immediately attainable: they are often only statements of 
ideals. Between the ideal and the realisation there is often a 
considerable gulf. I have myself had some recent experience in 
examining under regulations such as those I have quoted; and 
I may venture so far to reveal the secrets of the prison house 
as to say that it is not yet easy for examiners to live up to the 
ideal and set a due proportion of ‘‘ descriptive ’’ and “‘ realistic ’’ 
questions. For one reason (outside a limited group of subjects 
—banking and currency, trade unionism and poor law), there 
has, until very recently, been comparatively little available litera- 
ture. The greater part of the economic world has not yet been 
surveyed descriptively and realistically, as anyone will soon 
discover who inquires which of the great modern industries of 
England has yet been adequately set before us, in its structure and 
working. When we begin to look seriously at them, they seem 
to resemble living organisms—yet organisms of whose morpho- 
logy and anatomy we have the dimmest of notions. And another 
reason is that when an examiner does ask some elementary 
question which involves a knowledge of the outstanding facts 
of present-day English life, the examinee has a way of leaving 
it severely alone. The evident explanation is that he has usually 
limited his attention to one or two text-books, and in text-books 
‘* descriptive ’’ or “‘ realistic ’’ matter is at present scantily repre- 
sented. We have, however, good reason to hope that this wide 
and hitherto almost unexplored field will soon be more adequately 
cultivated. The mere establishing of a professorship of economics 
in a great industrial centre is pretty sure to lead to valuable pub- 
lications on the peculiar economic problems of the particular 
district; and, by way of illustration, I have but to point to 
Professor Chapman’s recent writings on the economics of the 
cotton industry and to Professor Clapham’s book on the woollen 
trades. The encouragement of inquiry by trained investigators 
into industrial conditions at home and abroad has already begun 
to commend itself to the self-interest as well as to the generosity 
of business magnates; and the chance of distinguishing them- 
selves by a good piece of work of this kind will, we may hope, 
appeal to the ambition both of our younger economists and of our 
graduate students. 

May I add an observation or two concerning the method of 
investigation? Economic History is, I believe, destined to take 
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a larger place in the future in the circle of our studies. We 
need to know much more than we know with any certainty at 
present about the larger outlines of the economic history both of 
our own country and of the civilised world, as a background for 
our detailed studies of present-day questions. The idea of evolu- 
tion is in the air; and a desire to know to what point we have 
come in the stream of the world’s movement is an increasingly 
strong motive in all sociological inquiry. It is obvious also that 
some slight historical introduction is necessary for an understand- 
ing even of the present condition of any particular trade. In 
these two senses economics will become more and more “‘his- 
torical.’’ But no “‘ historical economist ’’ has ever imagined that 
the history of earlier centuries would of itself indicate the meaning 
and tendency of modern conditions. If some of them seemed 
to give an inordinate share of their energy to minute inquiries 
about medieval guilds or medieval land tenure, it was partly 
because the “‘ pure historians ’’’ by profession had-not spared them 
the task by doing it themselves, and partly because of the weak- 
ness of human nature. No; the historical method is simply the 
application to the past—so far as, for various reasons, that past 
calls for study—of the same methods of careful observation and 
ascertainment of facts, and of their appropriate grouping for 
purpose of presentation, as are necessarily employed in any 
realistic study of the present. The chief difference is that some 
sources of information—such as ocular inspection and the viva 
voce evidence of witnesses—become impossible, and that others 
become more scanty as the period recedes. If the field of 
‘ history’’ be understood to include everything that hap- 
pened up to a@ moment ago, then the term “historical 
method ”’ is applicable to the whole range of ‘‘ descriptive ’’ and 
“‘ realistic ’’ inquiry. As the field of history is not commonly 
conceived of in that complete way, there may continue to lurk 
some chance of misapprehension in the term ‘‘ historical method.”’ 
So that if, in future, ‘‘ realistic’? should come to absorb “‘his- 
torical’’ in the description of ‘‘method,’’ even the most his- 
torically-minded among economists should suffer no uneasiness. 
But now I want to pass to what I have more deeply at heart 
—the other, the second, direction in which I feel that the scope 
of economics needs to be enlarged. Hitherto we have not gone 
outside a range of ideas already familiar to professed economists, 
even if they have not been influenced by them as much as one 
might wish; the importance of historical, realistic, descriptive 
studies has been insisted on by our German colleagues for more 
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than half a century. And, though such studies are peculiarly 
interesting and, as I have suggested, of direct utility even to men 
about to engage in trade, their point of view is still primarily that 
of the condition and interests of society (or of the nation) as a 
whole. That is to say, they belong to ‘‘ Political’? Economy. But 
it has been increasingly borne in upon me, since I have had occa- 
sion to watch the experiments of our Faculties of Commerce, 
that economics of this political or social sort is not enough. 
What seems wanted, if we are to give future business men a 
suitable training in our universities, is a sustained and systematic 
treatment of economic questions as they present themselves to 
men actually engaged in business—a treatment which will 
frankly take business success as the immediate criterion for the 
matter in hand; though it will take care to explain again and 
again that considerations of business expediency no more deter- 
mine the nature of the effect of certain actions on society at 
large than the rules of the art of strategy determine the benefi- 
cence of military operations. 

I have been brought to this conclusion of the need and possi- 
bility of a consecutive treatment of business problems by observ- 
ing the light in which successful business men do, as a matter 
of fact, regard their own part in the world. They regard it as 
principally the arriving at a series of judgments one after the 
other on matters of policy. They are repeatedly saying to them- 
selves, ‘‘ What is the wise course to adopt, in such and such 
circumstances, to reach such and such ends? ’’ 

Let me illustrate by a personal experience. Soon after I came 
back from America to Birmingham, and when I was considering 
the curriculum of the proposed new Faculty in that place, a very 
successful English business man (who, by the way, has shown 
abundantly that he is by no means devoid of public spirit) was 
good enough to give me his ideas in writing. Among these notes 
I found the blunt question, ‘‘ Can you point to any teaching in 
any text-book of Economic Science that is practically useful in 
the management of a business? If so, give instances.’’ I am 
afraid my first inclination was to regard this as rather a philistine 
inquiry. And no doubt-one could have made out something like 
a case even for the text-books. But my correspondent was good 
enough to explain his meaning by a further series of questions, 
suggested by his own long practical experience. And I was 
obliged to confess that, while one or two of his questions had 
of late begun to be dealt with in a scientific spirit—I need only 
refer to Mr. Schloss’s Methods of Industrial Remuneration as a 
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case in point—upon most of them economic literature, so far 
as I was acquainted with it, was a pretty complete blank. In 
seven years things have changed somewhat. Even then there 
was a good deal of accessible material—in the financial, trade, and 
technical journals, in the proceedings of the engineering societies, 
in the writings of accountants, in obscure places in blue-books, 
and, above all, in the records of business experience furnished 
in such abundance, especially in times of depression, by the 
reports of shareholders’ meetings. And since then, partly 
perhaps as a beneficent result of the tariff controversy, English 
business men have become a little more vocal than they used 
to be; though even now they do not regard their proceedings 
as matters of intellectual interest which they are ready to talk 
about, to anything like the same extent as their American 
compeers. Still, there is hardly a dearth of material, though 
it may have to be dug out of unusual places. What has still 
to be urged upon us professional economists—it is what I have 
constantly to remind myself—is that the sort of topics we are 
referring to are not disconnected and fragmentary subjects of 
curiosity; they have the unity and inter-connection which 
comes from the circumstance that they all arise (though 
in different shapes and proportions) in the course. of the 
ordinary experience of the men who are directing business 
enterprises. And it is this which justifies, and, indeed, compels, 
their being brought together for systematic treatment in a single 
course of study, a single academic discipline. 

What we call this,—a ‘‘ Science of Commerce,’’ or, as I have 
already proposed, ‘‘ Business Economics,’’—does not in the least 
matter, so long as we create the thing. And as the contents 
of this course of study will necessarily be largely determined in 
each modern university by the peculiar conditions of the sur- 
rounding locality, it will vary from place to place in the propor- 
tions of its several parts. Those who are in charge of depart- 
ments of Commerce are inevitably all feeling their way, more 
or less consciously, to the same goal. If, then, I go on to 
mention some of the topics to which, in such a course as I 
conceive it, attention needs to be given, it is only because these 
particular matters have been suggested by Birmingham sur- 
roundings. The suggestions of Manchester surroundings will 
have their own special character; and I am sure that, in this 
creative period in our common work, all the Faculties of Com- 
merce have much to gain by a frank interchange of impressions. 

If, for purposes of exposition only, we divide the topics under 
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a number of heads, it will be convenient to take first the question 
of the legal form in which, under various circumstances, it will be 
commercially expedient to organise a business. Shall it be a 
private firm (or partnership), or a private limited company, or a 
public limited company? ‘The appearance of “‘ private’’ com- 
panies is a striking example of the way in which business ex- 
pediences sometimes take advantage of legal possibilities. 
Limited lability was originally facilitated by law in order to 
promote the formation of large capitals by a great number of 
small contributors; it has been utilised for the advantage of 
businesses differing in no essential particular, so far as 
the provision of capital and the nature of the control are 
concerned, from the old-fashioned firm. In the Act passed 
last year, the distinction, which had hitherto been one 
in practice only, between a public and a private company, 
was at last legally recognised, and the term “‘ private’’ was 
legally defined. As long ago as 1896, in the famous case of 
Broderip v. Salomon, the distinction between a sole trader or 
a@ partnership on the one side, and a company on the 
other, which might have been supposed to be suggested by 
the requirement in the case of the company of seven 
shareholders at least, was effectually wiped out by the 
decision of the highest legal tribunal that six of the seven might 
be “‘dummies’’ or ‘‘men of straw.’’ Following the principle 
that the true intent of an act can be discovered only from the 
act itself, they arrived at the conclusion that there was nothing 
to require that the subscribers to the memorandum should either 
“take a substantial interest in the undertaking ’’ or ‘‘ have a 
mind and will of their own.’’ The Act of last year carried the 
logical development one step further, and reduced the number 
of members legally required in a private company from seven 
to two. As the number of members has now ceased to be any 
sort of protection to the public, there seems no longer any prac- 
tical reason for insisting on more than one. The only reason, 
probably, is that the word ‘‘company’’ still seems to imply 
plurality. But we can as easily accustom ourselves to a company 
of one as we have already to female ‘‘chairmen’’ and “‘ fresh- 
men.”’ 

It will be interesting, however, to see what effect the distinc- 
tion just introduced into the Income Tax between ‘‘ earned ’’ and 
““unearned’’ incomes is going to have on the movement for 
converting partnerships into private companies. It is clear from 
the official explanations recently given by the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer that, even where all the shareholders in a private 
company are actively engaged in the carrying on of the business, 
the share of the profits which they receive in the form of divi- 
dends will be subject to the higher rate of tax, as being, in the 
sense of the act, ‘‘unearned.’’ In order to secure the lower rate, 
apparently the whole of the profits must be described in the 
articles of association -as paid to the parties concerned ‘‘by way 
of remuneration for services rendered.’’ We shall see whether 
the lawyers and accountants will be clever enough to devise 
articles of association which will get round the difficulty, and, 
if not, whether Income Tax law will impede the formation of 
Private Companies, or the strength of Private Companies will 
modify Income Tax law. 

The field of choice before business organisers has been 
widened, also by an Act of last year, by the legislation which 
has made it possible now to obtain limited liability without 
the formation of what is technically a ‘‘eompany’’ at all. The 
Limited Partnerships Act has enabled the “‘ sleeping partner ’’ 
to sleep in peace, by the restoration of a form of organisation 
which was common apparently all over western Europe in the 
Middle Ages, and which is still familiar abroad as the Société en 
Commandite (Kommandit-gesellschaft), though it disappeared, 
for some reason or other, centuries ago from English law. The 
introduction of this new form of association into England takes 
place, however, at a time when, as I understand, it is being less 
and less taken advantage of abroad. 

For great businesses, however, it will usually be the form of 
the public company which will be dictated by practical needs. 
But even here at least one important question of policy is begin- 
ning to present itself in the drawing up or amending of the 
articles of association. There is another noteworthy instance of 
the way in which business expediences avail themselves of legal 
possibilities to create forms of organisation differing very con- 
siderably in their indwelling spirit from what used to be known 
under the same name. I refer to the growing practice of creating 
Internal (Secret or Undisclosed) Reserves. I do not know whether 
you in Manchester have had this very significant business device 
brought conspicuously before your notice. In our neighbourhood 
it has been adopted by some of the most important manufacturing 
concerns, such as Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds, Avery’s, the 
Metropolitan Wagon Co., and the Birmingham Small Arms. We 
have actually seen great amalgamations effected where the share- 
holders of the several concerns were content to accept the terms 
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proposed by their directors without being informed of the amount 
of their own internal reserves, still less of those of the other 
company. Evidently the new plan, while it has its dangers, has 
great practical advantages, both in competition with rival busi- 
nesses and in making possible a steady rate of dividend. 

It may be added that, besides the questions of the form to 
be chosen for single concerns, it becomes necessary sometimes 
to consider the best lega] form in which one concern can control 
or influence another—by amalgamation, by the purchase of a 
controlling interest, or in other ways. And those who have 
occasion to invest in American enterprises need to follow the 
rather kaleidoscopic development of American law. It was not 
long after the form of the “‘ trust,’’ in the original technical sense 
of the word, had become illegal that benevolent State legisla- 
tion created the possibility of the ‘‘ holding company.’’ But 
since the Merger (or Great Northern Railway) case, the legality 
of the holding company is apparently not always free from doubt. 

The desirable legal form of the business having been deter- 
mined, a whole group of questions of policy present themselves as 
to capitalisation, especially with regard to its amount and as to the 
treatment of ‘‘ good-will’’ and ‘‘ solid assets,’ and also with 
regard to the distribution of the capital as between the several 
categories of debentures and stock, cumulative, preferred, and 
ordinary. Considerations on this head have necessarily to be 
weighed in the floating of a company, in the getting-in of fresh 
capital, in the settlement of policy during the conduct of the busi- 
ness, and in the reconstruction which unfortunately becomes so 
often necessary. And then, besides the whole series of important 
financial problems connected with provision for depreciation, or 
‘““ wasting assets,’ and with valuation (especially of stocks of 
materials which are subject to great fluctuations of price), there is 
the large question, in practice closely connected with these others, 
as to the use to be made in any particular year of such profits 
as may be available for distribution, i.e., to what extent they 
should be distributed in the present, and to what extent they 
should be utilised for other purposes. 

And now, coming to the heart of the matter, the actual running 
of the business—which for convenience we will suppose to be 
of a manufacturing character—business policy comes to be con- 
sidered under the two heads of commercial and manufacturing 
(in the narrower sense of this latter term—what the Germans 
call the technical side). Of the two sides, it is, of course, the 
commercial that must control; it is no use in business to make 
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a thing, however beautiful, unless it can be sold. Com- 
mercial policy is simply a matter of buying and selling—and 
of these two processes as mutually determining one another : 
for buying of material and of services depends largely upon the 
price at which we can sell finished goods, and selling price depends 
largely on the cost of what one has to buy. And we academic 
people may as well at once confess that the exercise of a wise 
judgment in the determination of the time and terms of purchase 
and sale, of the amount and length of credit to be accepted and 
granted, and the like, cannot be secured by any possible scheme 
of instruction. The highest sort of business acumen is very often 
of a kind which is not itself distinctly conscious of the motives 
by which it is actuated. And there will of course remain in 
most businesses an element of unpredictable risk, which can be 
lessened indeed, but which cannot be entirely eliminated by any 
amount of forethought. Yet, after all, it would seem possible for 
even the ablest business man, and still more for the average busi- 
ness man, to get some assistance from a little preliminary con- 
sideration. The individual business, like the industry to which it 
belongs, carries on its operations within the nation’s trade re- 
garded as a whole ; and it can hardly fail to be affected more or less 
by the fluctuations of industry generally. These fluctuations are 
things that can be studied statistically ; and though we must guard 
against the assumption that conditions will ever exactly repeat 
themselves, there is.enough to be learnt about the probable indica- 
tions of coming depression or prosperity to be of some use to 
the individual business manager. Moreover, in each of the great 
industries there are records of past experience in the matters of 
price and output which may be made to supplement the more 
general indications. 

It will also be allowed, I think, that whatever may be the 
price, above or below cost, at which it may be wise at any 
particular moment to sell, it is most desirable that the manu- 
facturer should know what his goods do in fact cost him. And 
the problem of Cost Accounts, which is attracting more and more 
attention in the business world, is hardly one that can be left 
entirely to the accountants. For it is fundamentally a question 
not of technique, but of policy—not how to get certain figures, 
but what figures to try to get, and how to combine them. It is 
a problem, besides, on which accountants are at present by no 
means agreed among themselves, even as to general principles. 
Granted that cost accounts ought to be prepared (both of the 
nature of records and of the nature of estimates), the question 
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at once arises, What is to be included in Cost? It is coming 
to be realised that the Dead, Fixed, or Common Charges—the 
charges which are incurred with little change so long as a business 
is running, whatever (within certain wide limits) the output may 
be—that these must stand in the very forefront of a business 
manager’s mind in settling his policy for the season. Often the 
disagreeable alternative is simply, as one great business man 
has said, ‘‘ whether to lose money by taking orders at prices 
which provide no contribution to Dead Expenses, or, by refusing 
orders, to lose money by the Dead Expenses which remain to 
be met.’’ Inasmuch as the Dead or Common Charges have to 
be distributed or allocated in certain ways (and as to the principles 
and methods of this there is plenty of room for discussion) over 
the other costs—whether these latter are grouped together as 
‘* Prime Cost’’ or not—it follows that all costs must be placed 
under one or other of these two heads or under subdivisions of 
them. And here there reigns an amount of diversity of theory 
and of practice, especially as to the definition of Prime Cost, 
which seems to go a good deal beyond the necessary differences due 
to difference of conditions. 

There is one special point to which I should like to direct 
your attention for a minute or two. I have been trying to show 
the possibility of a systematic consideration of ‘‘ Business ’”’ 
Economics as a supplement to ‘‘ Political ’’ Economy ,—of a com- 
mercial science which shall provisionally, and for its own purposes 
only, use business profit-making as its standard of judgment. The 
matter I refer to illustrates, I cannot help thinking, the confusion 
which arises from the attempt to import into business policy 
considerations appropriate enough to national production as a 
whole, but unsuitable for their new employment. One of the 
most authoritative writers on problems of accounting, dealing 
expressly with the subject of Common Charges, after a long 
and careful statement with regard to other causes of expense, 
adds at the end, without further explanation, these remarkable 
and sweeping words: ‘‘ Interest on the general working capital 
of a business, calculated at a minimum rate, should be provided 
for as an item of cost.’’ Another writer, whose book has passed 
into a second edition, while he would apparently not include interest 
on capital represented by ordinary shares, would, inconsistently 
enough, ‘‘ in private firms’’ include interest on the whole of the 


partners’ capital. The reason apparently for the conclusion, in 
the case of both writers, is that interest is a part of the cost of pro- 
duction. But this is to use 


‘“cost of production ’’ in the “‘ poli- 
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tical ’’’ economist’s sense, and not in the business man’s sense of 
‘* cost.’’ In the sense of the political or social economist, interest 
is a part of the cost of production, because, if society wants to con- 
tinue to receive some particular product, it must “‘in the long 
run ’’ pay for the use of the capital necessary for its production. 
But to the business man cost means the expense necessarily in- 
volved, either physically or legally, in a piece of production ‘‘in 
the short run.’’ And hence interest on debentures and on bank 
loans is properly reckoned among Fixed Charges, because they are 
legally fixed and, when once contracted for, legally necessary 
expenses. A business which fails to pay its debentures is in a 
very different position from one that simply cannot earn interest 
on the capital it owns itself. And the inclusion of interest on 
borrowed capital in the business use of “‘ cost’’ and the exclusion 
of all other interest serves to remind those concerned of a very 
practical distinction. 

If I am right, the costs, in the business sense,~of two concerns 
of precisely the same extent and character will be very different 
if one is run on borrowed capital and the other on its own, though 
from the long run or social point of view of the “‘ political ”’ 
economist the cost of production will be the same. It may, 
indeed, be replied that in any case the manufacturer will be con- 
scious of the interest which the same capital could earn in an 
absolutely safe investment, e.g., in consols, and that he will think 
himself entitled to a price that will cover that (and a good deal 
more); and that it therefore does not matter whether or not he 
adds it to his estimate under the name of cost. I should myself 
have supposed, however, that anything which blurred the simple 
sense of necessary-to-him-in-the-short-run of the term “‘ cost’”’ 
would make it of less ready assistance to him in arriving at a 
selling policy. 

To the same commercial side of the business as buying and 
selling belongs the whole group of questions as to the agencies 
and channels for sale in the home and foreign markets, the rela- 
tions to wholesale merchants and other middlemen, to agents or 
to branches, and the question of the purpose and methods of 
advertising. Each main industry has its own characteristics in 
these respects; but it is probable that in none the practice is so 
rigidly determined by obvious expedience as to leave no margin 
of choice. In some, and especially in comparatively new busi- 
nesses, where no one method has as yet conclusively proved its 
superiority, the choice between very different procedures may 
still have to be made. I have an impression that this is at present 
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the case, for instance, in the bicycle industry. That in foreign 
trade there is some room for comparison between rival methods 
may be illustrated by the fact that, while English merchants are 
being told that by clinging to their conservative methods of 
avoiding risk (as by the plan of ‘‘ cash against shipping docu- 
ments ’’), they are losing trade to their American rivals, American 
merchants are being reproached with the recklessness with which 
they give credit. A high American banking authority asks them 
sadly “‘Is it not a great mistake, because we are comparatively 
young in the business, to continue on wrong lines because someone 
has started wrong?’’ And it need hardly be added that in the 
foreign trade there may sometimes be need to consider the reasons 
(involved in the economical running of the plant by the main- 
tenance of a large scale of production) which will suggest the 
advisability of selling at a price abroad lower than that charged 
at home. Wherever ‘‘ dumping ’’ is rendered possible, either by 
differences in national production or in national tariffs, or by 
the obstacles imposed by distance on re-import, selling below 
cost price (in more than one sense of cost price) is neither un- 
usual nor unfair; it is naturally dictated in certain circum- 
stances by the interest of the business concerned—including that 
of those whom it employs. The considerations of commercial 
strategy which form Business Economics, and which indicate 
dumping as the wise course to be followed by the concern in- 
terested, of course carry with them no conclusion as to the effect 
of this policy either upon the country into which the cheaper 
goods are imported, or, directly or indirectly, upon the other 
industries of the exporting country. That problem belongs to 
the older and already established branch of Economics which is 
more properly called Political. 

We come now to the subject of manufacturing policy proper, 
over which, however, as already observed, the commercial judg- 
ment—the judgment whether such and such a thing will pay— 
must always hold a tight rein. A man’s duties and even the 
duties of the shareholder of a company (though it has no cor- 
porate body to be kicked, or corporate soul to be damned) are, it is 
true, by no means conclusively indicated by business expedience. 
Certain arrangements may be dictated by his duty as a citizen or 
as a Christian ; he may desire to promote the comfort or happiness 
of his workpeople, to secure the amenity of the neighbourhood, or 
to produce articles which he believes beautiful, even if these 
purposes cost him money. But he ought to know whether or 
not they do cost him money—though even genuine philanthropy 
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is by no means always bad business. And similarly the com- 
mercial judgment must always be lying in wait for the technical 
expert, whose tendency is to think of absolute quality without 
regard to cost. A good deal of recent experience has reminded 
us that finish or substance in a commodity, unless it so serves 
an economic purpose as to obtain an equivalent price, is not 
only wasted labour or wasted material, but also a positive 
hindrance in competition at home and abroad. 

In examining the manufacturing side of business, one would 
naturally look first at the question of the location and laying-out 
of the works. Existing businesses are more or less tied to their 
own past; and in planning new works or factories, all sorts of 
geographical and financial considerations necessarily make them- 
selves felt. Moreover, the conditions of manufacture in the 
several industries show so wide a range of variation that it is 
less possible to generalise on this side of business than on the 
financial and more narrowly commercial side. "There are, never- 
theless, some important questions of general policy which arise 
over a considerable range of manufacture ; I have particularly in 
mind works of the engineering type, and works producing various 
forms of iron and other metal goods which are of much the same 
character. There need to be weighed the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of a position in the heart of a great town, in 
the suburbs of a great town, in a small town, or right out in 
the country. Arguments based on the cost and area of the avail- 
able space, the amount of local rates, the means of transportation, 
&c., have to be taken in conjunction with arguments based on 
the supply and quality of labour; and immediate pecuniary con- 
siderations have to be criticised in the light of what one can learn 
of the feelings of the workpeople in relation to the environment. 
For evidently a state of mind on the part of the working popula- 
tion which is likely to affect the working of the business is just 
as much a practical consideration as the cost of land per foot. 

The site being fixed, there arises the question (so far as the 
site leaves it open) of the laying-out of the several departments 
of the works in their relation to one another. Here the prepon- 
derating consideration will probably be that of transportation, to 
secure movement in one direction from start to finish, as well 
as the convergence of parts towards the fitting shops. That there 
is still room for discussion on points like these is shown by the 
fact that what the Allgemeine Elektricitaits Gesellschaft of Berlin 
and, I understand, the Westinghouse Company in America and 


England do in one large shop, Schuckert’s at Nuremberg and the 
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General Electric Company in England split up among a number 
of relatively small buildings. 

Within the works there are the questions of plant and of 
labour. Over the first I must pass with the merest reference 
to such problems as that of the ‘‘ scrapping’’ of machinery, so 
as to get a few minutes for the second. In the employment of 
labour, one of the matters which, at present, call for most atten- 
tion is that of superintendence. It is said by competent practical 
men that there is a tendency in modern engineering shops to 
economise unduly on foremanship; and it would also seem that 
the introduction of the modern machine tool makes it necessary 
to institute, in addition to the ordinary foremanship, some more 
adequate system of inspection of the quality of the product. With 
regard to the rank and file of the workpeople, we shall probably 
think first of the subject of Trade Unionism. Certainly, that must 
form an important part in any such systematic course of study as I 
am sketching. But to say anything under this head worth while, 
and free from the risk of misconstruction, would require the whole 
of a discourse. How diversely the problem presents itself in 
different occupations will be realised if one reflects how differently 
the very same individual will probably feel toward the demand 
for ‘‘ recognition ’’ in the cotton manufacture on the one side, and 
in railroad service on the other, if he happens to be at the same 
time a director of a spinning mill and of a railway company. But 
it may not be improper to ask, in passing, whether the sort of 
Olympian ignorance which some business men profess as to the 
organisation and rules of the unions among their men is altogether 
profitable. 

What, however, I am more concerned just now to urge is 
the desirability of more systematic inquiry into conditions of 
labour solely from the point of view of business efficiency and 
economy of working. For instance, it is regrettable that on so 
important a subject as the relation of output and expense to 
hours of labour (as, for instance, it presents itself in the question 
of work before breakfast in engineering and similar establish- 
ments), there should be so little reliable record as yet of actual 
experience. Since the report of Messrs. Mather and Platt’s ex- 
periment in 1893, which was scarcely of a nature to justify quite 
confident conclusions, one can hardly put one’s finger on a trust- 
worthy piece of exact information covering large operations until 
we find in a recent blue-book the evidence of the Government 
Ordnance Factories before a Departmental Committee of last 
year. 
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And now as to methods of remuneration. Though most of the 
staple industries of the country have settled down to some sort of 
piece-wage system, there is a considerable ferment just now in the 
engineering trades with regard to attempted or proposed Bonus 
or Premium systems. I cannot but feel that the subject re- 
quires to be considered as a rather broader question of policy 
than some energetie works’ managers seem to think it. And 
then, again, the difficulty of obtaining such a supply of men of 
all-round competence as continues to be needed for purposes of 
superintendence—however much machine tools may take the place 
of the old-fashioned skill—this difficulty becomes more pressing 
with the gradual disappearance of the small non-specialised work- 
shop where such men have hitherto been trained ; and the various 
plans being adopted by certain enterprising firms in this country 
and abroad to meet the need in their own interests deserve careful 
scrutiny. The whole province of the management of labour has 
probably been left in the past too much -to chance and haphazard. 
The severity of the commercial competition has tended to turn 
the attention of the best business brains outward, to the market, 
not inward, to the shops. That this is being felt by many 
thoughtful business managers is indicated by the establish- 
ment in various Continental works of such an- officer as 
the ‘‘ Industrial Engineer,’’ whose task it is to supervise, and 
give expert advice concerning, the conditions of employment. 
Such a title indicates more truly what is wanted than the 
‘* Social’’ or ‘‘ Welfare Secretary’’ who has made his or her 
appearance in some English concerns. For the latter suggests 
a paternal and philanthropic régime, and it is the organisation 
of labour from a purely administrative point of view that here 
primarily concerns us. 

So much, then, for the single business. But, as everybody 
knows, there is a strong tendency nowadays to the amalgama- 
tion or combination of business. This is a movement which the 
‘* political ’’ economist will look at from the standpoint of social 
interests. Hitherto, perhaps, in his solicitude for the consumer, 
he has hardly given sufficient attention to the producers—em- 
ployers and employed. However, to the business man a 
proposed or possible combination or amalgamation affect- 
ing his own works is not a matter of social interest, 
but, as our American friends say, ‘‘a business proposition.’’ 
And as a result of the experience of the last few years, we 
are now in a position to indicate the forms of combination most 
likely to secure success, the nature of the economies they can 
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effect, and the disadvantages and risks to which they are exposed. 
As to the requirements of good management, and especially the 
need for the concentration of power and responsibility—vitally 
important in a single business, and, curiously enough, often for- 
gotten in a combination—the reports of more than one Investi- 
gating Committee, notably that concerned with the Calico 
Printers’ Association in 1902, furnish instructive reading. 

Any such classification of business questions as I have outlined 
must be for convenience of exposition only. The characteristics 
of various kinds of business shade off insensibly one into another. 
Thus, the object of the ‘‘ multiplication of types’’ of product in 
one sort of business is much the same as that of the ‘‘ broadening 
of the basis’’ in another kind of business by the addition of 
by-products or subordinate manufactures. And a development in 
the direction of ‘‘ broadening ’’ may reach results which resemble 
externally those of ‘‘ combination.”’ 

At the risk of boring you, I have tried to indicate the nature 
of Business Economics by a rapid survey of some of the topics 
with which it must deal. Need I say that though it will ‘‘ drive 
at practice,’ it will not profess to be a series of recipes for 
success? It will be simply a serious and systematic grouping 
and weighing of the known results of actual experience. In this 
work the academic teacher will enjoy no advantage that may not 
be possessed by any man of common sense: he will pursue no 
very difficult train of reasoning : he will make use of no peculiar 
‘“‘organon.’’ His sole advantage will result from his wider ac- 
quaintance with the field of inquiry than most men actually 
engaged in trade have time to acquire. His function will simply 
be to interpret to the business world that world’s own experience. 
Yet modest as the task is, it is one which he is urgently called 
upon to undertake. Certainly it is what the commercial world 
will expect from him if it is to send its sons to the new Faculties 
of Commerce. 

It is not all they will come for. They will come for their 
ordinary working tools—in the case of some men to acquire 
a working knowledge of the languages of the countries with 
which they expect to deal; in the case of others to get that 
sort of knowledge of scientific and technological processes which 
is required by the commercial man running a manufacturing 
business, as distinguished from the technical ‘‘ expert.’’ 
They will come to acquire that definite knowledge and skill 
in matters of business technique which courses on Accounting 
and the like will enable them to obtain. They will come 
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for that stimulating exposition of the actual facts of the world’s 
trade and industry which Descriptive or Realistic Political 
Economy ought to afford them. But whatever else they want, 
they want above everything else a systematic training of the 
judgment in definite application to the problems of actual business. 
Not that they can expect to jump from the class-room into the 
manager’s office, though, indeed, now that younger men are 
beginning to come to the front here as in America, the in- 
terval between graduation and a really heavy responsibility 
may not be so protracted as it used to be. But it is essential, in 
anything worthy of the name of Higher Commercial Education, 
to make our students realise the business point of view, and to 
' give them a stimulus which will carry their intellects through 
the years of drudgery to the day when they will have a chance of 
showing what is in them. 

Business men complain that it is difficult to get men who 
can take responsibility or who can show originality, without 
stopping to reflect that, as things are, the experience through 
which a young man commonly has to pass for years after he 
enters a business is such as to deaden any originality he may 
possess. It is the part of Faculties of Commerce to counteract 
this tendency by the vigour and suggestiveness of their intel- 
lectual discipline. I cannot refrain from adding that utilitarian 
—avowedly and even proudly utilitarian (if you like, selfish)— 
as their studies must be in spirit and purpose, their use will by no 
means end with business success. I am becoming more and more 
convinced that a capital defect of our general economic literature 
is that we have not yet taken the trouble, paradoxical as it may 
seem to say so, to enter into the business man’s point of view. 
We content ourselves with a vague recognition of self-interest and 
competition, and, yet with a quite unnecessary shamefacedness, 
we will not look long enough and steadily enough at what these 
words mean in actual affairs. The consequence is that we have 
most elaborate treatises on the life and labour of the people which, 
with all their interest, often seem like clouds floating in mid- 
air because the phenomena they describe are divorced from that 
which so largely creates and govern them—the policy of the entre- 
preneur. A scientific Business Economics—and by scientific I 
mean only completely honest and reasonably orderly—will cer- 
tainly be of the utmost service in social legislation and private 
philanthropy. 

And, as I said a while ago that ‘‘ Descriptive ’’ ‘‘ Political’’ 
Economy will give scope and opportunity for an economic scholar’s 
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ambition, so I say with even more emphasis with regard to 
Business Economics. I would say to the students before me, 
‘* Here is a comparatively new subject, a subject of enormous 
practical importance. And here is a chance for you, at this ex- 
hilarating period in the history of Business and in the history of 
Universities, to lend a hand in the building-up of the new Science. 
You will soon be ‘out in the world’: keep your mind awake, 
prevent your faculties from stagnating, by noticing what you 
see around you, by meditating on its meaning, by writing down 
your observations and conclusions. There will be no difficulty in 
getting good pieces of work into print. You will in most cases 
assist your own promotion by cultivating an intellectual interest 
in your surroundings ; and you will contribute to that enlargement 
of economics from which Science and the University have alike 


so much to gain.”’ 
W. J. ASHLEY 














EQUILIBRIUM UNDER BILATERAL MONOPOLY. 


§ 1. An index of exchange or of relative output is comparable 
to a body acted upon by forces. Among these forces are the 
reciprocal demand schedules—or, if we prefer the phrase, the 
demand and supply schedule—of the exchangers on the two sides 
of the market. These schedules—the form of them, of course, 
may be modified by governmental or other action—determine, 
for the position of the index, what I shall call an equilibrium 
locus—that is to say, a series of points among which both sets 
of forces co-operate to place that index. 


§ 2. The equilibrium locus may consist either of one point 
or of more than one point.1_ When the demand and supply curves 
are inclined in opposite directions, it consists of one point in 
all cases of free competition and in most cases of unilateral mono- 
poly. When the two curves are inclined in the same direc- 
tion, but do not intersect more than once, it consists of one 
point in all cases of free competition, and in some cases of uni- 
lateral monopoly. In all other cases it consists of many points. 
When it is composed in this latter way, the forces of demand 
and supply are not sufficient to determine upon which of the 
points embraced within it the exchange index will fall. This does 
not, of course, mean that the situation of that index is not deter- 
mined by causes. It means that it is not determined by these 
causes. How much we know about its position in the concrete 
depends upon the extent of our knowledge of the other causes that 
are at work. 


§ 3. Important instances of equilibrium loci composed of mul- 
tiple points occurring under conditions of free competition or 
unilateral monopoly are discussed by Professor Marshall in his 
chapters on stable and unstable equilibrium and on monopoly. 

1 In some cases certain of the points embraced in the locus are positions 


of unstable equilibrium. ‘For all practical purposes these points may be treated 
as outside the locus altogether. 


AE SERRA SORENESS A 
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These cases I shall for the present leave aside. The instances 
with which this article is concerned are those that arise when 
two or more agencies exercising monopolistic power are present 
in the market. By an agency exercising monopolistic power is 
meant, not necessarily an agency without competitors, but one 
which, instead of accepting the price of the market, tries of 
deliberate purpose to modify the price in its own interest.’ It 
will not be to the theoretical advantage of any agency to do this if 
it contributes so small a part of the total supply that the derived 
demand curve for its individual product is a horizontal straight 
line, and it will not be to its practical advantage to do it unless 
it contributes a considerable percentage of the whole. 


§ 4. In the case in which the two monopolistic agencies— 
whether dealing in rival, equivalent, or complementary com- 
modities—are both on the same side of the market, the index 
embraced in the equilibrium locus is one, not of exchange rates, 
but of relative output. It may, therefore, represent positions 
evolved without any agreement between the two monopolists. 
When it does this, the facts indicated are somewhat different 
from those that emerge under a policy of agreements. For, as 
shown by Professors Edgeworth and Marshall, each monopolist 
takes account of the probable effect of his action upon the conduct 
of the other, and follows with a counteracting move every move 
of his opponents. Hence, the index is necessarily driven con- 
tinuously backwards and forwards along the equilibrium locus. 
Under a policy of agreement, on the other hand, though the 
terms of agreement may be changed frequently, they will hardly 
be changed continuously. When, therefore, the equilibrium locus 
signifies positions reached through agreement, we have generally 
to do with a less fluctuating condition of industry than when it 
signifies positions reached apart from agreement. Pro tanto, 
this consideration suggests that a policy of agreements among 
correlated monopolists is socially advantageous.” 


§ 5. The range and position of the equilibrium locus are 
not, of course, affected by the question whether it indicates posi- 
tions reached through or apart from agreement. In what follows, 
therefore, it will be sufficient if we confine ourselves to the former 


1 Cf. Pareto’s description of the procedure of a seller or buyer who does not 
exercise monopolistic powers: ‘‘ Les prix sont modifiés effectivement par son offre 
et sa demande, mais c’est 4 son insu.” (Cours, Vol. I., p. 20.) 

2 As Professor Marshall observes, however, there are other considerations of 
weight upon the opposite side (cf. Principles, 5th edition, pp. 494-5). 
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case. There is a further advantage in doing this, in that we 
are thereby enabled to consider only positions of exchange in- 
dices, and need not discuss directly indices of relative produc- 
tion. For, wherever there is agreement, some object is neces- 
sarily exchanged between the contracting parties—in the case 
of confronted monopolists, commodities, or ordinary services, in 
the case of correlated -monopolists promises as to future market 
action. Thus the equilibrium locus with which we have to do 
has reference only to positions of the exchange index. 


§ 6. In respect of this locus three problems present them- 
selves for solution: first, to ascertain in any given case the 
position of the equilibrium locus; secondly, to ascertain whether 
any and, if so, what differences exist between different parts 
of the locus as regards the probability of the exchange index 
falling upon them; and lastly, in cases where the forces at 
work other than those of demand and. supply are subject to 
control, to ascertain on what part of the locus the persons con- 
trolling these forces ought to place the index. 

These problems can be attacked with the help of the follow- 
ing assumptions :— 

(1) That the two exchangers are wholly insulated from, in 
the sense of being uninfluenced by, all other exchangers. 

(2) That the one exchanger is insulated from the other ex- 
changer in the sense that his economic conduct is not influenced 
in any way by the satisfaction which he conceives to be obtained 
by his correspondent. 

(3) That the objects of exchange are wholly insulated from 
all other objects. 

(4) That the one object of exchange is insulated from the 
other object in the sense that neither subject’s satisfaction from 
the one is dependent upon his holding of the other. 

(5) That the moment of exchange is wholly insulated from 
all other moments. 

(6) That the objects of exchange are infinitely divisible. 


§7. With these assumptions we suppose that one exchanger, 
A, is exchanging a commodity, X, against another commodity, Y, 
possessed by a second exchanger, B. Then, if we are given the 
circumstances of A’s demand for Y in terms of X, and of B’s 
demand for X in terms of Y, we are able, marking off units of X 
along the axis of X, and units of Y along the axis of Y, to 
construct the following curves :— 

(1) A’s demand curve O A,, and B’s demand curve O B;. A’s 
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demand curve is the locus of those positions of the exchange 
index at which his marginal utility (in the sense of ophelimity) 


in respect of the y units of Y he has purchased is equal to ; times 


his marginal disutility in respect of the x units of X he has sacri- 
ficed. B’s demand curve is constructed on the same plan. 

(2) A’s indifference-curve-through-the-origin is OA, and 
B’s indifference-curve-through-the-origin, O B;. A’s indifference- 
curve-through-the-origin is the locus of those positions of the 
exchange index at which his total utility in respect of the y units 
of Y he has purchased is equal to his total disutility in respect 
of the x units of X he has sacrificed. B’s indifference curve is 
constructed on the same plan. 

(3) A contract-curve, K H, being the locus of all the points 


+ K 











oO xX 
of intersection between all the indifference curves of A and B 
respectively. 


§ 8. In respect of these curves the following positions need 
to be distinguished :— 

(1) P is the point of intersection of the two demand curves. 
(It can be proved that this point must lie upon the pure contract 
curve.) 

(2) Q, is the position upon B’s demand curve most favourable 
to A, and Q: the position upon A’s demand curve most favourable 
to B. 

(3) The locus Q:P is B’s part of the settlement locus on the 
demand curve, and Q:P A’s part of the settlement locus on the 
demand curve. 

(4) The locus RF P intersected between the point P and B’s 
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indifference curve is B’s part of the settlement locus on the con- 
tract curve, and R the position upon it most favourable to A; 
and the locus 7 P is A’s part of the settlement locus on the con- 
tract curve, and T the position on it most favourable to B. 


§9. As regards the appearance of this construction in the 
concrete, two points should be noticed :— 

First: When the marginal utility of one of the objects of 
exchange—money, for instance—is assumed to be constant to 
both the exchangers, the following result emerges. All the in- 
difference curves of either exchanger are parallel to one another, 
and the contract curve is a straight line parallel to the axis of 
Y. Hence, in cases where the bargain is conducted by way of 
contract curve, the quantity of the other commodity that is ex- 
changed will be determinate, and equilibrium will be indeterminate 
only in respect of the quantity of money given in exchange for 
it. In terms of Professor Marshall’s iltustration, ‘‘ by what- 
ever route the barter may have started, equilibrium will have 
been found at a point at which C apples have been exchanged.’’! 
In this sense, in the above special case, the indeterminateness 
is necessarily less than it would be if, other things equal, the 
marginal utility of money were not constant. I do net know, 
however, that it is necessarily less, as the phrasing of Professor 


1 Marshall, Mathematical note on barter, Principles, p. 845. When the barter is 
conducted by a series of exchanges following one another in time, Professor Marshall 
shows further that the final rate of exchange—the closing price, so to speak—is a 
function of C and is thus also a constant. It is important to notice, however, that 
the general conclusion of the text does not depend in any way upon the barter being 
conducted by such a series of exchanges. It is equally valid if the whole transaction 
takes place at once by way of quid pro quo. In like manner—except, of course, as 
regards the ‘‘ closing price,” which obviously implies time—the time element can be 
eliminated from his discussion of the cases in which several bargainers are present 
on both sides and exchange is conducted on the supposition (1) that the marginal 
utility of money is constant, as ina corn-market, and (2) that it is not constant as in 
barter ; it being presumed that the law of indifference is inoperative through ignorance. 
Fundamentally both these are cases of several monopolists on both sides bargaining 
by way of contract curve. In both cases the magnitude of the general contract 
curve, i.¢., the extent of indeterminateness present, is reduced when the numbers 
are increased, in accordance with Professor Edgeworth’s reasoning. The proportion 
of the contract curve on which it is probable that the exchange index will fall 
is reduced for Professor Marshall’s reason, namely, that it is probable that bargaining 
skill will become more evenly distributed between the two sides the larger the 
numbers present, except, indeed, in cases where there is a biassed error, as in regard 
to employers and employed. In the special case when the bargaining is by a series 
of rates in time, this implies Professor Marshall’s result that the more bargainers 
there are, the less widely the average of the actual rates struck is likely to diverge 
from what he calls the equilibrium rate ‘“‘ because, if once hit upon, it would be 
adhered to throughout,” (Cf. Marshall, Principles, Bk. V., ch. ii., and Appendix 
F, and Edgeworth, Math. Psychics, p. 42.) 
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Jannecone’s otherwise excellent interpretation of Marshall’s 
doctrine might suggest,’ in the sense that the actual range of 
the equilibrium locus is smaller. 

Secondly: The same assumption being made, when the ex- 
changers are, neither of them, ultimate consumers, but both pro- 
ducers obtaining no true rent, and when matters are regarded 
from such a long-period point of view that quasi-rent does not 
act like rent, the points Q; and Qe necessarily lie in the same 
vertical line, and their position is determined by the condition 
that the distance between them be a maximum. 


A. 


§ 10. Our construction being thus given, it is obvious that the 
equilibrium locus cannot lie anywhere except along some part or 
parts of the settlement locus. We have now to investigate the 
question along which of these parts it will in fact he under 
various conditions. 

It is always to A’s advantage to force the exchange index 
from any initial position along that one of B’s indifference curves 
upon which it lies until it reaches the contract curve. We have, 
therefore, merely to determine when it is in his power to do 
this. 

It is in his power to do it when B consists either of an in- 
dividual bargaining on his own behalf, or of a series of individuals 
completely insulated from one another and bargaining in this 
way, or of an official bargaining on behalf of a corporation that 
pays as a single body for its purchases—a Socialist community, 
for instance, engaged in the purchase of wheat. It is possible, 
indeed, even in these cases, that A may be induced by reasons 
introduced ab extra, such as custom or some incidental conveni- 
ence, to refrain from the use of this power. The power, however, 
is there, and in general, therefore, the equilibrium locus does 
not lie along B’s part of the settlement locus on the demand curve, 
and does lie along B’s part of the settlement locus on the contract 
curve. 

If, however, -B is an official buying on behalf of persons pos- 
sessed of independent volition, and subject to the condition that 
any one of them, to whom the contract agreed upon appears less 
favourable than no contract at all, will not carry it out, the case 
is different. Suppose that each of these persons controls one 
unit of the commodity in respect of which the bargain is made, 


? Questioni controverse nella teoria del Barotto (Riforma Sociale, August 1907, 
p. 647). 
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or, to put it more generally, that each controls an amount neg- 
ligibly small in comparison with the whole. In these circum- 
stances, the bargainer, B, cannot agree to a quid pro quo. If 
he endeavours to place the exchange index upon the portion of 
the contract curve less favourable to him than a settlement at 
the intersection of the curves of demand and supply, the index 
will, by the defection’ of those of his constituents who are in- 
dividually injured thereby, run down to some point upon his 
demand curve. In this case, therefore, the equilibrium locus 
does not lie along 'B’s part of the se.tlement locus on the contract 
curve, and does lie along B’s part of the settlement locus on the 
demand curve. 

Propositions analogous to the above hold good in respect of 
A’s part of the settlement locus on the demand curve and con- 
tract curve. Hence we obtain the following broad results :— 

(1) When both exchangers are individuals or corporations pur- 
chasing goods to be used in their corporate capacity, the equi- 
librium locus lies along the two settlement loci on the contract 
curve. 

(2) When both exchangers are corporations bargaining on 
behalf of numerous members of independent volition, it lies along 
both settlement loci on the demand curve. 

(3) When one exchanger, A, is an individual or corporation 
purchasing goods to be used in his corporate capacity, and B is 
bargaining on behalf of numerous persons of independent voli- 
tion, it lies along A’s part of the settlement locus on the contract 
curve, and B’s part of the settlement locus on the demand curve. 


§ 11. A peculiar case, differing from all the above, emerges 
when a consolidation in dealing with a number of customers, 
each of whose purchases are small relatively to its total output, 
and who are completely insulated from one another in the sense 
that no one of them is able to make any transfer of the consoli- 
dation’s goods from himself to any other would-be purchaser. 
Non-transferability of this kind can be readily made to apply 
to railway services and the services of credit institutions. In 
neither case is it easy for one whom the monopolist refuses to 
supply directly to obtain the commodity from him indirectly. 
The same property belongs in a still more marked degree to all 
commodities such as tramway services, water and gas, that cannot 
practically be separated from their single distributing plant. 

When these conditions are realised, the consolidation’s bargain 
with each of its customers is made as between confronted mono- 
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polists, and is of such a kind that a part of the equilibrium locus 
can, if the consolidation avails itself of its opportunities, be made 
to fall on that customer’s part of the settlement locus upon the 
contract curve. But, ex hypothesi, each customer’s purchase is 
small relatively to the consolidation’s total output. Therefore 
it is impossible for these customers bargaining singly to place 
the exchange index upon the consolidation’s part of the settle- 
ment locus on the contract curve. If the index were placed 
there, the consolidation would immediately discard some of its 
customers, and the index would run down a radius vector to 
the consolidation’s part of the demand curve. Nor is this all. 
It is equally impossible for the exchange index to lie on any 
part of the consolidation’s demand curve other than the inter- 
section point between this curve and the compounded demand 
curve of the customers. For, if it does so lie, it will always 
be to the interest of customers, since ex hypothesi they are not 
combined, to increase their purchases till it moves up to the 
said intersection point. Hence the equilibrium locus in respect 
of the bargain with each customer cannot lie anywhere except 
along that customer’s part of the settlement locus on the contract 
curve. In respect of the sum total of the consolidation’s bargains, 
it cannot lie anywhere except along the customers’ part of the 
settlement locus on their compounded contract curve. If the 
marginal utility of money is taken as constant, this implies that 
the quantity sold is determinate and equal to the amount which 
would be sold under free competition, but that the aggregate 
purchase money obtained for it is indeterminate between the 
amount that would be obtained under those conditions and another 
larger amount sufficient to absorb from them the whole of the 
consumers’ surplus normally derivable from the goods. 

Of the practical methods by which it is open to a consolida- 
tion to make use of the power thus accessible to it I have written 
something in an earlier paper published in the EcoONoMiIc JOURNAL. 
The most important are (a) discriminating prices and (b) the 
large packet system, under which the minimum saleable unit of 
the commodity is made larger than considerations of technical 
convenience dictate. The practical difficulties confronting 
attempts to employ these methods are examined in the paper 
referred to.’ 


1 Cf. Monopoly and Consumer’s Supply, Economic Journat, Sept. 1904. The 
Post Office, for example, could hardly maintain its discrimination in favour of long 
distance letters unless it were “protected by its statutory monopoly from the 
competition of half-penny town posts for its most profitable business.” (Acworth 
Railways, p. 59.) 
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§ 12. We have next to consider the conditions upon which 
the range of rates of exchange covered by A’s and B’s parts of 
the equilibrium locus depends. The greater the range on A’s 
part of the locus, the more unfavourable to A is the most adverse 
rate of exchange that it is possible for B to inflict upon him, and 
the case is similar with regard to B’s part of the locus. The 
following propositions can be demonstrated, if it is assumed that 
the marginal utility of one of the objects of exchange is constant 
to both exchangers. 

First, if, under given conditions of demand, B’s (or A’s) part 
of the equilibrium locus is situated on the contract curve, its range 
is larger than it would be if, under the same conditions, it were 
situated on the demand curve. This proposition is easily proved. 
For A’s indifference curve through Q; must fall upon B’s part 
of the (pure) contract curve ; and, since a radius vector can only 
cut an indifference curve once, the radius vector through Q; 
rust strike the contract curve at a poinf nearer to P than that 
at which the said indifference curve strikes it. 

Secondly, the range of the two parts of the settlement 
locus depdads upon the elasticities of the two demands. In 
respect of the parts of the settlement locus on the demand curve, 
this problem is investigated in my Industrial Peace. ‘The con- 
clusions there reached were as follows: The range of B’s part 
of the settlement locus is greater the smaller is the elasticity 
of the relevant parts of B’s demand curve and the greater is 
the elasticity of A’s demand curve.! In respect of the part of the 
settlement locus on the contract curve, it is easily proved that 
the range of B’s part is greater the smaller is the elasticity of 
B’s demand curve at any point to the left of the point at which 
the two demand curves intersect. For, if, in our construction; 
the equation to the demand curve is y=¢z, and to the indiffer- 


= & bx 
ence curve through the origin y=wWa, ye=| © de. Hence, 
*- 


when an assigned value a is given to 7, Wz is greater the 
smaller is ¢’z, and ¢’x is smaller the smaller is the elasticity 
of the demand curve. The elasticity of A’s demand curve is 
in this case irrelevant. 

Thirdly, in the special case in which one of the bargaining 
monopolists is not an ultimate consumer but a seller to con- 
sumers, the range of the two parts of the settlement locus 
varies according as this monopolist does or does not exercise 
monopolistic power against the consumers. The bargaining 


1 Of, Principles and Methods of Industrial Peace, p. 216. 
No. 70.—voub. XVIII. Q 
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monopolists are supposed to be of the pattern of a Federation of 
employers and a Trade Union of workpeople, each bargaining 
in behalf of members who are at liberty to refuse individually 
to contract on the terms obtained, with the result that the 
contract is made altogether by way of demand curve.’ After 
a time a change is introduced of such a kind that the Federation 
of employers becomes a consolidation wielding a unilateral 
monopoly against the consumers of its product. How does this 
change affect the wage possibilities open to the workpeople? 

This problem must be solved in two divisions. It is neces- 
sary to analyse the effects; first, of the federation becoming a 
consolidation, apart from its new monopolistic power against 
consumers ; secondly, of this new monopolistic power, apart from 
the fact of consolidation.? 

The effect of consolidation by itself is simple. It renders 
it theoretically possible for the workpeople to bargain effectively 
by way of quid pro quo. If they avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity, the equilibrium locus ceases to occupy the two parts of 
the settlement locus on the demand curves, and occupies instead 
the workmen’s part of this locus and the employers’ part of the 
settlement locus on the contract curve. This change, as just 
proved, expands the Federation’s part of the equilibrium locus, 
and is thus a clear strategic gain to the workpeople. 

The effect of the new monopolistic power is more difficult 
to analyse. If x represents the numbers employed, and p the 
price, we find that, whereas the old demand curve for labour was 
represented by an equation of the form 


p=$r, 


the new is represented by an equation that affords the maximum 
value to (px - p)x, namely the equation 


p=brt+29'e. 
Hence if, in the construction employed in this chapter, the 


1 Cf. Principles and Methods of Industrial Peace, p. 211. I have argued that in 
practice this last case {in general embraces wage contracts between Trade Unions 
and Associations of Employers. I added, however, in qualification: ‘If the 
combinations were so organised that their chief officers had the power, and could 
be induced by pressure from the other party, to subsidise or maintain at work 
individual firms or workmen, whom independent self-interest would drive from the 
trade, they would not differ in any way from pure monopolists” (p. 211). It should 
be noticed that the theory requires the individual firms comprised in the employers’ 
association as well as the individual workmen in the Union to be small relatively 
to the whole body. 

Professor Clark’s treatment of the problem is, in my opinion, invalidated by 
his failure to draw this distinction. Cf. his Essentials of Economic Theory, p. 465. 
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Federation’s demand curve for labour before its access to mono- 
polistic power be represented by O'B,, and after that access by 
O Bz, it is obvious that O Bz must lie below O B;. In cases where 
it is legitimate to ignore the second and further differentials of 
the function contained in the preceding equation, it can be 
proved that the equilibrium locus will, as a whole, be diminished 


Y 





o& x 





in range. In all cases it can be proved that the locus will be 
affected in a fashion markedly adverse to the interests of labour. 
For, in its new position, a certain number of rates of pay lower 
than any that it embraced before must be included in it, and a 
certain number of the highest rates embraced before must be 
extruded. Both these aspects of change involve strategic injury 
to the workpeople. 

The question, therefore, how the introduction, not of con- 
solidation singly or of monopolistic power against consumers 
singly, but of consolidation including monopolistic power, affects 
the wage possibilities of the workpeople has a different answer ac- 
cording as those workpeople do or do not avail themselves of the 
opportunity afforded them to sell their work in bulk, thus forcing 
a contract by way of quid pro quo. If they do this, their wage 
possibilities are improved ; if not, they are injured. As a matter 
of practice, of course, Trade Unions have not hitherto been equal 
to the difficult task of making—not to say enforcing—a quid pro 
quo bargain.’ 


B. 


We may now pass to our second problem. Given the conditions 
of demand and supply and no other data, to determine the prob- 
ability that the index will settle at one or another point within 
the equilibrium locus. The solution of this problem involves the 

1 It appears, therefore, that Professor J. B. Clark is right when he asserts that 
“‘with employers in a great consolidation the possible advance of wages is at 
its maximum,” but wrong when he implies"that this can also be asserted of the 


probable advance. Of. Essentials of Economic Theory, p. 365. 
Q 2 
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determination (a) of the most probable position, and (6) of the 
range within which it is more probable than not that the index 
will fall. 


§ 13. Suppose, first, that we know nothing of the other forces 
in operation besides those of demand and supply. We have then 
no reason to suppose that these other forces will be distributed 
more advantageously to one monopolist than to the other. If, 
however, they had been distributed unequally, there is some 
presumption that we should have noticed the fact. Therefore it 
is most probable—provided, of course, that we have fair acquaint- 
ance with the general conditions prevailing—that they are dis- 
tributed equally. If, however, these forces are distributed equally, 
the most probable result of their conflict is that result—provided 
such a result exists—which both contestants consider drawn. 

The question what result may reasonably be considered drawn 
has been discussed in a very interesting manner by Professor 
Jannacone in his article on Questioni controverse nella Teoria del 
Baratto.! Should a contest be called drawn when the aggregate 
satisfaction which the two parties obtain from the transaction is 
equal (punto del massino di equaglianza); or when the rate of 
exchange agreed upon is half-way between the two extreme rates 
represented upon the equilibrium locus? It is not easy to make 
any one of several alternatives appear more plausible than any 
other. Nor does this exhaust the difficulty. Suppose that the last 
alternative—that of a rate midway between the possible extremes 
—is adopted; what, precisely, does this signify? If it would 
just have paid A to accept 5 x for 1 y, and B to give 10 z for 1 y, 
it seems obvious at first sight that the middle rate is 74 x for 1 y. 
Is this, however, really more defensible than the different result, 
34(¢+75)y for 1 x? Is it not rather the case that these two rates 
have equal claims to be regarded as the middle one, and that 
either can be made to appear obvious by the adoption of suitable 
units?? All this kind of discussion is, however, from our present 
point of view, of academic rather than of practical interest. For 
I conceive that, in actual contests, such as wage contests, there 
is, as a rule, some definite rate, which, whether they ought to 
do so or not, both parties do, as a matter of fact, consider to 
represent a draw. This rate will, I imagine, generally be that 
“‘middle rate’’ which happens to present itself as obvious in 

1 In La Riforma Sociale for August 1907. 
? The emergence of this difficulty in the present connection was pointed out to 


me by Mr. J, M. Keynes, to whom I am indebted for several criticisms upon the 
draft of this article. 
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regard to the particular scale units that are being employed. 
No doubt, in the special case when the equilibrium locus is made 
up of A’s part of the settlement locus on the demand curve, and 
B’s part of the settlement locus on the contract curve, this solu- 
tion is not altogether satisfactory, because, whereas a rate on 
A’s part is merely a rate, one on B’s part is a rate coupled with 
a@ power enjoyed by-A to fix the amount sold. In this case, 
therefore, the contestants would probably agree that a drawn con- 
test was more properly represented by a rate somewhat nearer 
than half-way to that afforded by the extreme point of B’s part of 
the locus. This case is, however, rare in practice. In general a 
drawn contest means splitting the difference between the two 
extreme rates embraced in the equilibrium locus.‘ This inter- 
mediate rate, therefore, as constituting the result which equality 
of force on the two sides would be likely to bring about, in 
general represents the most probable position of the exchange 
index. ; 

The most probable position being given, the measure of prob- 
ability attaching to the other possible positions can be represented 
by a series of ordinates, symmetrical on both sides of the ordinate 
representing the greatest probability, and diminishing as the 
points to which they refer become more distant from the most 
probable position, in such wise that the two extreme points of 
the equilibrium locus are represented as the least probable posi- 
tions of the index. 

These results, however, though valid, are of very little practical 
utility. For, if we are entirely ignorant of the forces that deter- 
mine the position of the index within the equilibrium locus, the 
measure of probability attaching to our most probable position, 
derived as it is from the mere presumption that inequality of 
force on the two sides would have been noticed, differs from the 
measure of probability attaching to even the least probable of 
the other points by an amount so small as to be scarcely appre- 
ciable. Practically speaking, we have to admit that, when our 
ignorance is as great as is here supposed, no one point on the 
equilibrium locus is appreciably more likely than any other to be 
the seat of the exchange index. 


- 


§ 14. Secondly, suppose that our acquaintance with the causes 
influencing the position of the index is increased in such wise 
that the relative personal situation of the contestants is known 


1 If the demand and supply curves are symmetrical, the difference is split when 
the index falls at their intersection. 
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to us, but certain other causes which we may vaguely term the 
accidents of circumstance are unknown. 

The factors determining relative personal situation include 
comparative strength of character, capacity, and other personal 
qualities ; comparative wealth, under which is involved ability 
to endure a conflict such as a strike or a rate-war without bank- 
ruptcy ; comparative opportunity to obtain, voluntarily or under 
compulsion, aid from others, such as contributions of funds, a 
strike in sympathy, a boycott of the enemy by consumers, the 
exercise of pressure upon him by some financial ally of our 
own; comparative solidarity, whereon depends the possibility of 
discriminations in time or place designed to ruin opponents 
seriatim ; and, lastly, the attitude of the law towards the employ- 
ment of various methods of ‘‘ clubbing.’ ! 

Relative personal situations being known, the most probable 
position of the index within the equilibrium locus is that position 
which it would occupy if, outside the forces of demand and supply, 
the personal stuations of the contestants were the only causes in 
existence. When the personal situations are equal, this position 
is that of drawn contest ; when they are unequal, it is some point 
on the part of the equilibrium locus favourable to the stronger 
contestant, and lying further along that part the more unequal 
the situations are. 

As in the former case, the measure of probability attaching 
to the other possible positions of the index is represented by a 
series of ordinates symmetrical about the one representing greatest 
probability, and diminishing as the points to which they refer 
recede from the most probable position. If this position is that 
of drawn contest, the probability that the index will fall at one 
extremity of the equilibrium locus is equal to the probability 
of its falling at the other; but, if the most probable position is 
not that of drawn contest, this is not so. 

The main difference, however, between the present case and 
the preceding is in the degree of probability attaching to our 
probable results. The difference in probability between the most 
probable and the least probable position is in most cases increased 
—or, more generally, the probable error involved in treating the 
most probable position as the true position is diminished. 


§15. Lastly, suppose that in addition to the knowledge 


1 It may be noticed that, if the law does not intervene, it is just those new 
competitors of a large producer who are most efficient and therefore most useful to 
the public, that, as being most dangerous to the said large producer, are specially 
likely to be victimised. 
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assumed in the last section, we also have knowledge of the rela- 
tive importance of personal situations and accidents of circum- 
stance in determining the position of the exchange index. In 
this case we are able, not merely to say that the probable error 
involved in treating the most probable position as the true one 
is less than it would be under conditions of complete ignorance, 
but also in a rough way to measure this probable error. We can 
indicate a portion of the equilibriurh locus within which the 
chances are even—or any other assumed ratio—that the exchange 
index will lie. We cannot, of course, effect this measurement 
with anything like statistical accuracy, but we can say something 
in a general way. The probable error is in most cases smaller, 
and the probable equilibrium locus, so to speak, narrower, the less 
important accidents of circumstance are relatively to personal 
situations. 
C. 

§ 16. There remains the problem of- determining, in cases 
when the forces at work other than those of demand and supply 
are subject to control, on what part of the equilibrium locus the 
persons controlling these forces ought to place the exchange index. 
Prima facie, the answer can hardly be other than that given by 
Professor Edgeworth—namely, the point of maximum aggregate 
satisfaction present upon that locus. In the special case in which 
the marginal utility of one of the objects of exchange is both con- 
stant and equal for both exchangers aggregate satisfaction is the 
same at all points on the contract curve. In this case, therefore, 
there is no one point of maximum satisfaction, and, for bargains 
by way of contract curve, Professor Edgeworth’s rule fails to give 
practical guidance. In general, however, there is one point on 
the equilibrium locus such that, if the exchange index is placed 
there, aggregate satisfaction is greater than it would be for any 
other position of that index. This point does not in general 
coincide with the most probable position of the exchange index. 
It is, however, likely, particularly if the conditions are such that 
the most probable position is that of drawn contest, to lie nearer 
to that position than it does to either of the two extremes of 
the equilibrium locus.’ 

When the curves of demand and supply in which the equi- 
librium locus is involved are permanent and fixed, this reasoning 
appears to be conclusive. When, however, they are temporary 
and variable, account must be taken of the fact that whatever rate 
of exchange is established at one time will, by exercising a repel- 

1 Cf. Edgeworth, Math. Psychics, p. 55. 
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lent or attractive influence upon outsiders, affect their form and 
position at future times. Hence, the point on the equilibrium 
locus that will make for maximum aggregate satisfaction for the 
moment does not in general also make for it in the long run. 
I have argued elsewhere that the complete utilitarian end is, as 
a rule, best promoted by a series of settlements at the points at 
which the demand curves of the two organisations from moment 


to moment intersect.! 
A. C. Picou 


1 Principles and Methods of Industrial Peace, Part II., ch. ii. 














GAPS IN OUR FACTORY LEGISLATION. 


THE following suggested amendments and additions to the 
Factory Act do not, of course, represent the whole difference 
between the actual and the ideal, between that which is and 
that which ought to be. If an enlightened Government in a 
new country, with industries as yet undeveloped, were to have 
a free hand in determining the conditions under which employ- 
ment should be carried on, unhampered by custom, prejudice, or 
poverty, it could construct, and hope to enforce, a much more 
advanced and generous scheme, and be it observed, there is little 
doubt that such legislation would be, not only advantageous to 
the health of the people, but a powerful aid towards industrial 
efficiency. There is a great mass of evidence which tends to 
show that labour carried on for comparatively short hours, 
under the best sanitary conditions, and for high wages, 
eliminating the competition of child labour, is very much more 
productive than is the work of sweated industries, where the 
opposite conditions prevail. Further, it is evident that a country 
in which such a high standard of conditions could be maintained 
would enjoy an enormous advantage over its commercial com- 
petitors from the diminution of poverty, disease, and pauperism, 
which would be its reward. 

Our position in England is very different. Factory legislation 
had its small beginnings in the early nineteenth century, at 4 
time when industry was already more or less demoralised by un- 
regulated, one might say anarchic, competition, when child labour 
was recognised by custom and even approved by philanthropy, 
and capital had established a sort of prescriptive right to the 
utmost exploitation of labour. No statesman at that time could 
dare to dream of a large constructive scheme of social reform— 
the very poverty of the people would have made such an idea 
impossible. All that was attempted was to set limits to com- 
petition in its worst excesses, to prevent the night work of 
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children, for instance, and to restrict their hours of labour. Even 
these measures, tardy and inadequate as they seem to us, had 
a great deal of prejudiced opposition to meet. The roots of 
custom and habit are hard to disentangle in an old country like 
ours, and the reformer has perforce to content himself with 
progress step by step, ever dogged and hindered by the know- 
ledge that the greatest obstacle to progress is that very poverty 
of the people that he is working to diminish. We may be per- 
fectly convinced of the soundness of the economic argument that 
long hours and insanitary conditions diminish efficiency, and, 
therefore, in the long run, tend to keep wages low, but we cannot 
entirely put aside the reflection that a higher standard of require- 
ments will perchance lessen the earnings of the already under- 
paid, or even throw them out of work, at the moment. Factory 
legislation has never aimed at more than the redress of the abuse 
most clearly perceived at a given moment. It has in this way, 
however, progressed from small beginnings until at the present 
day it forms, not, indeed, the comprehensive scheme of race 
preservation indicated above, but at all events a very substantial 
measure of protection against the manifold dangers inci- 
dental to industry, dangers from which “‘ the labourer,’’ to use 
the vague generalisation of the classical economists, is usually 
either by age, sex, ignorance, or economic dependence, not 
capable of guarding himself or herself. Our social reform is a 
process of becoming rather than of being. The individualist asks 
despairingly, ‘‘ Where are we to stop?’’ The answer must be, 
‘* Certainly not yet.’’ Opportunist methods and piecemeal reform 
are the English tradition. Consequently the work, like women’s 
work, ‘‘is never done.’’ The subject of the present article is 
merely to point out the next steps. We may separate the subject- 
matter as follows: (1) Duration of work; (2) Health and safety ; 
(3) Payment of wages. 

(1) As regards the hours of work, there is a growing feeling 
that these are too long, especially for growing girls. The period 
of employment under 1 Edw. VII. c. 22 is for women and young 
persons (1.e., boys and girls from 14 to 18) 12 hours, with intervals 
for meals which must be not less than 1} hours in non-textile 
factories and workshops, and 2 hours in textile factories. This 
means that any girl of 14, or of 13, who has passed the educa- 
tional requirements in force, may work ‘‘round the clock,’’ 1.e., 
from 6 to 6, 7 to 7, or 8to 8. When I have put the matter thus in 
addressing meetings of ladies not familiar with the subject, I 
have sometimes been met with an incredulous look, and the 
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objection, ‘‘I thought the Factory Act had altered all that.’’ It 
certainly is somewhat remarkable that a century of legislation 
has done no more for these young growing girls, who, at a pecu- 
liarly critical and important age, may still be employed for hours 
longer than most men consider a proper working day for them- 
selves. Shorter hours for all protected workers would seem to 
be an appropriate measure of relief. It may be remarked that 
in non-textile factories it has for some time been customary not 
to work the full legal hours. About nine hours is the rule, for 
instance, in the Birmingham brass works; an employer in this 
trade once very kindly explained to me in detail how it was that 
he found it actually bad economy to keep going more than nine 
hours, because the girls could not keep their attention fixed longer, 
made more “‘scrap’’ and wasted material. This seems to be com- 
monly recognised in metal work, pottery, &c., but for some 
obscure reason textile factories customarily work the full legal 
hours—10 per day. Now it is important -to remember that these 
hours mean more work and more fatigue than they did when 
the normal day was first introduced 50 odd years ago. The 
speeding up of machinery has increased the strain, and even as 
long ago as 1872 shorter hours were agitated for by the trade 
unions. In the following year Dr. Bridges and Mr. Holmes were 
instructed by the Local Government Board to hold an inquiry 
as to the health of women and young workers in textiles. They 
reported, after taking a considerable quantity of evidence, that 
since the passing of the Act of 1847, the strain on the workpeople 
had certainly increased, i.e., each operative had a larger amount 
of machinery to attend to; the machinery was driven at greater 
speed ; the practice of giving overlookers and foremen a premium 
on the work done impelled them to exact steadier and harder 
work than formerly. The Act of 1874, however, merely required 
an additional half-hour for rest and meals daily. In the interven- 
ing period the strain has undoubtedly increased. One of H.M.’s 
inspectors tells me that ‘‘ both in cotton and woollen the strain 
of the full hours with speeding up is almost intolerable to the 
less robust women and girls.’’ Miss Anderson, Chief Lady In- 
spector, stated before the Physical Deterioration Committee that 
in her opinion the legal hours were too long—‘* longer for women 
than men would stand in their own organised industries’’ 
(Evidence, q. 1,498). Her Memorandum, included with the Com- 
mittee’s Report, should also be studied in this connection. Dr. 
Oliver, in considering the subject of ‘‘speeding up,’’ writes: 
‘“That there is greater strain upon the nervous system, more 
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exhaustion, and consequently need for greater leisure, few will 
deny, and that in many instances the hard work induces prema- 
ture old age goes without saying. Will this speeding up tend 
to make female mill-workers better mothers and help them to 
give birth to healthy and robust children, or to infants who are 
puny, ill-nourished, and of a highly-strung, nervous system? . . 
There is a limit beyond which the speeding of machinery cannot 
be run without detriment to the health of the operators, unless 
their hours of work are materially shortened.’’! The extreme 
monotony of factory work is in itself a cause of strain. This 
was noted by Dr. Bridges and Mr. Holmes in the report already 
quoted (p. 43), and has more recently been observed by Miss 
Vines (see Factory Inspectors’ Report for 1904, p. 260). 

But although the textile factories customarily work up to the 
full limit of the legal hours, it has to be noted that they are 
by law better regulated than the non-textile factories. In the 
former, work may not be continued by a child, young person, or 
woman for more than 43 hours without a break. In the latter 
the spell may be, and frequently is, 5 hours. Taking into con- 
sideration the hurry and pressure under which modern industry 
is carried on, this is too long a spell. Another grievance is that 
the pause for a midday meal is frequently too short. An hour’s 
interval must be allowed before 3 o’clock p.m., but this hour 
may be divided, half an hour taken perhaps before beginning work 
(8.30 instead of 8), and only half an hour need then be allowed 
for dinner. The results of so inadequate an interval after a long 
morning’s work are considered by Miss Anderson to be very 
serious. This restriction of the dinner-hour appears to be a 
common custom in the London dress trades, and accounts for 
much indigestion, anemia, and sickly looks noticeable among the 
young women working in these trades. 

Another highly desirable reform in regard to hours of work 
would be the abolition of overtime. This has been consistently 
advocated by the trade unions, especially by the Women’s Trade 
Union League, for many years. Overtime has been made illegal 
for young persons in all trades, and also for women in textile, and 
in some non-textile, industries. Exemptions are still permitted 
in industries in which the nature of the employment is supposed 
to require elasticity, as, for instance, the making of wearing ap- 
parel, Christmas presents, &c., &c. The workers in these employ- 
ments are thus liable to be kept for very long spells of work at 
certain seasons. Considering how long the daily hours under the 


1 Oliver, Diseases of Occupations, p. 3. 
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Factory Act still are, it appears utterly unreasonable to require 
overtime as well. A master once said to me, ‘‘In nine hours 
the girls have done as much work as it is in them to do.’’ The 
permission of overtime is simply a premium on irregularity and 
bad organisation. Permission to make up “‘lost time’’ and work 
overtime used to be granted in the textile industry, but it has 
gradually been recognised as a source of weakness, the exceptions 
have been shut off one by one, and the ‘* normal day’’ has become 
more and more the standard. The trend is unmistakably towards 
the prohibition of overtime, and the sooner the better, if we 
value the health of working girls and women. 

It is necessary to remark here that even if the working day 
is reduced by one hour, and overtime prohibited, the state of 
things is still not satisfactory in regard to young workers. A 
full day’s work, whether 10 hours or 9, ought not to be required 
of a boy, still less of a girl, of 13 or 14. The question is a difficult 
one, because, as most people now know, the organisation of a 
textile factory (possibly of other factories) involves a subdivision of 
labour, which renders the elder and more skilled workers depen- 
dent on the co-operation of the younger and less skilled. The 
spinner cannot work without his “‘ piecer.’’ This difficulty might 
perhaps be got over by raising the age of half-timers to 16. If 
this operated as a discouragement on the employment of young 
workers, it might, on the other hand, tend to increase the demand 
for the labour of adult women, and raise their wages. One of 
H.M.’s inspectors tells me that the present tendency is to employ 
girls rather than women, which has the effect of depressing piece 
rates. From the social point of view, adult workers should be 
preferred. May not some of the high infant mortality of the 
cotton towns be due to the overstrain of women in their early 
life, before maturity ? 

(2) In regard to improving the regulations for health much 
might be said, did space permit. It is a singular fact that with 
all our national pride in cleanliness, the Factory Act includes 
no provision in regard to washing appliances, save for certain 
specified dangerous trades. In France this provision is required 
in factories and workshops generally; English law apparently 
regards wash-basins, soap, and towels as an expense only to be 
justified when deadly peril, such as lead or phosphorus poisoning 
is involved. In a recent report, Miss Anderson says that the need 
for washing appliances is increasingly felt among women and girls 
(surely a hopeful sign), and has a moral and social, as well as 
a hygienic, value. The girl who is contented to go home dirty and 
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unkempt from the long day’s work is not the most self-respecting 
of workers. Even in cases where the work is specially hot and 
dirty (is not most work more or less hot and dirty?), the lady 
inspectors have no power to do more than advise this provision, 
which one would expect the ordinary self-respect of employers 
to dictate. Miss Anderson says that employers will complain to 
her of the roughness or carelessness of the young women they 
employ, yet do not realise how extraordinarily ‘‘ rough, primitive, 
and uncivilised’’ are the surroundings in which too often they 
place their employees, or how closely these phenomena are re- 
lated. It is pleasanter to read that the same observer has often 
noted with surprise and admiration the efforts working women 
will make, in the face of the greatest difficulties, to turn home- 
wards with a neat and cleanly appearance. The Chief Inspector 
has said that washing accommodation has a civilising influence, 
and he has rarely known such provision to be unused or despised. 
Probably no class in any society takes such an open and almost 
childish pride in the habits that promote physical health and re- 
finement as the English wealthy classes. Might they not occa- 
sionally ask themselves what are the conditions in the houses from 
which they draw their rents, the factories from which they draw 
their profits, or the industries in which they invest their capital ? 
Much is done by the best employers, and the law might surely try 
to awaken the sleeping conscience of the worse. 

Another important point in regard to health is the medical 
inspection of young persons to ascertain their physical fitness for 
work or for special kinds of work. This is already done for 
children on entering the factory, and the inspectors have power 
to require the certifying surgeon to make a re-inspection of young 
persons under 16. It was represented to the Physical Deteriora- 
tion Committee that this re-examination might properly be made 
general and compulsory, and extended to all young workers under 
18 or even 21. Dr. Scott pointed out that some boys, who might 
be fully capable of useful work, were yet too slow-witted to deal 
safely with machinery, and might be the cause or the victim of 
horrible accidents. The same gentleman strongly urged the 
medical inspection of boys before working in coal mines, and the 
abolition of half-time for children. He considered that boys who 
came straight from school to work at 14 made better and more 
capable and regular workers. Another observer, who has recently 
visited a good many factories on business, has told me he was 
greatly struck by the fact that the employment of children seems 
to be dying out in the best conducted factories, and to linger on in 
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those which are most crowded, worst ventilated, gnd altogether 
precisely the most undesirable for children to be in. 

Among other provisions for health which are still not required 
by law, but are urgently needed, their absence forming the subject 
of many complaints to the women inspectors, are the provision 
of mess-rooms; these are chiefly needed in large works, and 
might be dispensed with in small workshops or where there are 
facilities for meals accessible in the immediate neighbourhood. 
It is important that mess-rooms should be under the supervision 
of the inspector, instead of, as now, outside it. Cloakrooms or 
provision suitable for outdoor garments are also highly necessary, 
many workers having a long walk and arriving wet through in 
bad weather. The provision of adequate light in workrooms is 
a singular omission from the law. One of the lady inspectors 
writes to me that some provision is necessary to ensure that both 
by day or artificial light all workers should have sufficient and 
properly placed light on their work. An inadequate or badly- 
placed arrangement causes straining of eyesight, stooping or 
twisting of shoulders, headache, not to mention more terrible 
dangers from machinery worked in shadow or in an uncertain 
fitful light. The lighting of staircases, passages, yards, and sani- 
tary conveniences is also necessary both for physical and moral 
reasons. 

In regard to one of the most important of the Factory Act 
provisions for health—namely, the prohibition of work after con- 
finement—it is not possible here to say much, as the adequate 
discussion of it would take us outside the subject of the Factory 
Act. Every competent person is agreed that the prohibition 
of work for one month is altogether insufficient, but every- 
one also knows that the poverty of the women themselves is 
the most frequent cause of breaches of the law, and in default 
of some system of national insurance or compensation for the 
expenses of maternity, it is difficult to see how the period of 
unemployment can be extended. One useful an:endment, how- 
ever, could be made in the existing law, and thai is the deletion 
of the word ‘‘ knowingly.’’ At present the employer can escape 
a fine if he can show that he did not know, or could not be 
expected to know, that the woman had given birth to a child 
within four weeks. It has actually been decided in a court of 
law that an employer which is a company cannot have cognisance 
of such a fact, and, therefore, is not liable to a fine for employ- 
ing the woman in such circumstances (see Report for 1904, 
p. 273). It is extremely difficult for the inspectors to get a 
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conviction under this section, even when the offence is practically 
certain. Other useful provisions would be to require that the 
occupation of mothers be returned in the registration of the deaths 
of infants, and to require mothers to produce a medical certificate 
on returning to work. But the main question is an economic one, 
which cannot be dealt with under the Factory Act alone. 

The carrying of heavy weights by women and young persons 
is frequently mentioned by H.M.’s inspectors as being highly 
dangerous to health. Of all uses to put a woman to, surely that 
of beast of burden is one of the most repugnant and inhuman. 
Some provision could surely be made to check the practice, which 
in the case of children has been forbidden by the Act of 1903. 
The enforcement of similar regulations in the case of women and 
girls would result either in the increased employment of men 
or in the more extended use of labour-saving appliances, as 
trolleys, &c., either of which would be far better social economy 
than the overstrain of these poor women, often bearing the triple 
burden of mother, wife, and industrial worker. 

Miss Anderson has stated that in her opinion it is possible 
to conduct factory labour in such a manner as to involve no 
harm to health whatever. The conditions that injure health, 
as, for instance, the quantity of dust generated in certain pro- 
cesses, are not essential to any employment, but admit of a 
remedy if due scientific means are used. It is interesting to recall 
that about 90 years ago Sir Richard Arkwright described to Peel’s 
Committee the means he used to prevent dust in the process of 
cleaning cotton, and said there need be no dust. Miss Anderson 
told the Physical Deterioration Committee that among the causes 
adverse to health in industry were dusty processes, extremes of 
temperature, and working ina damp atmosphere. There has been 
a great improvement in the application of exhaust ventilation to 
the removal of injurious dust and in remedies for defective 
structural conditions, but much yet remains to be done. There 
seems to be a general opinion among experts that progress now 
lies in the direction of raising the general standard of hygiene, by 
means of cleanliness, ventilation, and light, the maintenance of 
proper space between machines and between the workers em- 
ployed, freedom from dust, and control of temperature, all of 
which conditions are now felt to be more important on the whole 
than the adoption of specific precautions for dangerous trades. 

(3) In regard to wages, no discussion can here be attempted 
of the proposed law re wages boards, which would demand an 
article to itself, though I may perhaps be allowed to say in passing 
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that I regard the extreme poverty and underpayment of large 
classes of workers as the main evil of their condition, and fully 
believe that Factory Acts and Public Health Acts, valuable as these 
are, cannot adequately protect workers who are too underpaid to 
combine together for the enforcement of the law. But the present 
law as to payment of wages undoubtedly needs strengthening. 
The Women’s Trade Union League has for many years demanded 
the abolition of fines and deductions. Miss Clementina Black, in 
her book, Sweated Industry (p. 41 et seq.), tells us how fines, 
which the outsider might innocently suppose to be instituted as 
a means of preserving discipline amongst giddy young workers, 
are actually a profit-making device among low-class employers. 
Miss Black quotes wage-books in which fines and deductions 
amounted to a sum varying from 10 to 30 per cent. of wages. 
In another case workers were charged rent for their place in the 
factory. In others charges are made for use of machines, or even 
for cleaning the workroom, one ingenious employer paying 15s. 
to the scrubber, while the pence collected from the workers 
amounted to twice that sum. Some charge for hot water to make 
tea, and it can be easily seen that even a small charge of this 
kind, when put upon a number of workers, would bring in a 
sum much in excess of the cost of water. Deductions for spoilt 
work are often grossly unfair, as with jam and preserve making, 
where one or two jars in a few hundreds are sure to crack with 
the heat. The unlucky girl who chances to wash the cracked 
jar will be charged for damage she is probably entirely uncon- 
nected with, and may even be made to pay the selling price of 
the pot of jam. Other deductions are inflicted for punishment ; 
and of these Miss Black tells a significant story. One of the 
best employers who have come within her observation said, when 
questioned on this head, ‘‘If I could not run a factory without 
fines I should be ashamed to run one at all.’’ Another employer 
of a very different stamp defended himself against a charge of 
excessive fining by asserting that, without fines, his factory would 
be a ‘‘bear-garden.’’ Comment is superfluous. Perhaps the 
worst kind of fine is that used by employers who deduct a surplus 
from those piece-workers who make up a total rather better than 
usual. I have myself been told by a girl in reference to a certain 
factory : ‘‘It doesn’t do to work too well there—they cut you 
down directly.’’ Miss Black mentions a factory where the fore- 
man deducts 1 or 2 shillings from the week’s payment if he 
thinks the girl entitled to it has ‘‘ earned too much.’’ Can any- 
thing more demoralising than such a system be imagined? Fines 
No. 70.—VoL. XVIII. R 
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and deductions should be abolished, and the ‘‘ Particulars Clause,’’ 
which provides that the worker shall be made fully acquainted 
with the piece rates he or she is working for, needs extension to 
all piece-work trades. In isolated cases employers in industries 
not under the clause have voluntarily adopted it, showing that 
they realise the advantage of having a fair and above-board agree- 
ment. Legislation is also necessary to bring out-workers more 
completely under the Truck Acts, the decision of the High Court 
in Squire v. The Midland Lace Co. having unfortunately placed 
outside the protection of the law a large class of needy workers.! 
B. L. Hurcnins 


1 See report on the Truck Acts in the Factory Inspector’s Report for 1906, p. 239, 
and a report of the above case in the Factory Inspector's Report for 1904, p. 281 
The Court stated that it gave its decision reluctantly and recommended amendment 
of the law. 











THE EQUALISATION OF RATES IN LONDON. 


In the year 1907-8 the rates levied by the different Borough 
Councils varied from 6s. 3d. in St. Anne’s and St. James’s, 
Westminster, to 10s. 8d. in Bromley, Poplar. The anomalies 
become more apparent if we deduct the rate raised in respect 
of expenditure borne centrally, and consider only the rate which 
represents expenditure borne locally. This local rate is, in St. 
Anne’s and St. James’s, 1s. 2d., and in Bromley 5s. Od., the 
rate in the second case being more than four times the rate it 
is in the first. The amazing difference between the two chal- 
lenges attention and demands explanation. In considering the 
matter a little more closely, it is desirable to take not a single 
year, which may represent an abnormal state of affairs, but the 
average of four years. I have selected for this purpose the average 
for the four years 1901-2 to 1904-5, and I have chosen these 
particular years because the calculations involved have been 
made by Mr. Harper, the Statistical Officer of the London County 
Council, in reports submitted to that body. In order to avoid a 
needless multiplication of figures, I shall confine the discussion 
to four Boroughs: Poplar and Bermondsey, where the rates are 
highest ; and Paddington and Kensington, where they are lowest. 
I have excluded the City and Westminster because they can 
neither be said to present a picture of normal Boroughs. 

The average local rate for the four years in each of the 


Boroughs is :— 


WII oes case cd dsaessceeuees 4s. 7d. 
B@PMoOnGsey....000c<s0s.6000000 4s, 2d. 
PRGMRIONE, «ooo ssccxcssscccieses 1s, 9d. 
WROGRIAL OES | cicscsccscennusiceese 1s. 5d. 


One reason for this disparity may be found in the difference 
of assessable value per head of population. In a district mainly 
inhabited by the rich this figure will be high, while in a district 


mainly inhabited by the poor it will be low. For the four 
R 2 
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Boroughs the assessable value per head is, in pounds, as 
follows :— 


RNR: ac cseosuauaceeceseeess 4°8 
Bermondsey ...............++ y fot | 
Paddington ...... suesannasien 9°8 
KOUMNEGON: ...55..0<s00000008 12-7 


It will be seen that low rates and a high assessable value, and 
high rates and a low assessable value, go together. This, in 
general, is true of the other Boroughs. In the eight Boroughs 
where rates are lowest (excluding the City and Westminster), the 
average assessable value is £10 1s., while in the eight Boroughs 
where rates are highest, the average assessable value is £5 4s., 
little more than half. If the assessable value per head were 
the same in the four Boroughs, and if that value were the value 
for Kensington, the local rates would be :— 


POOPIE sca vcuassasictas veiecacsevs 1s. 9d. 
SSEEINOTUNOY 05 cscvcssrecessesese Qs. 4d. 
PROGINGHON .....550056ss000s005- SRR, 
PBQMIEITIRUDR 5555-5 casesssencasse 1s. 5d. 


while if that value were the value for Poplar, the figures would 
be :— 


RUAN cn acosauanccaecscetan thane 4s, Td. 
BIGEMONGROY. «550002500 ccseveess 6s. 2d. 
IRIE 2002 0 oss.55 ce sec eos 4s, Od. 
RGD EMMIOD: oici5i<5 case causesie 4s, 3d. 


On the assumption of equal assessable value the variation in 
local rates would, to a great extent, disappear ; difference of local 
rates is thus associated with a difference of assessable value. 

But there are other factors which must be considered. A 
district with a low assessable value is a district largely inhabited 
by the poor, and where there are many poor we must expect a 
larger expenditure to be incurred by the Boards of Guardians than 
where there are few. The poor rate for the four Boroughs is :— 


PROUD oad lonssucsscaccscecssoen Qs. 6d. 
BAPMONGAAY 0.25.00 060ceseesese Qs, 5d. 
| Os. 3d. 
Me 1 rere Os. 5d. 


It may be urged that the Poplar and Bermondsey Boards of 
Guardians are extravagant, especially as regards outdoor relief, 
and no doubt this is, to some extent, true; but in the famous 
St.-George’s-in-the-East the Guardian rate was 2s. 1d., and in 
Whitechapel 1s. Under any circumstances, therefore, a district 
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with a low assessable value must expect to be burdened with a 
heavy expenditure on the relief of the poor. 

The other factor in the local rates is the expenditure of the 
Borough Councils. For the four districts this was :— 


PMI cars hacen topes vedic ee 2s. 1d. 
BIGPOND OSOT ic 3 5 ccciccccecsceses 1s. 9d. 
Ba 2 et 1s. 6d. 
Kensington... <.0c0s<nseccees 1s. Od. 


There is here no such striking difference as was found in the 
case of the Boards of Guardians. But the two rates stand on 
a different footing; the expenditure of the Guardians benefits 
only those in receipt of some form of relief, while the expenditure 
of the Borough Councils benefits all members of the community. 
Further, while the poor must be provided for somehow, it is 
possible for Borough Councils to neglect their duties in the way 
of necessary expenditure without raising a popular outcry. It 
is, therefore, important to ascertain the -Borough Council ex- 
penditure per head of population. It might be expected on 
general considerations that, where the necessary services are effi- 
ciently carried out, there should not be any great difference 
between one Borough and another in expenditure per head. For 
in districts largely inhabited by the poor, the expenditure per 
head on public health, baths and wash-houses, and the like, would 
be higher than in wealthy districts, while the opposite would 
be true of expenditure per head on lighting and streets, and the 
excess of the one would compensate for the deficiency of the 
other. The average expenditure of the Borough Councils per 
head of population for the four years is :— 


TIMMS \ccndacousanssseahnaanesens 9s. Od. 
BOSOne ys. «5. s6ces6 esccss 12s. Od. 
PUG ooo cst ccc stsccdecs 14s. Od. 
IONE 60a os inceecesseecsss 12s, 7d. 


It must be borne in mind that this is the average of the actual 
expenditure, while the rates are levied to meet expenditure arrived 
at after the application of certain equalisation funds. Apart from 
Poplar, the differences are not very large, and in respect of 
Poplar we should remember that its assessable value per head 
is very low, and there is, therefore, every inducement to keep 
down expenditure. This conjunction of low expenditure with 
a low assessable value, and of high expenditure with a high 
assessable value, will become more marked if we compare the 
four districts which have the lowest expenditure with the four 
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districts which have the highest, excluding, as before, West- 
minster and the City :— 


Expenditure Assessable value 
per head. per head, 
POOIMROTIS 5 oJsicecessavenvaacansienceses 4s. 1d, £ 55 
BetChMAl Green  ......:08000c0sse0see 4s. Td. £ 4:1 
Mile End Old Town ............... 5s. 11d, £ 3°8 
Stoke Newington .................. 6s. 4d. £ 6°6 
MOIME NOI coisa ccouzaereonpeseseicecentec 14s, 11d. £11°5 
PARE VIOIITIO ses sicrcsevssvasecssvocess 17s, Od. £13°3 
PRON 55.5 cS 5 scasssuse'sssosasee 19s. 5d. £11 °7 
BEOMIINID  sootaccacesces<ssethneqossceuss 25s. 5d. £153 


Now if, as has been shown to be reasonable, there should be 
no great difference in expenditure per head, it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that districts with a low assessable value 
keep down unduly the cost of the necessary services, while districts 
with a high assessable value swell the cost by unjustifiable ex- 
travagance. 

Three conclusions follow from the foregoing examination into 
the differences of local rating. First, high rates are, in the main, 
due not to local extravagance, but to low assessment; in other 
words, the burden of the rates is most heavy where the district 
is most poverty-stricken. Secondly, another cause for high rates 
is to be found in the fact that where assessments are low there 
are many poor and, consequently, large demands for expenditure 
on the part of Boards of Guardians. Thirdly, the rates in many 
of these lowly-assessed districts would be yet higher than they 
actually are if the fear of the rates did not lead to a cutting down 
of much desirable expenditure on public health, roads, lighting, 
and the like. The division of London into cities of the poor and 
cities of the rich injures the poor in three different ways; they 
stand in greater need of public services, and actually receive 
less, and what little they receive, measured in rates, costs them 
more than is the case in better favoured districts. Whether, 
therefore, we look to the claims of humanity or to the claims of 
justice, London stands in urgent need of a satisfactory scheme 
for the equalisation of the rates. 


EXISTING EQUALISATION FUNDS. 


Before considering such a scheme, it is desirable to examine 
the existing regulations which secure a certain amount of equalisa- 
tion. These are many and very complex and very cumbersome, 
and it is possible to discuss the question only in the broadest 
outline, omitting sundry intricacies of detail. 
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There is first the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, admin- 
istered by the Local Government Board. The cost of certain 
services carried out by the Guardians, together with the amount 
of a grant at the rate of 5d. a day for each adult indoor pauper, 
is ascertained, and the several amounts totalled for the whole 
of London. This total sum is then apportioned among the unions 
on the basis of rateable value, and is, therefore, equalised. The 
chief services, whose cost is thus equalised, are the maintenance 
of lunatics and insane poor, indoor paupers, pauper chil- 
dren, and the provision of the salaries and the rations 
of officers. The Local Government Board exercises a 
very strict control over the Guardians. The Board may 
require the Guardians to appoint such officers as it thinks 
necessary, and has the power of fixing and approving 
salaries, and of rejecting and dismissing many of the officers 
selected by the Guardians. It is this control which has made 
it possible to centralise a large amount of poor-law expenditure. 
From the point of view of equalisation, the case of the Guardians 
is of importance, because it presents an example of an elected 
body which can draw on central funds because there is the safe- 
guard of central control against extravagance on the one hand, 
and against inefficiency on the other. 

The second method of equalising expenditure is to be found 
in the County Grants administered by the London County 
Council. The following are the more important County Grants. 
There is first the indoor pauper grant of 4d. a head per day for 
every indoor pauper. But this grant, with that whimsical in- 
consistency characteristic of much legislation, is based on the 
number of paupers prior to 1888, and not on the number of 
paupers in each particular year. During the twenty years that 
have elapsed much water has flowed under the bridges, and 
many paupers have surged into some districts and out of others. 
In consequence, the grant bears no adequate relation to existing 
requirements. Secondly, the County Council pays half the 
salaries of medical officers of health and sanitary inspectors ap- 
pointed by the local authorities. Finally, omitting many small 
grants, the County Council administers the Equalisation Fund. 

The Equalisation Fund consists of a sum equal to the produce 
of a 6d. rate for all London. It is distributed among the different 
Boroughs in amounts proportional to the population of each 
Borough. The idea underlying the institution of the fund was 
the belief that the expenditure of each Borough was propor- 
tional to its population. As was shown above, there is a good 
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deal to be said for this theory. But while it may be true that 
the expenditure of each Borough per head ought to be about 
the same, it does not follow that this ‘‘ ought ’’ will be fulfilled. 
Nor has this been the case in practice; Deptford, for example, 
which has the lowest expenditure per head of any Borough 
Council, received a grant from the Equalisation Fund equivalent 
to a 2d. rate, and other anomalies exist. In short, a district 
with a low assessable value per head of population stands to 
gain largely from the application of this fund, but it does not 
necessarily follow that the expenditure of the district will be 
high, for it may be kept unduly low. The fault of the Equalisa- 
tion Fund lies in the fact that, while it may lower rates in poor 
districts, it provides no guarantee for the efficiency of the service. 
To advocate, as is sometimes done, an enlargement of this fund 
is unwise. For we want to equalise not only rates, but the value 
derived from the several services. 


A SCHEME FOR EQUALISATION. 


Any new scheme for equalising rates must satisfy three condi- 
tions : it must remove the present anomalies by establishing a 
practically uniform rate for each Borough; it must provide safe- 
guards against extravagance; and it must secure efficiency in 
the different services. There are at the present time in each 
district of London two directly elected bodies—the Boards of 
Guardians and the Borough Councils. Are we to retain these 
minor bodies, or shall we sweep them away, and transfer their 
power to the County Council? From the point of view of 
equalising rates there is much to be said for the plan of destruc- 
tion, as, with a single spending authority, there would automatic- 
ally be a single rate. But London is a large place, and it is 
difficult to imagine that one central body could effectively super- 
vise the affairs of four and a half million persons. Either it would 
be found necessary to increase the membership of the Council 
to such an extent that the Council would assume unwieldy dimen- 
sions, and develop into a machine with an indefinite output of 
profuse and irrelevant verbiage, or we should be compelled to 
establish a hierarchy of officials and a close bureaucracy, a system 
not in accord with principles of English local government. 
Neither alternative is satisfactory, and we should lose, in addi- 
tion, even that small amount of interest in local affairs which 
now exists, and which could ill be spared. 

But if we renounce the idea of a single central authority, 
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there is no reason why there should be two minor elected bodies 
in every district, each levying its own rate. We will assume, 
therefore, that the Boards of Guardians are abolished, some of 
their powers being given to the County Council, and the remainder 
transferred to the Borough Councils. To secure equalisation, 
these reconstructed Borough Councils must, from a financial 
standpoint, be placed. under the control of some central body, 
and it is clear that a directly-elected body, like the County Council, 
is more suitable to exercise the necessary powers than a Govern- 
ment department like the Local Government Board. The 
problem, therefore, which requires solution turns on the question 
of how the County Council can control the expenditure of the 
Borough Councils. If we pass in review the chief duties which 
will devolve on the Borough Councils, we shall be able to show 
that the task set up does not present any insuperable difficulties. 
Let us begin with the redistribution of the powers of the 
present Boards of Guardians. The most important and the most 
difficult duty that now devolves on the Guardians is the determina- 
tion of the kind of relief suitable to meet the needs of each par- 
ticular case of distress. To discuss in detail this intricate subject 
is not possible within the limits of a brief essay, but certain 
fundamental principles should be clear. We want uniformity 
throughout London, and at the present time each Board follows 
its own sweet will, regardless of the policy of others. We can 
only get uniformity if a single authority is ultimately responsible 
for the principles which guide those who are concerned with 
individual decisions. To a large extent tnis is a_ technical 
question; no layman can decide whether a patient should be 
admitted to the infirmary, sent to an asylum or institution for 
imbeciles, or whether he can be treated in his own home; it is 
essentially a question for the expert. Are the circumstances really 
different when we are called on to determine whether a family 
shall be sent to the workhouse, or receive out-relief; whether a 
widow shall be assisted to keep her children, or whether some 
or all of them shall be brought up in an institution? Surely the 
knowledge and the experience of an expert are as necessary here, 
as they are recognised to be in cases requiring medical treatment. 
At the present time we have a chaos of varying policies. Further, 
not only does one Board of Guardians differ in its administrative 
principles from another, but even in the same Board the several 
relief committees are usually at variance, while the same relief 
committee varies its action with the presence or absence of some 
particular member. We cannot secure any sort of uniformity 
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unless the decisions rest with officers acting under regulations 
laid down by a central authority. Some way of associating 
certain members of the Borough Councils with the work of the 
officials could easily be devised, but practically it would be the 
expert who would determine the kind of relief that would best 
meet the needs of any particular family. 

Officials under central control will, therefore, determine into 
which of a number of classes each applicant shall be placed. If 
the case is one for out-relief the amount will be settled and the 
cost thrown on the county rate. It may, however, be that admis- 
sion to an institution is the appropriate treatment. The in- 
stitutions are, at the present time, under the control of three 
different bodies. ‘The County Council provides the asylums, and 
the expenditure for the maintenance of the patients is equalised 
in a complicated fashion, which need not trouble us. Under the 
proposed scheme the whole cost will be met directly out of the 
county rate. The Metropolitan Asylums Board manages the fever 
hospitals and institutions for imbeciles. This body consists of 
representatives from the Boards of Guardians and nominees of 
the Local Government Board. With the disappearance of the 
Guardians it will likewise cease to exist, and its work will be 
merged in the work of the County Council. The workhouses and 
infirmaries are now provided and maintained by the Guardians. 
The cost of the maintenance of inmates is, to a very large extent, 
equalised with the help of the Common Poor Fund administered 
by the Local Government Board, though the loan charges fall 
on the individual localities. Equalisation here presents no diffi- 
culties; the control exercised by the Local Government Board 
over all expenditure met out of the Common Poor Fund is com- 
plete, and would be transferred to the County Councils. The 
Borough Councils would act as Visiting Committees, performing 
very much the same duties as are now carried out by the 
Guardians, though it would be desirable that all contracts should 
be under the supervision of the County Council. There remain 
the loan charges. As, under the proposed scheme, the Council, 
through its officers, would determine the destination of each 
patient, the buildings would be transferred to the Council, who, 
for the future, would be responsible for the loan charges, and 
would provide any new institutions that were required. The 
children’s institutions would pass to the Council as the Education 
Authority. The sundry minor powers, such as vaccination, now 
exercised by the Guardians, would be transferred to the County 
Council, and equalisation, where it does not now exist, could easily 
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be secured. In this way the whole of the rate for the relief of 
the poor will be equalised, and at the same time adequate safe- 
guards provided for efficient administration. 

The existing powers of the Borough Councils would not require 
much change, though they would be placed under the financial 
control of the County Council. It would, however, be necessary 
to take from them their right of power of promoting and opposing 
Bills in Parliament. This power has in the past involved much 
needless expense, and has frequently led to the not very edifying 
spectacle of one authority fighting another. Another power which 
it would be necessary to take from them is the power they have 
as the valuation authority. A uniform rate for London is uniform 
only in name so long as the principles of making the assessment 
vary from district to district. It is essential that the County 
Council should become the authority for making the valuations 
for the whole of London. 

Tt will be desirable to show in what way the County Council 
could exercise financial control. All expenditure must be sanc- 
tioned before it is incurred. Every year the Borough Councils 
would be obliged to submit an estimate to meet the expenses of 
the coming year, and this estimate would require to be passed 
by the County Council. It is not as difficult to exercise financial 
control as is sometimes imagined. ‘The Local Government Board 
has exercised control of the most minute kind over all the services 
whose cost is thrown on the Common Poor Fund, and the work 
of the Borough Councils is not of so disparate a character that 
central supervision would be impossible. Take, for example, the 
most costly of the services of the Borough Councils—public health 
and streets. These are together responsible for more than half 
the rates. The County Council would find it easy, drawing on 
the experience of the past, to fix the numbers and the salaries 
of inspectors and medical officers of health ; nor would it be diffi- 
cult to estimate the cost of maintaining the streets. Such super- 
vision would prevent the cutting down of the necessary ex- 
penditure in poor parts, and the extravagance in the wealthy 
districts, and this, as has already been shown, is certainly neces- 
sary. A scale of expenditure for other services could likewise 
be formed. So far as regards remunerative services, such as 
‘‘ housing ’’ or electric lighting, the latter would naturally pass 
to the central authority, while the former could be carried out 
by the local body under conditions laid down by the central. 

It has sometimes been urged that an elected body, without 
full control of its finances, would constitute an anomaly in local 
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government, and would not offer responsibilities and attractions 
sufficient to secure the services of capable persons. There is, 
however, no reason to believe that under the restrictions proposed 
we should get candidates inferior to those who now present them- 
selves for election. It is usually forgotten that local government 
is founded on central control. The Education Authority, for 
example, cannot build a new school without the consent of the 
Board of Education, while the receipt of the annual grant depends 
on compliance with conditions laid down by that body. Further, 
the Guardians are pre-eminently an instance of an elected board 
controlled, down to the minutest detail, in all expenditure charged 
on the Common Poor Fund, and subject to close supervision in 
their general administration. Nor is it suggested that the re- 
constructed Borough Council should be deprived of all liberty to 
spend money without the previous consent of the County Council ; 
but such expenditure would be a charge on the local, and not on 
the central, rate. As a matter of fact, with the extra duties 
assigned to them, the Borough Councils would become more 
important bodies than they are at present. 

The object of this article has been to demonstrate the need 
and the possibility of a practically complete equalisation of rates ; 
I have not been concerned to show the many economies and the 
increased efficiency in the various services which would be the 
result of the proposed reorganisation of London Government. 
But there is one question so germane to the present discussion 
that it cannot be dismissed without mention. Is the area of 
administrative London to remain confined within the existing 
limits, or shall the borders be extended? 

Equalisation of rates has been proved necessary in London 
because London is split up into cities of the poor and cities of 
the rich. But this process of segregation has not ended at the 
borders, and, outside, the same forces are at work, and are pro- 
ducing effects even more disastrous. East Ham and West Ham, 
Tottenham and Edmonton and Walthamstow are groaning under 
a burden of rates as heavy as exist in any London borough. 
Further, since no equalisation funds or common poor fund lessen 
the burden, they are driven to many undesirable economies. 
Clearly, such districts must be taken into London, and if we do 
this we must evidently go further. For these districts will prove 
a heavy expense, inasmuch as they have been permitted to spring 
up without proper control over their growth, and usually in the 
absence of suitable building regulations. We must not, therefore, 
rest content with receiving into London any district after it 
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has advanced far on the road of administrative bankruptcy; we 
must anticipate the inevitable expansion of the metropolis, and 
supervise its development. We cannot do this with any hope 
of success unless we extend the border of London until it includes 
the whole of the Metropolitan Police area—in other words, until 
Administrative London and Greater London become contermin- 
ous. There will be a central authority for the total area, and in 
each district a local body, subject to central control, in accord- 
ance with the principles already outlined ; and there will be a single 
rate for the whole. The inclusion of the new district would 
from the point of view of rates make little difference to London. 
An equalised rate for the year 1905-6 for the administrative county 
of London would amount to 7s. 5d., and for the whole of Greater 
London 7s. 6d., an increase of only a penny. This scheme of ex- 
pansion doubtless involves large changes, but it is only by a bold 
policy of this character that we can hope to make out of this huge 
aggregation of isolated peoples a city adequate to the demands of 
civilisation and worthy of the Empire of whichit is the capital and 
the heart. 
R. A. Bray 








BACK TO THE LAND. 


THE State has, no doubt, an interest in securing the largest 
possible economic product from the national soil, and also in 
maintaining an adequate proportion of the population living in 
rural districts, for the supply of fresh blood, health and strength 
to the City population. But from the most intelligent and sym- 
pathetic descriptions available of rural depopulation it is obvious 
that the migration from country to town is due not so much to 
want of employment or unsatisfactory conditions of employment 
at home, as to the superior attractions of the town. The 
stream of migration flows where the money agricultural wage is 
high, as well as where it is much lower than in towns. If 
people deliberately prefer town to country because the one is 
lively and the other dull, it is difficult to see how their inclina- 
tions can be altered or controlled by Act of Parliament. But the 
subject is too important to be dismissed in this way. What is 
the extent of rural depopulation? What are the general economic 
conditions under which it takes place? Is it the case that in 
Scotland, to use the phrase of M. Jules Méline, ‘‘ the equilibrium 
between agriculture and manufactures has been upset,’’ and can 
the State do anything to restore it? For the period 1871-1901 
the town population of Scotland increased on the average about 
38,000 a year, while in the villages and rural districts there was 
a net decrease of about 2,000 a year, the villages gaining largely, 
and the purely rural districts losing heavily. The largest de- 
crease was in the class of agricultural labourers, while there was 
a substantial increase in the number of male relatives assisting 
farmers and graziers, also in the number of foremen, and of 
gardeners, nurserymen, and florists, and miscellaneous employees. 
There was a diminution of 1,000 in the number of shepherds. 
About 40 per cent. of the decrease in agricultural labourers 
consists in a decrease of women so employed. Upon the whole, 
the progressive decrease in the number of women and very young 
children employed in agriculture is matter for congratulation, as 
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evidence of a higher standard of humanity and morality. The 
bothy house of Scotland and the evils against which the English 
Agricultural Gangs Act of 1867 was directed were not pleasing 
features of our national economy. But there are many depart- 
ments of farm-work, especially on dairy-farms, for which women 
are well adapted, and in which, indeed, they excel. If the 
statistical inquiry be carried back to the period 1851-81, long 
before the agricultural depression set in, you find the total number 
of servants engaged in agriculture in Scotland sinking by nearly 
the same average of about 2,000 in the year, there being, how- 
ever, during that period a large increase in the number of 
shepherds. These figures are serious, and in some parts of the 
country there is undoubtedly a scarcity of agricultural labour. 
But is it certain that this is not the natural and normal relation 
between the urban and agricultural population in Scotland, and 
that the causes are such as may be removed by legislation? That 
relation must shift and change with the expansion of manufac- 
tures, on the one hand, and the depression of agriculture on the 
other. It must depend not on the mere inclination and desire 
of people in this country, but on the position of the country as 
@ producer and buyer in the markets of the world, including 
the market for food-stuffs. The outstanding features of British 
economic history during the period in question have been the 
rapid increase in manufactures from 1840 to 1880, and the de- 
pression of agriculture from 1870 onwards. If there has been 
a long-continued and rapid development of manufactures, and 
a retrograde or even stationary condition of agriculture, one 
would expect a considerable transfer of population from the 
country to the town. It is an illustration of the mobility of 
labour, and does rot necessarily suggest something wrong in 
the circumstances or conditions of agriculture. Nobody would 
desire to stop or hinder the development of manufactures, even 
for the sake of improving the position of agriculture. Agriculture 
is the largest and most ancient of our industries, but it cannot 
be withdrawn from the operation of any general economic ten- 
dency. In Major Craigie’s address to the Royal Statistical 
Society it is pointed out that this migration from country to 
town is almost universal in Europe. It occurs in countries which 
protect their agriculture, as well as in free importing countries. 
It occurs under every variety of land tenure and social and 
political organisation. Nowhere is it more marked than in 
France, a country, to a large extent, of small-holders, where it 
has been described with much pathos by such writers as René 
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Bazin in his La Terre qui Meurt. Such things happen because 
in these countries manufactures grow more quickly than any 
possible development of agriculture. The additional food supply 
comes from distant parts of the world. The case of Great Britain 
is somewhat special. Professor Shield Nicholson, in his recent 
Gilbey Lectures at Cambridge, observed that for the most part 
the rent paid for agricultural land in England can hardly be 
described as a payment for the natural fertility of the soil, but, 
in general, is not more than a fair return on the capital spent by 
generations of landlords in the necessary buildings, fencing, and 
drainage of the soil. Then, by a faulty system of local taxation, 
and by the inclusion in it of charges that equitably fall on the 
Imperial Exchequer, agriculture is unduly taxed to an extent 
exceeding 2s. a quarter upon wheat. The Duke of Argyll lately 
made public the case of a Highland county where, during the 
last twenty-five years, the rental went down 44 per cent., and 
the local taxation increased 240 per cent. In these circumstances, 
naturally, every effort has been made to reduce the amount of labour 
in agriculture. The self-binder and the potato-lifter have been intro- 
duced, but no modern Jack Cade would suggest the destruction 
of these useful implements in order to stem the tide of rural 
depopulation. Nor is it wonderful that in some cases small 
farms have been merged in larger ones. Foreign or colonial 
competition must be faced, and the large farmer has the advan- 
tage of obtaining better results from better machinery ; he deals 
in bulk, and has easier access to the best markets; he has the 
working capital required for the modern system of expensive 
manures. What is found in other trades is that when prices fall 
the output must be increased, and the on-cost charges diminished. 
It would be a dangerous responsibility to place legislative ob- 
stacles in the way of such economic changes as these, which 
recommend themselves to both landlord and tenant. Is it won- 
derful that some land has been converted into permanent pasture? 
According to a well-known calculation, comparing the period 
1872-7 with 1892-7, there has been in the United Kingdom a loss 
of farmers’ capital of £101,000,000, or 224 per cent. In the 
former period the gross produce was £249,000,000, of which 
£65 ,000,000 may have been spent in wages. The annual profit of 
the earlier period, viz., £43,000,000, was, in the latter period, 
converted into an annual loss of more than £1,500,000. These 
figures would explain a greater conversion of arable land to 
pasture than has actually taken place. Long ago Bishop Latimer, 
in his sermon to King Edward VI., denounced the graziers for 
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turning out the householders, so that ‘‘ there is now but a 
shepherd and his dogge.’’ But if 1827 and 1901 be compared, 
in 1901 there were a million more acres under arable cultivation 
and in gardens than in 1827. It is absurd to talk of England 
once more becoming a deer-park as in the time of the Tudors. 
The eminent preacher and fervid socialist who is now Bishop 
of Birmingham would hardly repeat to King Edward VII. the 
sermon of Bishop Latimer—at least if he had read the recent 
report of the Board of Agriculture on the wool production of 
Great Britain, and the course of wool prices for twenty years. 
The production of wool last year was £133,000,000. The rise in 
the price of British wool has surpassed in rapidity and extent 
any change in agricultural values which has occurred during 
the whole period since the agricultural depression set in. Why, by 
legislation, directly or indirectly, check this active and thriving 
industry, which, in the meantime at all events, is justified by 
its success? : - 

Such are some of the economic causes that have accentuated 
in Great Britain the general migration from country to town 
going on in all progressive European countries, and also in the 
United States. It must also be remembered that the develop- 
ment of the factory system has inevitably destroyed many local 
rural industries and distributiug centres related to agriculture. 
The local market and the local mill have been abolished by the 
railway, the village dyke has been superseded by the general 
use of wire fencing, home spinning and weaving by the women 
have also largely disappeared. It may be suggested also that 
it is a little difficult to define what, in any given country at a 
particular time, is the proper and natural extent of its agri- 
cultural population? Nothing is more certain than that, prior 
to the Reform of the Poor Law in England, there were far too 
many agricultural labourers on the land. ‘They received a 
wretched pay, eked out by parochial allowances. It was this 
state of things, certainly not the existence of big farms, that 
degraded the English hind and his wife and children. This 
should stand as a perpetual warning against legislative proposals 
that might permit or encourage an excessive population in the 
rural districts, such as formerly existed in many places in 
England, and still exists in the congested districts of Ireland and 
the north-west of the Scottish Highlands. 

Will the land carry a much larger population than that now 
engaged in the business of agriculture with a fair amount of 
success in spite of uncertain weather and low prices? It is 
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suggested that the whole production of cereals, or as large a part 
of it as possible, should be turned over from the present landlords 
and tenants to a new population of small-holders, and that this 
would largely decrease the rural depopulation. Notwithstanding 
the very large number of small-holders in the country, and the 
considerable increase in their number that has been recently 
secured by voluntary arrangements in certain favourable districts, 
it may be possible by prudent measures still further to encourage 
their multiplication in the neighbourhood of towns. But the 
main production of cereals cannot possibly be undertaken by 
small-holders. It seems probable that the present system of 
mixed farms is the best in the interest of the State and of the 
agriculturists themselves; it is certain that a conversion of the 
landlord and tenant system into one of small-holders would not 
be followed by any large increase of rural population, and there 
is reason to suppose that an injudicious scheme for forcing small 
holdings would result in serious injury to the national agri- 
culture. 

From the returns obtained last summer it appears that in 
Scotland in 1906, out of a total of 79,027 holdings, 18,553 were 
above one acre and not over five; 34,645 were above five and 
not over fifty acres; 23,123 were above fifty and not over 300 
acres; and only 2,706 were above 300 acres. Thus the small 
holdings below fifty acres constituted 67 per cent. of the total 
holdings, and those between fifty and 300 29 per cent., leaving 
only 3°5 per cent. for the large farms. Possibly these propor- 
tions are not ideally perfect, but they strike one as present 
ing a wholesome variety in the character of the holdings, 
and as presenting opportunities for the rise of the successful 
crofter. No one would condemn the national agriculture to a 
single type of farm. There are in Scotland a large number of 
these valuable and interesting farms which are managed by the 
labour (no doubt severe and exacting) of a single family. But what 
has all this to do with rural depopulation? Mr. Munro Ferguson, 
M.P., a landlord of exceptional experience in Lowland Fife and in 
Highland Ross-shire, has declared : ‘* Small farms do not add to 
the numbers on the soil,-for a big farm maintains as full a com- 
plement as the land can carry under high farming, and by 
displacing them you cannot multiply the numbers maintained 
by the same land.’’ The truth of this declaration is supported 
by the fact that a considerable section of the Scottish ploughmen, 
with their steady wage, cottage, and ‘‘gains,’’ view the small 
holdings movement with disfavour, since, if completely successful, 
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it would put an end to the trade of a hired ploughman. If the 
change to small holdings did not accommodate a larger popula- 
tion, there is reason to believe that, except where co-operation 
was established, the production of the soil would be diminished. 
If machinery were dispensed with, no doubt a larger population 
would be required to produce the same amount of corn, thus 
adding to its cost. 

During the last sixteen years there has been a slow but 
steady growth in the number of small holdings in Scotland, and 
a diminution equally steady in the rural population. This is 
especially marked in the crofting counties, and it is noticeable 
that the Crofters’ Act of 1886, and the administration of the Con- 
gested Districts Board subsequently created, have had no effect 
in stemming the tide of emigration. The figures are remark- 


able :— 
PoPpuULATION OF CROFTING PARISHES. 


1871-1881. Loss of population; 3,400. ~ 
1881-1891. ‘3 s 6,300. 
1891-1906. = » 6,400. 


Thus the creation of small holdings, even when stimulated 
by two public boards, commanding a considerable amount of 
public money, cannot overtake the process of rural depopula- 
tion. The crofters had their security of tenure and their chance 
of financial assistance, and yet in a period of twenty years, when 
there was no potato disease, no cattle disease, no corn blight, 
they have given up their crofts and gone to Canada faster 
than ever. The depopulation in the crofting parishes has been 
greater since the Crofters’ Act of 1886 than before it. And this 
leads to the observation that, whatever might have been the 
merits or possibilities of any legislative scheme, dealing with the 
land question as a purely domestic question, on the assumption 
that the people cannot go elsewhere, the situation is wholly 
changed, when the State has colonies with enormous tracts of 
virgin fertile soil which can be obtained on easy terms both as 
regards price and access. It would be idle for Westminster to 
enter upon a competition with Winnipeg, and in the impossible 
event of that competition being successful, is it clear that it 
would be for the advantage of the Empire, as a whole, to en- 
courage the somewhat doubtful experiment of adding to the 
agricultural population at home, while discouraging the settle- 
ment of these great territories which are waiting for the en- 
ploitation of their natura] advantages? Why should the British 


people not move from the worse to the better lands of the 
s 2 
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Empire, and assist in making Canada the granary of the Empire? 
Many of the crofters seem to think that ‘‘the star of Empire 
glitters in the West.’’ Are they economically wrong? 

The Crofters’ Act, 1886, has been appealed to in support of 
the proposals lately submitted to Parliament for the increase of 
small holdings in Scotland. It has been shown that that Act 
did not prevent an increase of emigration, and, if so, probably 
the whole raison d’étre of this class of legislation disappears. 
Apart from rural depopulation, no one would urge the statutory 
increase of small holdings as a mere improvement in agriculture 
likely to add to the national wealth. No doubt the Crofters’ Act, 
by giving security of tenure, improved the position of a number 
of crofters who were able, by their character and savings, to 
take advantage of it. The others, of course, did not benefit. 
But the observation of most impartial people will support the 
conclusion of the Charles Douglas Commission, viz., that the 
Act has not made any general improvement in the standard 
or results of Highland agriculture, which remains far beneath 
those of the Lowlands. The majority of the crofts are not self- 
supporting ; the men are fishers, or have other occupations, or 
draw upon the wages of children who have left; and in a great 
many cases the crofts sink back into cultivation by the women 
of the family. 

The truth about the Crofters’ Act calls for great caution in 
examining the grounds on which new legislation of a much 
more extensive character is proposed. No less eminent and 
well-informed a politician than the late Prime Minister, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, M.P., in speaking on the Scottish 
Small Holders’ Bill, said that he would put the whole case for 
that Bill on the experience of Aberdeenshire, Flint, and Anglesea. 
Aberdeenshire has certainly an exceptionally large proportion of 
small holdings between five and fifty acres, and also a very large 
number up to 300. In general, these go well, because the Aber- 
donian is a hard-headed and extremely industrious man. But 
during the last thirty years the rural population of Aberdeenshire 
has sunk by 18,000. The reference by Sir Henry to the cases 
of Flint and Anglesea is a striking illustration of the danger of 
dealing with statistics not collated with facts. The argument 
was that these two counties, having a high proportion of small 
holdings, had also increased in population by 100 per cent. But, 
as was pointed out by Mr. D. A. Thomas, M.P., in two interest- 
ing letters in the Times, while in 1881-1901 there had been 
an increase in the number of farmers and graziers in these 
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counties, there had been a large decrease in rural population. 
What had been done was to confuse the registration with the 
political county, the populations of these different districts differ- 
ing by the 100 per cent. which had caught the eye of Sir Henry. 
Mr. Thomas also pointed out another strange inconsistency in 
the manner in which these large questions of land tenure are 
dealt with. Lord Carrington’s Royal Commission of 1893 re- 
ported that in the history and actual condition of its agri- 
culture, Wales resembled the Scottish Highlands, and, therefore, 
that there should be a Land Court and a statutory crofting 
tenure. The Napier Commission of 1884, on the other hand, 
while recommending the crofter tenure for the Scottish High- 
lands (or, at least, for seven counties in the Highlands), had 
by the plainest reasoning declared that it should not be applied 
to the Lowlands. But now, contrary to the recommendation 
of both Royal Commissions, Wales has been left under the same 
law as England, while it is proposed to establish crofter tenure 
in the Lowlands of Scotland. Since the Napier Commission 
there has been no inquiry into the subject of land tenure in 
Scotland, and at no time has any public inquiry (such as was 
thought necessary for the Highlands and Wales) been instituted 
into the conditions of the much larger and more successful 
districts in Scotland which have hitherto remained outside the 
Crofter Acts. 

It may be suggested that no case exists for any general 
attack upon the present system of landlord and tenant, on which 
the country must depend for an indefinite period for the main 
part of the home supply of cereals. Now that changes in the 
law have secured the tenant’s right to equitable compensation 
for improvements, and have even conferred on him a vague new 
right to compensation for capricious eviction, it is not desirable 
that the present system should be discontinued. Under it, as 
Mr. Gladstone was fond of pointing out, the tenant borrows 
at easy rates the greater part of his necessary capital in the form 
of land and landlord’s improvements, and is thus enabled to 
devote more of his own capital to the purchase of seed, stock, and 
manures. Again, the agricultural labourer, with his Trades 
Union, his free education, his inalienable right to compensation 
for accident, his Parliamentary and parish council franchise, is 
in no danger of sinking back into the apathy and degradation of 
former times. The danger of any hostile movement against the 
present free trade in land is shown by the fact that, to a very 
large extent, landlords’ improvements in Scotland were stopped 
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by the introduction of the recent Bill. Whatever opinion one 
may entertain of the landlord class, it is not reasonable to expect 
that they will continue to sink money in the soil if they have 
no voice in fixing the return they are to obtain for their ex- 
penditure, or if the distribution of the land with the necessary 
buildings were liable to be disturbed by the external authority 
of a Land Commission. Accordingly, against any problematic 
advantages in the way of increasing rural population must be 
set the certain loss and injury accruing to agriculture from this 
source. 

As regards small holdings generally (apart altogether from 
the disturbing element of crofter tenure, which has no connec- 
tion with it), in 1892 some powers were given to the County 
Councils of Great Britain, but these have been little used, prob- 
ably because the Councils were afraid of loss falling on the rates. 
During that period, however, a vast number of experiments have 
been made by voluntary action in many counties, such as 
Worcester, Devon, Stafford, Gloucester, Hants, Cheshire, Cam- 
bridge, Norfolk, Brecknock, Lincoln, Perth. Some of these ex- 
periments have failed: the late Lord Wantage (one of the 
noblest characters that ever lived in peace or war; he gained 
the V.C. in the Crimea, and was decorated with a blue ribbon 
for his philanthropy) lost about £40,000. But many of the ex- 
periments succeeded, and they did so because the proprietors 
interested followed the principles laid down in Miss Pratt’s book, 
How Landlords can create Small Holdings, written with admir- 
able sense and fine public spirit. Miss Pratt, who has visited 
almost every experiment of the kind, describes two kinds of 
small holding possible. On one the ordinary rotation of crops 
is followed, supported by the possession of some stock and an 
outrun on common pasture. In this case the small-holder 
generally follows some other occupation. As Sir Robert Wilson 
has pointed out, while the enclosure of the old common arable 
fields was an unqualified benefit to national agriculture, some of 
the later enclosures of common pasture may have been of more 
doubtful propriety. Certainly, had more of these common 
pastures survived, it would have been easier in certain parts of 
the country to start some small holdings. But the second type 
of small holding is much more important, the market garden 
type, where intensive cultivation is followed, preferably near 
a town, or at least within easy access to market, where crops 
and vegetables, fruit and flowers, are produced, as well as poultry, 
eggs, and honey. Apart from this, there is a great field for 
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co-operation among the smaller dairy farmers on the lines pursued 
by Sir Horace Plunkett in his co-operative creameries in Ireland. 
As regards all these, Miss Jebb mentions three points which 
must be considered :— 


1. The actual local demand for small holdings. 

2. The type of holding required in the particular district. 

3. The facilities on the particular estate for meeting the 
demand on the lines required. 


Miss Jebb properly ridicules the false economy of putting 
up expensive structures to last for all eternity, when a wooden 
shed with a brick foundation and a galvanised roof is all that is 
required. This is very important, because the expense of build- 
ings has been the main obstacle to many experiments. She also 
points out that where a local authority or an association becomes 
the immediate tenant, the landlord can have no difficulty or 
expense in collecting rent. The importance of local conditions, 
to which Miss Pratt calls attention, is well illustrated by the 
most striking example of successful experiment yet recorded. 
That is the case of Wrexham Hall, West Norfolk, where Mr. 
Keeble has converted 12,700 acres of derelict land into a thriving 
colony of holdings of 20 acres, 42 acres, and 250 acres, each 
supplied with its appropriate size of building, and each com- 
municating with a private railway six miles long from the 
Dereham Abbey Station on the Great Eastern, from which they 
run special trucks into the London market. The striking fact 
is that the soil can be cheaply manured with lime or chalk at 
10s. per ton, instead of basic slag at two guineas a ton, or sulphate 
of ammonia at £12 per ton. It is of interest that Mr. Keeble 
condemns the compulsory clauses of the Small Holdings Act. 
‘*'You cannot take the land to the likely tenant, but the likely 
tenant will always come to the land.’’ This may not have been 
an altogether profitable speculation for Mr. Keeble, and not 
many landlords, or even local authorities, are likely to build 
railways for this purpose. But it shows what can be done 
without an Act of Parliament, and it suggests that if you must 
invoke some official aid, the local knowledge of a local authority 
is likely to be of greater assistance than that of any central 
board. The essential thing is to get the right land and the right 
people in the right place. 

This whole subject was inquired into by Lord Onslow’s De- 
partmental Committee, which reported on December 10th, 1906, 
and the evidence then taken shows that there is a considerable 
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demand, not completely satisfied, not only for small labourers’ 
allotments or garden-patches, but also for the two types of:small 
holding above mentioned ; that there is a good deal of land in 
the market ; that in a really suitable case the small holder could 
pay a rent in excess of the rent paid for the same land as part 
of a big farm: a rent that, at all events in the case of holdings 
from twenty to fifty acres (not in any smaller holding), would 
recoup the reasonable cost of buildings at a very moderate rate 
of interest : but that in all cases there is much need of discrimina- 
tion as regards the quality of the soil, the experience of the 
applicant, and the general environment. The report warns 
Government against provoking the hostility of landowners and 
large farmers by giving the authorities a power of compulsory 
hiring, as this would tend to destroy the sense of responsibility 
which should accompany ownership, and would also raise disputes 
between landlords and tenants. In the view of the committee, 
the safest and most rapid development of small holdings would 
have been under a system of State loans to landlords who desire 
to construct the necessary buildings. This idea is not new, 
because in 1846 the national interest in agriculture was held 
to justify a large system of advances to landlords for necessary 
drainage. The Government have preferred the system of giving 
certain powers to the County Councils, which may be trusted to 
use their new powers with moderation and public spirit. It is 
perhaps surprising that there has not been a larger number of 
applications under the statute, but that must be because so many 
have recently been provided by voluntary agreement, notably 
on the estates of Lord Carrington himself. Lord Rosebery 
pointed out last year that at one time small holdings were the 
universal rule in Scotland, but that to a considerable extent they 
had disappeared in obedience to economic law. It would be 
strange if in these enlightened days the old order should be 
artificially re-established by bounties and endowments. The 
County Councils have received power to charge loss on the rates, 
and there is undoubtedly some risk of creating a serious liability 
and incurring a heavy loss. 

In this way, by gradual processes, differing in character and 
extent, in different parts'of the kingdom, and not by any 
sudden legislative cataclysm, abolishing landlordism or hostile to 
the large tenant farmers, we may see a fair number of indus- 
trious and thrifty men coming “‘ back to the lana.’’ They would 
have probably come without any legislation, looking to the 
growth of public interest in the question. In certain localities 
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a larger variety of produce may be extracted from the soil, and 
the patriotic citizen may less frequently be subjected to the 
indignity of eating Danish butter or French eggs. The change 
will not make any sensible impression on the congestion of the 
cities, for the inhabitants of the slums are of all persons the 
least capable of undertaking the duties of a small-holder. But, at 
all events, the new class of small-holder will no doubt stand firm 
against the Socialistic propaganda with which we are threatened. 
WILL. C. SMITH 








A PLEA FOR REFORM IN THE ASSESSMENT OF 
RAILWAYS. 


Introduction.—The increase in taxation on their property is 
a subject which the shareholders in practically every railway 
company have heard a great deal about at the half-yearly meetings 
for several years past. It may, nevertheless, safely be said that 
there are few items connected with railways, or their working, 
concerning which the ideas of the average shareholders are more 
shadowy and, as a rule, more erroneous. This is perhaps not 
to be wondered at, since the matter is one that is, in its details, 
full of complicated technicalities. 

The direction in which relief should be looked for.—Let us 
put aside the claims of the railway companies to be, either 
partially or wholly, relieved from the payment of certain kinds 
of rates for which they are now liable. Excluding also the much- 
to-be-desired possibility that local authorities will economise 
largely in the near future in the matter of expenditure, and thus 
cause the poundage of the rates to fall, it is evident that it is to 
a lowering of their assessments that railway companies must 
look for relief. Two ideas, then, present themselves: firstly, 
whether the total assessments of each railway are, or have been, 
higher than the principles laid down in the Parochial Assess- 
ment Act and the Valuation (Metropolis) Act permit of; and 
secondly, assuming that such is found to be the case, whether 
there is any way by which they can be reduced to the proper 
level, and the possibility of such over-assessment again taking 
place adequately provided against. 

General principles of railway assessment.—The general prin- 
ciples laid down in the Acts for ascertaining the ‘‘ net annual 
value ’’ or ‘‘ rateable value ’’ of any property have been definitely 
construed by the Courts many years ago to mean, in the case 
of a railway, that the gross receipts for one year shall be taken, 
and the working expenditure—including the rates that will have 
to be paid and the passenger duty—deducted therefrom. The 
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balance forms the net receipts. From this sum, a percentage 
—usually not less than 15 per cent.—on what is technically 
known as the tenant’s capital (7.e., the value of the company’s 
rolling stock, tools, materials, cash at bank, &c.), is subtracted. 
The difference is the gross estimated rental, or gross value, of 
the line and stations. The gross estimated rental of the stations 
—usually arrived at-by assuming it to be a percentage of the 
gross receipts—is then taken from this amount. The sum then 
remaining is the gross estimated rental of the line. Then, de- 
ducting from this figure the sums annually necessary for the 
repair and renewal of permanent way, there remains the rateable 
value of the line itself, excluding the stations. 

How these principles have been violated.—Unfortunately for 
the proprietors the assessments of the railways of England and 
Wales have not, in practice, been wholly governed by the above 
principles. It is here necessary to explain that the Courts have 
also held that railways must be valued parochially, i.e., that the 
portion of a railway which traverses each parish must be treated 
as if it were an entire railway in itself, the gross receipts in the 
parish being taken as the starting point in making the assess- 
ment, and the procedure being nominally the same as if the line 
was valued as one undivided hereditament. It is, however, im- 
possible to follow the correct procedure strictly in practice. For 
instance, the working expenditure of an entire railway is a figure 
which can be definitely ascertained, whereas the working ex- 
penditure in a single parish is largely a matter of little better 
than guesswork. The most that can be said for it is that it is 
a rough estimation. The same, and even more, may safely be 
said of the way in which the value of the tenant’s capital is 
arrived at. The latter element was stated by a prominent rating 
counsel—when trying to defend the existing parochial system of 
assessment at a meeting (Trans., Vol. XXXVII., page 363) of 
the Surveyors’ Institution—to be obtained by ‘‘a kind of rule 
of thumb.’’ Again, assessment has been piled on assessment 
for improvements at stations, which could not have been justified 
for a moment if the net annual value of the whole line had been 
taken into account as the maximum limit of total rateable value 
which should not be exceeded. If the net annual value of the 
whole—that is, the net receipts of the whole, less the proper 
deductions—does not warrant any increase in the assessment of 
the whole, then, if the practice which applies to other kinds of 
rateable property was followed, the increase of assessment put 
on the improved station would have to be taken off elsewhere. 
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When, in conjunction with the foregoing, it is remembered that 
the Act gives no power to make all the parishes traversed by 
a railway co-operate in making the assessments in any parish 
or parishes, it is perfectly clear that there is no guarantee what- 
ever, nor even a reasonable probability, that the sum of the 
assessments in all the parishes will be equal, and only equal, to 
the figure at which the total assessment would stand if the line 
had been valued as one undivided whole in the first instance. 
In dealing with other classes of rateable property, the assess- 
ment of the entire hereditament is first calculated as if it were 
all situated within one parish or rating area, and this sum is 
afterwards allocated among the various areas. This applies not 
only to houses of all kinds, but also to gasworks, waterworks, 
tramways, &c., which are situated in more than one parish. 

No protection against over-assessment.—This protection, in- 
tended by the Legislature to exist, and which does exist in the 
case of all other ratepayers, has, however, been hitherto denied 
to the owners of railways. At this point somebody may fairly 
ask how it came about that the same safeguard against over- 
assessment (i.e., the same maximum limit of rateable value) 
does not apply to the railway companies. ‘To this Lord Campbell 
supplied the clue in giving judgment in a rating appeal in 1851. 
He said: ‘‘ The rule laid down by the Parochial Assessment 
Act (t.e., assessing each parish as a separate entity) is easily 
applicable to all the property which the Legislature had in 
contemplation in laying it down. But it is wholly inapplicable 
to the case of a railway extending many miles through many 
parishes, &c.”’ 

The important condition we have laid stress upon cannot 
be gainsaid, for it is really a truism to say that the sum of the 
assessments of a railway in all the parishes traversed should 
always necessarily be exactly equal to the justifiable total assess- 
ment or net annual value of the whole line. The Courts, indeed, 
have recognised the axiom. Lord Campbell referred to it in 
Reg. v. Great Western Railway Co. in 1846, and Mr. Justice 
Wightman alluded to it in Reg. v. West Middlesex Waterworks 
in 1859. But difficulties arise. Assuming that a case was found 
in which the actual total assessment of a railway was clearly 
too high, it would then follow as a matter of course that the 
assessment of some parish or parishes must be too great. What 
is required, however, is proof that the rateable value of the line 
in a particular parish is not the true net annual value of the 
line in that parish—a very different thing. Consequently, it 
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is doubtful whether the railway companies could obtain the neces- 
sary guarantee against over-assessment without some alteration 
in the law, in spite of the truism we have mentioned. 

The vital defect in the parochial system of assessment.—Now 
the companies are entitled, in common fairness, to claim that 
the only possible guarantee against over-assessment should apply 
to their property, as. well as to that of all other classes of rate- 
payers. Nevertheless, the parochial system of assessment, under 
which every railway in England and Wales is valued at present 
for local taxation purposes, still prevails. The vital defect in it 
is, of course, the lack of guarantee against over-assessment already 
discussed ; yet this fatal drawback has never been put forward by 
the companies—for reasons which we shall enter into later— 
as an argument to show that it should either be amended or 
abolished. 

What the railway companies have left undone.—It is patent 
that over- or under-assessment cannot be detected in any other 
way than by a comparison of the actual total rateable value 
with the total net annual value—i.e., the figure at which the 
total assessment would stand, were the whole line valued as 
one undivided entity. Nevertheless, the rating surveyor of the 
Great Western, when giving his evidence as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the companies before the Royal Commission on 
Local Taxation (Vol. I., Min. of Evid., qq.11,557, 11,558), stated 
that ‘‘he did not know what the actual total assessment of his 
line was, as he had never taken out such a figure, since he 
never had occasion to use it.’’ The Chairman of the Commission 
was fairly taken aback by this damaging admission, and showed 
his surprise in an unmistakable manner. Now what was true 
of the Great Western a few years ago may be safely assumed 
to have been true of all the other companies at that time. As 
regards the total net annual value, it may be said with absolute 
certainty that none of the companies have ever made it a practice 
to take out the amount at which the total rateable value might 
fairly be expected to stand, were each line valued as an undivided 
whole. At present some of the companies know the actual total 
rateable value of their systems, but none know their total net 
annual value, and compare it with the former. Can anyone deny 
that this is an astounding state of affairs? Further—and it is 
highly significant—at no time since the Royal Commission on 
Local Taxation strongly advised the abolition of the parochial 
system of assessment, have the companies pressed for legislation 
in the direction that Commission recommended. 
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What has happened under the parochial system of assessment. 
—As an example of what has occurred under the grossly in- 
equitable method now followed, we need only say that the net 
receipts of all the English and Welsh railways—the word “‘ rail- 
way’’ being used to apply only to that portion of a railway 
system which is described as “‘ railway’’ in the Valuation Lists 
—namely, the line, stations, and depét ground—were rather less, 
and at all events not greater (so far as can be ascertained from 
the meagre data available), in 1903 than in 1898. Now the 
value of the companies’ rolling stock, &c., admittedly rose by 
at least ten millions sterling, spent out of capital, during those 
five years. This would, ceteris paribus, justify a reduction of, 
say, one and a half millions sterling in the total assessment 
between 1899 and 1904, yet the actual total assessment of all 
these railways was over one and three-quarter millions sterling 
higher in 1904 than in 1899. The Parliamentary Return of 1905 
gives the precise increase as having been £1,865,485. Again, 
about 1,800 miles of new permanent way were laid in those five 
years, so that larger allowances should have been made for main- 
tenance as well as in respect of the tenant’s capital. Hence 
there is irrefutable evidence to show that if the railways were, as a 
whole, correctly assessed in 1899 at £15,598,001—the figure given 
in the Parliamentary Return of 1900—they were greatly over- 
assessed in 1904, when their total rateable value was £17 ,455,863. 
We have said “‘irrefutable’’ advisedly. The hugeness of the 
increase in the value of the companies’ rolling stock, &c., and 
the consequent great addition to be made to the deduction in 
respect of it, would far outweigh whatever error may exist in 
the only figures at our command (the Railway Returns) repre- 
senting the net receipts of the railways proper in 1898 and 1903 
respectively. There is, therefore, no doubt that the railways 
were, as a whole, relatively over-assessed in 1904. Were they 
also absolutely over-assessed? In other words, was the total 
rateable value of the railways in 1899 up to the proper standard 
—namely, the net annual value of the whole? The total rate- 
able value in 1899 represented nearly 50 per cent. of the net 
receipts of the rateable hereditament, and, therefore, we do 
not think it can be denied that the total assessment was then 
almost, if not quite, as high as it ought to have been. We 
shall, however, return to this point later on. 

On whose shoulders the responsibility rests.—We have shown 
that the companies are not, and never have been, in a position 
to say whether they are under, over, or fairly assessed. In this 
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respect the railway companies have failed in their duty to their 
proprietors, and, as the matter is such a purely technical one, 
the responsibility for this failure must be held to rest not on 
the directors, but on the officers directly concerned—namely, the 
companies’ rating surveyors. 

The companies’ ignorance as to whether they were over- 
assessed or not, and.lack of means of proving such when it 
occurred, is doubtless one reason why, with all their influence, 
they have never appealed to Parliament’s sense of fair play to 
grant them the protection against over-assessment enjoyed by 
other ratepayers. 

Misleading notions about the position.—Again, the facts being 
as they are, it is calculated to mislead the shareholders as to the 
real position of affairs for a chairman of a railway company to 
tell them how much the company’s rating department had been 
able to reduce the assessment within a given period, with a 
view to showing how well rating matters are looked after, and 
what credit is due to the company’s officials. It is indisputable 
that the only information which would give the shareholders 
a correct idea of the assessment position at two given dates 
would be a comparison of the respective actual total rateable 
values with fair estimates of the total net annual values. This, 
however, no chairman has ever been in a position to give, nor 
been told by his surveyor that he ought to give. 

The following is an extract from the speech (as reported in 
The Railway News) of the chairman of the Lancashire and York- 
shire in August, 1906: ‘‘ Within the past four years, 
although the payments for rates and taxes have increased by 
£65,000 per annum, there has been a reduction in the company’s 
total assessment of about £25,000.’’ In the previous February 
he is reported as stating that “‘ to assure the shareholders that 
this intricate subject [assessment] is one which the directors 
are closely looking after, I may mention that our legal and 
rating staffs carried out twenty-six negotiations last year, and 
there are now twenty-seven pending.’’ At this time, too, the 
chairman of the Taff Vale is reported (vide Railway News) as 
having made a somewhat similar statement to that given at the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire meeting in August. 

The above remarks have been quoted because it is necessary 
to get rid of certain unpractical ideas which, however much they 
may appeal to the sentiments of shareholders, convey a wholly 
misleading view of the situation. For all that any of them 
could tell from the information vouchsafed, the reduction of 
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£25,000 ought to have been £100,000. They were given no 
means of judging what the total assessment ought to have been 
at each period, from which alone they could deduce a rational 
idea of the position. As the chairmen of the respective com- 
panies were not rating experts, they must be held blameless for 
not realising the true inwardness of their remarks, as regards the 
unsatisfactoriness of their nature, but such ought to have been 
plain to their rating surveyors who presumably inspired those 
remarks, and to whom the chairmen would naturally look for 
guidance. It is to be hoped that, in future, the chairmen will 
refrain from putting forward such misleading notions, and tell 
their shareholders what steps they have taken, or are about to 
take, towards obtaining the only real protection against over- 
assessment. 

The Midland Railway Co. v. Borough of Hampstead, and 
other cases.—When the huge reductions which have been granted 
to the railway companies in appeal cases during the last two 
years are looked at, it is possible that the total assessment of 
all the companies was as great as, or greater, then than it is now. 
The Taff Vale case, the Middleton case, the Edmonton case, 
the Ampthill case, the Penrith case, and the Hampstead case 
all resulted in great changes in the downward direction. In the 
last-mentioned, the rateable value of the railway was increased 
from £9,762 to £14,000 in 1905. At the arbitration before the 
Right Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, K.C., the company asked for a 
reduction from £14,000 to £4,337, and were content to com- 
promise for an assessment of £5,750. Now what are the infer- 
ences to be drawn from this? The railway company is perhaps 
pleased at the result ; but their gratification is probably somewhat 
tempered by the fact that, although nominally successful as 
regards costs, they will in reality, as large ratepayers, have to 
pay a share of both their own and their opponents’ costs. Herein 
lies one of the advantages of assessment by a Government assessor. 
There is, however, another aspect of the matter. The company’s 
assessment previous to 1905 was £9,762, but, when appealing, 
they put forward £4,337 as a fair figure. Surely the value of 
their line cannot have fallen 55 per cent. within five years or so. 
The inference is that the old assessment of £9,762 was far too 
high. This tends to corroborate our opinion that the assess- 
ments were, as a whole, quite unjustifiable in 1904. It also lends 
additional weight to our assertion, if any were needed, that the 
only fair way in which to assess a railway is to value it as a whole 
in the first instance, and divide the assessment afterwards. In 
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fact, this case is an object lesson as to the scope for over-assess- 
ment provided by the existing method, and illustrates the need 
of the data now asked for. The total amount of their assessment 
is really all that concerns a railway company, and, therefore, their 
real desideratum is the protection given by the maximum limit 
of the net annual value of the whole. Everything else must needs 
from their point of view be of relatively trifling importance. 
The rateable value of the railways in so many rating areas having 
been too high in 1904, it is likely that those of others were 
also excessive. Consequently, in these days when local rating 
authorities are not lax, it is highly probable that over-assessment 
was very common in 1904. But a company, unless they had the 
data before-mentioned, could not know for certain whether it 
existed in their own case. They might have said they knew, 
but they could have given no really definite proof. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the cumbrousness and costliness of the 
parochial method of assessment. Judges have™ characterised it 
as ‘‘terrible’’ and “‘ absurd.’’ In one case, a judgment was held 
over for two years in the hope that Parliament would intervene. 
Its costliness is only too well known. One appeal alone cost the 
company concerned and the rating authority, together, over 
£35,000. The Penrith and Hampstead cases exemplify its un- 
certainty. As the company’s position was admitted by the op- 
posing counsel to be so strong in the latter case, they would 
scarcely have consented to a sum more than £1,370 higher than 
the one they put forward (a difference of 30 per cent.), if they 
thought they could have reckoned with any certainty on getting 
their own figure sustained. Again, the extent of the difference 
between £14,000 and £4,337—both of which figures were arrived 
at by professional valuers—would apparently justify us in calling 
the present method of obtaining the rateable value ‘‘ worse than 
guesswork.’’ The Hampstead case has been instanced because 
it is a striking one ; but what has been said would apply to others, 
and notably to the Cardiff case, where the original assessment 
was £119,000. This was raised to £143,000, and reduced at the 
arbitration to about £103,000. In the Edmonton case the new 
assessment is £8,000 less than the old one, which the Assess- 
ment Committee tried to increase by £10,000. In the Ampthill 
Union, the London and North-Western recently succeeded in 
their appeal to Quarter Sessions, and the rateable value of their 
line was cut down by about 70 per cent. Can any unbiassed 
person call the present system of assessment anything better 
than guesswork when these facts are remembered? Further 
No. 70.—voL. XVIII. T 
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examples are not wanting. In 1906 the Midland’s assessment in 
Poplar was reduced by 50 per cent. on appeal, and more recently 
in Edgware by nearly 30 per cent. Is further proof (of a prima 
facie nature) wanted to show that absolute over-assessment has 
occurred, and that the present system is indefensible? 

Railway assessments in Scotland.—All the Scottish railways 
are assessed every year by the Assessor of Railways and Canals, 
each railway being assessed as a whole in the first instance, and the 
result allocated afterwards. The gross estimated rental, or gross 
value, only, is taken out by the Assessor, as he is not bound to 
take out the net or rateable value because almost all the rates 
are levied on the gross value. Let us now compare the results 
of the two systems of assessment, i.¢., the ‘‘ parochial’’ and the 
‘““cumulo.’’ The gross estimated rental of the English and Welsh 
railways rose from £17,708,567 in 1894 to £23,384,160 in 1904, 
or nearly 32 per cent., whereas the gross estimated rental of the 
Scottish lines only increased from £1,808,233 in 1894 to 
£2 ,022,583 in 1904, or less than 12 per cent. It should, of course, 
be noted that the length of line open for traffic in Scotland showed 
an increase of 114 per cent. during the period, the increase for 
England and Wales being under 8 per cent. The increase in 
gross receipts was for England and Wales about 32 per cent., and 
for Scotland about 37 per cent. The net receipts for England 
and Wales rose about 13 per cent., and for Scotland about 31 per 
cent. The figures just quoted as to gross and net receipts have 
been taken from the Railway Returns, and they are, accordingly, 
not quite accurate, for, as we have said, well-known reasons, as 
data by which to compare assessments. But the possible error in 
them is far too small to affect the fact that the increase in the 
gross estimated rental of the Scottish lines was proportionately 
much less than that of the English and Welsh systems, although 
the increase in the net receipts (approximate) of the latter was so 
much larger than in the case of the former. 

It is now necessary for us to explain how it comes that the 
railway companies have never asked for the protection against 
over-assessment, which is enjoyed by other ratepayers, to be 
extended to them. 

Why the companies have never asked for protection.—The 
companies’ surveyors can, however, put forward some arguments 
in extenuation of their conduct. In the first place, there is no 
doubt that, owing to the laxity of the local authorities in 
many places, it was not until the last few years that over-assess- 
ment of any railway, as a whole, probably occurred. But on 
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account of the very nature of the way in which the Act has 
always been interpreted by the Courts as regards treating each 
parish as a separate entity—and the consequent liability to over- 
assessment at any time—this is not a valid excuse for the com- 
panies’ experts not having always compiled the necessary data, 
as the first step towards securing the only guarantee against over- 
assessment. It might have been considered a mitigating circum- 
stance long ago, but not recently. Secondly, although there is 
no reason to suppose that the companies’ surveyors have not been, 
during the past fifty years, as honourable a body of gentlemen 
as could be found, still, human nature being what it is, perhaps 
it is only to be expected that they should not only never have 
attempted of their own free will to disturb the status quo in the 
direction of this guarantee, but have done their utmost to prevent 
such disturbance. Any advocacy on their part of the claims of 
the net annual value of an entire railway to be taken into con- 
sideration in fixing the rateable value in a single parish was 
calculated to tend towards the adoption of the method employed 
in assessing all other kinds of rateable property. ‘This method 
is generally known as the ‘‘cumulo’’ method. It consists in 
valuing a hereditament first as a whole, and afterwards, if it is 
situated in more than one rating area, allocating the sum so 
arrived at amongst them. Especially would it tend towards such 
adoption since the appearance of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Local Taxation, for that body, after hearing exhaus- 
tive evidence, recommended the appointment of a Government 
Assessor who would value all the railways by the ‘‘ cumulo”’ 
method. The Scottish and Irish railways have all been assessed 
in this way for years by Government Departments, and the Royal 
Commission gave it as their opinion ‘‘ that the Scottish and Irish 
systems involved fewer anomalies and possessed many advan- 
tages not enjoyed by the English system.’’ None of the Scottish 
or Irish companies employ the services of a rating surveyor, and 
the inference is that the English and Welsh companies would 
not require any either, were a Government Assessor appointed. 
As the late rating surveyor of the Midland Railway—and their 
official mouthpiece as chairman of the Railway Rating Surveyors’ 
Association—put it, when speaking at a meeting of the Surveyors’ 
Institution (Trans., Vol. XXXV., p. 413) in 1903: ‘‘ Personally, 
and as greatly interested in the matter, I should be sorry to see 
a central authority established, for I fear that its establishment 
would mean, so far as I am concerned, enforced idleness.’’ The 


Scottish and Irish lines are, of course, small compared with 
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some of the English systems, and it does not necessarily follow 
that rating surveyors would not be employed at all. Yet the 
drift of the above quotation is plain. Granting, however, that 
the companies’ surveyors were willing to risk endangering their 
positions in the interests of the shareholders, it might be con- 
tended—but not, we think, wisely contended—that they did not 
know what to recommend as a substitute for the present system. 
The obvious answer to the above contention is: ‘‘ Any alteration 
which would ensure the total rateable value not exceeding the 
total net annual value, whether such consummation be obtained 
by the adoption of the ‘‘ cumulo’ method in globo, i.e., the ap- 
pointment of a Government Assessor, or by the introduction of 
such modifications into the present system as would lead to the 
attainment of the above result.’’ 

Evidence given by the companies’ surveyors.—Now when sup- 
porting the present system in their evidence before the Royal 
Commission, the companies’ rating surveyors put forward only 
one objection—but claimed it as a fatal one—against the 
‘‘cumulo’’ method of assessment—namely, the enormous diffi- 
culty, if not impossibility, of dividing up the total rateable value 
among the various rating areas strictly according to the net annual 
value of the line in each. Theoretically, of course, this should 
be done in order that each area should get its fair share of the 
total. It is, however, as we have seen, only a detail—of prac- 
tically no importance to the companies, although of considerable 
importance to local rating authorities—involved in the applica- 
tion of the ‘‘cumulo’’ method. No disparagement of any par- 
ticular method of allocation of the total rateable value affects the 
soundness of the ‘“‘cumulo”’ principle one iota. The essential 
feature of the latter, and the one which overwhelms all others 
from the railway companies’ point of view, lies in the fact that 
it, and it alone, ensures absolute coincidence between the actual 
total rateable value of a railway and the total net annual value 
of the same. Hence the only objection the companies’ rating 
surveyors could find against the “‘cumulo’’ principle of assess- 
ment was the question as to the way in which a certain detail— 
the treatment of which mattered but to a microscopic extent 
to their employers—should be dealt with. At the same time, by 
throwing the whole weight of their evidence into the scale against 
the adoption of the “‘ cumulo ’’ principle of assessment, they acted 
in a way calculated to prevent their employers obtaining what 
was of vital importance to them—namely, a guarantee against the 
over-assessment of each railway. It is not surprising that the 
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Royal Commission gave no heed to their evidence ; in fact, their 
recommendations were diametrically opposed to it. As regards 
the attitude adopted by other interests towards the ‘‘ cumulo”’ 
method, there is no doubt whatever that the creation of a 
central rating authority would hit the large army of rating sur- 
veyors and lawyers at present employed by the Assessment Com- 
mittees in appeal cases extremely hard. Consequently, powerful 
so-called vested interests must be overcome before the needful 
reforms in railway assessment matters can be brought about. 
Why the companies’ rating surveyors have not compiled the 
essential data.—Since the reports and accounts of all the railway 
companies are not available, the Railway Returns of the Board of 
Trade afford the only data from which an estimate can be made of 
the amount at which the total rateable value of all the railways 
ought to have stood at any given period, were each railway valued 
as one undivided entity. It is not difficult to frame by their aid 
good prima facie proof that absolute over-assessment must have 
occurred in 1904. But perfectly definite and accurate proof 
cannot be obtained from these Returns. Every rating surveyor, 
and, indeed, every rating surveyor’s clerk, knows that many of 
the figures given in them are, for various reasons, necessarily 
different from those on which a calculation of the total net annual 
value of an entire railway should be based. Nevertheless, they 
are the best that can now be had. Accordingly, anyone making 
such an estimate must necessarily use them. No responsible 
defender of the present system of assessment would dream of 
arguing that the railways were not over-assessed, say, in 1904, 
because calculations based on these Returns did not afford abso- 
lute proof that they were. He would see that such an argument 
would recoil on his own head, and for the following reason : 
The mere fact that the results disclosed by these Returns— 
although the latter admittedly constitute the best data now avail- 
able—afford only priméd facie, and not definite proof, is one of 
the strongest reasons why the railway companies should compile 
the reliable data we have asked for. These would alone settle 
the question. The compilation of the accurate data is, however, 
precisely what the upholders of the present system are anxious 
to prevent if they possibly can. The companies’ rating surveyors, 
who alone could compile them, have not done so, and will not 
do so except under pressure. Hence no prudent or responsible 
defender of the existing system would be so foolish as to say 
a thing which would help to make the need for these accurate 
figures clearer. They are doubtless aware that the compilation 
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and comparison of the figures here demanded would in all prob- 
ability soon be followed by the death-knell of the present system. 
Herein lies probably the real reason why the companies’ surveyors 
have not hitherto compiled these data. 

Briefly, then, there are two alternative courses open to the 
railway companies if they wish to secure the only real and satis- 
factory guarantee against over-assessment of their property. 

The two alternative remedies :— 

(1) To press for legislation on the lines recommended by the 
Royal Commission on Local Taxation, viz., the appointment of 
a central authority which would value every railway on the 
‘“cumulo ”’ principle. 

(2) To press for such an amendment of the Assessment Acts 
as would ensure the amount of the total net annual value having 
to be first settled, either by agreement or in the Courts, even in 
cases where the assessment in only a single parish was under 
consideration. The above amount, thus determined, to be divided 
among the various parishes or rating areas. As regards existing 
assessments, wherever the actual total rateable value, or assess- 
ment, was found to differ from the total net annual value, some 
alteration in the law would probably also be required to enable 
the difference to be distributed without disturbing the balance 
of assessments between different rating areas. This could be done 
by a percentage reduction or addition, as the case might be. For 
instance, suppose that the actual total rateable value of a line 
was found to exceed the total net annual value by 10 per cent. 
Then the measure of justice now existing between one parish and 
another would, of course, be unaffected by reducing the rateable 
value in each parish by 10 per cent. 

The latter alternative must naturally only be taken as the 
bare bones of a suggestion which needs to be clothed with the 
flesh which the legal profession alone can supply. 

Their relative merits.—As to the relative merits of the two, 
there is no doubt that—looking at the evidence given before 
the Royal Commission—if the assessments were made by a 
central authority, (1) the number of, and expense involved in, 
appeals would be a great deal less than under the other alterna- 
tive; (2) the standard of railway assessments would be more 
uniform throughout the country. It must not be forgotten that, 
were the second alternative adopted, a company which had won 
an appeal would (as at present) generally have, as large rate- 
payers, to pay a goodly share of the total cost. In Scotland the 
expenses of assessment are paid by the companies in proportion 
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to their assessment, and the total cost has been stated by the 
late Assessor to be about one-fifth of a penny per pound of gross 
value, or, say, one-sixth of a penny per pound of rateable value. 
In other words, if a central authority for England and Wales 
were worked with equal economy, the total expense would only 
be, say, £12,000 per annum. So much as to the cost of making 
the assessments. No figures are available as to the sums spent 
either by the Scottish or Irish companies on appeals; but the 
evidence given to the Royal Commission shows that they are 
very trifling, and proportionately, infinitely less than the amounts 
expended in England and Wales. In short, the proposal that 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission should be carried 
out is, theoretically, the ideal one. The other alternative has 
only been tentatively put forward, because, in this age of com- 
promise, it would possess the following substantial advantages 
from the point of view of certain so-called vested interests. 

(1) Possible loss of situation to any of the companies’ rating 
surveyors would be thereby avoided. 

(2) It would not involve any radical change, so far as the 
fixing of the assessments by the local authorities, and the general 
practice of appeals, are concerned. 

(3) The number of, and cost of, appeals would probably not 
be diminished to so great an extent as under the first alternative. 
Hence this proposal would not affect the lawyers and rating 
surveyors who act for the Assessment Committees nearly so much 
as the other, and consequently would not be so vigorously opposed 
by them. 

(4) Any known method of allocation of the total rateable value 
would—assuming the creation of a central authority—be liable 
in many cases to alter seriously the assessment of a line in certain 
parishes, even in cases where the total assessment was but little, 
if at all, interfered with. Thus the balance of justice between 
one parish and another would be liable to be disturbed. Such 
a disturbance would perhaps interfere to some extent with the 
finances of districts which have borrowed money largely on the 
security of the rates paid by the railway companies within their 
borders. 

The second alternative would, on the other hand, perhaps 
ensure the allocation approximating more closely to net earnings. 
This is possibly the only respect—inasmuch as the allocation would 
be unaffected—in which the second alternative is theoretically 
better than the first. Some doubt might possibly be thrown on 
the expression of opinion that, if the second course were adopted, 
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any large reduction would be brought about in the number and 
cost of appeals, &c. It is probable, however, that, in view of 
the fact that the net annual value of the whole line and stations 
would necessarily have to be considered before any increase on 
account of improvements at stations, &c., would have a chance 
of being sustained, the rating surveyors who act for the Assess- 
ment Committees would frequently find themselves in a diffi- 
culty. They would naturally be chary about advising that an 
appeal should be taken when the existing assessment of the 
whole line could be shown (as would often happen) to be up 
to the mark, 7.e., to the total net annual value. To do so would, 
in the event of success, be likely to promote an agitation for 
valuation by a central authority—a consummation they naturally 
dread. On the other hand, if they recommended that no appeal 
should be taken, they would obtain comparatively little remunera- 
tion. Consequently, whatever the nature of their advice, they 
would stand to risk receiving less money. 

What method of allocation should a central authority use ?— 
The method of allocation which ought to be adopted by a central 
authority, were such created, is open to question. In fact, a 
method which would give results approximating closely to the 
respective net earnings, &c., in all cases, remains yet to be 
discovered. The perfect method would be accurate, and yet both 
inexpensive and therefore simple. Herein lies the difficulty. The 
system of allocation by linear mileage which is used in Scotland 
has very serious defects, and could not be thought of. The Irish 
system consists in dividing a whole line into reasonably short 
sections of supposed equal earning power, and then dividing the 
total among the sections, according to the train-mileage in each, 
with certain adjustments. The valuation per lineal perch is, 
of course, constant throughout a section, but varies from section 
to section. This system is, in the opinion of the Royal Com- 
mission, a great deal better than the Scottish. A still further 
approximation to the net earnings, &c., would probably be ob- 
tained by varying the Irish system to the extent of employing 
vehicle-mileage instead of train mileage. The former is almost 
as easy to compile as the latter. Such a method would, of course, 
be far from perfect, but a better has not yet been found. 

Conclusion.—There is scarcely a shadow of doubt that the 
necessary protection would have been secured by the railways 
before this, had not the companies’ surveyors shown such bitter 
hostility to the ‘‘cumulo’’ principle of assessment in their evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, and on 
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several other occasions. Advocacy of the ‘‘cumulo’’ method has 
been like preaching in the desert, but there are a few railway- 
men who understand the situation thoroughly. One of the ablest 
and most prominent railway officials in England (not a surveyor), 
whose knowledge of assessment matters is probably unsurpassed 
by any of the companies’ surveyors, delivered himself of the 
following in the Railway News of April 5th, 19021: ‘*‘ There are 
those amongst us who have been for many years like voices crying 
in the wilderness for the abolition of the parochial system of 
assessment, and great, therefore, was our disappointment and 
dismay when it was found that all the rating experts representing 
the English railway companies before the recent Royal Com- 
mission on Local Taxation were in direct antagonism to this 
much-needed reform. Of what use is it, sir, for the chairmen 
of railway companies to cry out loudly against the over-assessment 
of the properties committed to their charge, if the principle of 
‘cumulo’ valuation (by the operation of which the railways as 
a whole, at any rate, would be fairly assessed) is assailed by the 
astute gentlemen who preside over their:rating departments? It 
would not, I think, be difficult to show that it is to the system 
of assessing each railway as a whole, followed by an allocation 
of the assessment amongst the parishes through which it passes, 
that we must look for, first, a check in the growth of, and second, 
an absolute reduction of the rateable valuation of English rail- 
ways.” 

In the preceding pages we have explained wherein the “‘ astute- 
ness ’’ just quoted consists, and it now lies with the companies 
to do their part, so that railway shareholders may be permitted 
to enjoy that measure of nothing but ordinary justice which the 
Legislature undoubtedly intended to mete out to them, but which 
they, alone of all occupiers of rateable hereditaments, have not 


hitherto received. 
F. O. Lyons 


1 Letter entitled ‘‘ Local Taxation: Shareholders’ Increasing Burdens.” 








REVIEWS 


Land Reform: Occupying Ownership. By the Right Hon. JEssE 
Couttines, M.P. (Longmans, Green and Co.) New and 
popular edition, 2s. 6d. 


THat Mr. Jesse Collings, who so directly springs from the 
agricultural yeoman class, and who has always so consistently 
advocated their claims, is an authority well qualified to speak on 
this subject no one will deny. There is much in his book that 
is most instructive—indeed, fascinating—reading. Especially 
are the chapters dealing with the origin and growth of the English 
land system, the peasant revolts, the divorcement of the labourer 
from the soil, and the existing land hunger well worthy of perusal, 
not only because of their historical accuracy, but because of the 
concise and cogent manner in which they are written. Mr. 
Collings has collated and stated with brevity the cause and nature 
of the evils underlying our present landed system, and it cannot 
be pleasant reading for the great landowning and governing classes 
in rural England. 

It is, however, when Mr. Collings comes to state his remedy 
that many Land Law Reformers will not be able to follow him. 
He paints in much too lurid colours the present unsatisfactory 
condition of agriculture in order to make out his case, 1.e., that 
occupying ownership is the one and only remedy. Indeed, he 
takes a too gloomy view of the position of agriculture generally 
in this country. In the preface to this new edition he says, 
‘“‘ Whilst every other industry is being developed to its highest 
point, that of agriculture is neglected and fast decaying,’’ and 
he goes on to speak of the conversion of arable land into pasture, 
and the decrease by nearly ninety thousand acres of land under 
cereals as a ‘‘ terrible evil.’’ But is there any good evidence 
that agriculture is a decaying industry? On the contrary, the 
farming class have in recent years much more adapted them- 
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selves to new conditions of cultivation, and farms of all sizes 
are now being eagerly competed for throughout agricultural 
England. As for the turning of arable into grass land, the dairy 
farmers of Cheshire and Shropshire are wise to do so, because 
they can make it pay better, whilst over vast areas in the eastern 
counties agriculturists are finding that potatoes, fruit, vegetables, 
and flowers pay infinitely better than cereals. Mr. Collings is 
far too pessimistic about agriculture generally, and he really dis- 
proves his own propositions when he shows (as, indeed, the 
thousands of applications under the Small Holdings Act show 
also) that the labouring class, who are shrewd and practical culti- 
vators of the soil, are themselves struggling to become farmers. 
Would there be this demand from the men who best know the 
possibilities of the soil if agriculture was a ‘‘ decaying industry ’’? 

Mr. Collings quite honestly believes and states that the 
‘“ magic of ownership ”’ is the essential feature of any land reform, 
and that we must re-create the occupying owner. Finally, he 
says: ‘‘If the agricultural part of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
(1.e., tariff reform) were added to my scheme, its success would 
be more speedy and assured—the two sets of proposals hang 
together, each the complement of the other.’’ The fact that 
Mr. Collings declares that his proposals for land reform are bound 
up with tariff reform is disconcerting, to say the least of it. 
Fortunately, there are still living many witnesses in the agri- 
cultural districts of the hardships suffered by the labouring and 
farming classes in the days of protection, and Mr. Collings will 
find it an impossible task to persuade them to run the risk of a 
recurrence of those times, even if it is to be sweetened by the 
possibility of peasant proprietorship ! 

To substantiate his case for occupying ownership as against 
tenancies, he makes far too much of the small and limited experi- 
ence of the Worcestershire County Council at Catshill under the 
Small Holdings Act, 1892, and ignores the equally successful ex- 
periment of the Holland (Lincolnshire) County Council of letting 
land to occupiers at a fair rent with fixity of tenure under the 
self-same Act. He foretells that the Small Holdings Act of last 
Session will be ‘‘ an expensive failure,’’ because it favours tenan- 
cies, and not occupying ownership. It does not do to prophesy 
before you know! Facts are stubborn things, and one fact stands 
out prominently, 1.e., that of the thousands of applications which 
have been received during the last three months for land, to the 
extent of a quarter of a million acres, not five per cent. of the 
applicants have expressed a desire to become occupying owners, 
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as they could do under the provisions of the 1892 Act, which still 
remain in force. Practically the whole of the applicants evidently 
prefer to become tenants of the local authority, and thus to retain 
all their limited capital to farm with. 

The common ground on which all Land Reformers will, how- 
ever, agree with Mr. Collings is in the desire to improve the 
present lot of the agricultural labourer, and to root him once 
again yn the soil, and, therefore, a popular edition of Mr. 
Collings’s book is very welcome. 

R. WINFREY 


English Local Government from the Revolution to the Municipal 
Corporations Act. By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. Vols. II. 
and III. The Manor and the Borough. (Longmans, 1908.) 


THOSE who have read The Parish and the County will expect 
to find, and will find, in the volumes which succeed it, the same 
qualities of industry, enthusiasm, and vivid descriptive power. 
At the same time, from the nature of the subject-matter, it will 
be much harder in the new volumes than in the old for them to 
sum up what they have learnt in the form of a few general con- 
clusions. It is true that the collocation of Manor and Borough is 
no mere accident. Perhaps, indeed, the truest general statement 
that can be made about the English Borough is that it is a kind 
of Manor. As the authors say (p. 338), ‘‘ a town which became 
the seat of a Municipal Corporation did not thereby cease to be 
a manor.’’ in most of the two hundred boroughs which they 
decide to include within their definition of a municipal corpora- 
tion, an actual transition can be traced by almost imperceptible 
steps from the purely agricultural manor to the adaptation, more 
or less successful, of the manorial constitution to urban conditions. 
Since different towns and villages stopped at different stages in 
that development, the authors are able to show the whole process 
by a horizontal section, and the statement in the publisher’s 
advertisement of the book is justified, that ‘‘ The seignorial fran- 
chises and royal charters which exempted portions of the country 
from county jurisdiction are shown to constitute a single genus, 
if not a single species ; and the different local authorities thereby 
created are . . . . arranged as members of a continuous series, 
in which no break occurs from the smallest rural hamlet up to 
the Corporation of the City of London itself.’’ This arrangement 
brings out, indeed, the importance of that intermediate class of 
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‘*Manorial Boroughs 
time, in Chapter ITI. 

But all definitions and classifications applied to a ‘‘ continu- 
ous series ’’’ are difficult and more or less arbitrary. The authors 
themselves point out that, in dealing with the Borough, ‘‘our 
first difficulty was to arrive at any precise definition of the subject- 
matter ’’ (p. 262). Incorporation, which comes at once into the 
mind of the average student as the differentia of a corporate town, 
will notdo. ‘‘ The privilege of incorporation, with the rights of legal 
personality and perpetual succession, and the use of a common 
seal, had been granted by charter or statute to all sorts of bodies, 
religious, commercial, or educational, having no connection with 
local government ’’ (p. 263). Nor is the right to return Members 
of Parliament, or the duty of paying a tenth instead of a fifteenth 
to the subsidies, more satisfactory. They decided at last on ‘‘ the 
fact of enfranchisement from the county officers’’ (p. 266) as 
the test, and included as Municipal Corperations “‘ all those com- 
munities which . . . . enjoyed the privilege of clothing one or 
more of their members or officers . . . . with the well-known 
powers elsewhere given by the Commission of the Peace’’ 
(p. 267). This definition fits in with their classification of 
Manors and Boroughs together as ‘‘ Exemptions, Immunities, 
and Franchises, which enabled the inhabitants of particular locali- 
ties to exclude the authority of the county at large, or that of 
one or other of its officers ’’ (p. 3)—a classification which is perhaps 
less convenient when applied to the Manor than when applied to 
the Borough. 

The authors are throughout, however, concerned not so much 
with definition as with description, and the difficulty of their sub- 
ject-matter shows itself most when they try to create in the minds 
of their readers either pictures of typical boroughs, or a vision 
of the historical process of change. The reader feels like the 
average Londoner who, having gone to Kew Gardens with a vague 
idea of a lily or a willow-tree, comes out, as he thinks, incapable 
for life of recognising either one or the other again. The organisa- 
tion of the Parish and of the County was the result of Parlia- 
mentary statutes of uniform application, and that fact made it 
easy for the reader of the earlier volume to follow and remember 
the modifications produced by local circumstances. The organisa- 
tion of the manor and the borough was left practically untouched 
by statute, and research is breaking up even the apparent uni- 
formity of manorial custom from which their history starts in 
Doomsday Book. The one unifying force during the period 


which the authors describe, for the first 


‘ 
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1689-1835 was indeed the unintended influence on burgal organ- 
isation of the statutes by which the squires who sat in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century Parliaments aimed at consolidating 
their control over the villages on their estates. As the authors 
say, ‘‘this progressive enlargement of the jurisdiction of the 
justices led, in the Municipal Corporations, to the rapid decay 
of the ancient authority of the Manorial Courts and the silent 
transformation of the tribunals once specially characteristic of 
a Borough—the Hundred Court or Portmanmote, the Borough 
Court or Curia Burgi—in which the whole Corporation had par- 
ticipated, into Sessions of the Peace, shared in only by the two 
or three or half a dozen corporate Justices ’’ (p. 386). 

Beyond this, Parliament made no general attempt to deal 
with municipal constitutions, partly because the country gentle- 
man could not, and did not, know the facts, partly because they 
did not care. If the scandal of any particular borough became 
intolerable, it could, in the eighteenth century, be dealt with by 
an Act creating a respectable body of trustees for carrying out 
a particular service. ‘‘ This alone,’’ said Pitt in 1755, in a phrase 
reminiscent of Pope’s disastrous couplet, ‘‘is with me sufficient 
argument for not giving myself much trouble about the form 
of government established in any of our Cities and Boroughs ’”’ 
(p. 457). In the seventeenth century individual interference had 
taken the form of the withdrawal or remodelling of Royal 
Charters, and ‘‘ by 1689 most Boroughs had received successive 
charters inconsistent with each other, and it became open to 
question which of them was the more authoritative. This uncer- 
tainty as to which among several charters was to be considered 
the ‘Governing Charter’ was immensely increased by the events 
immediately preceding the accession of William and Mary’”’ 
(p. 268). 

All histories must have a beginning in time, and all begin- 
nings in time are unsatisfactory at the best ; but it is unfortunate 
that the date 1689, which serves well as a starting point for 
that consolidation of parochial and county administration which 
occupies the first volume, or for that series of ‘‘ statutory ’’ bodies 
which will be described in the volume which is to come next, is 
extremely ill-adapted to the material of the present volumes. 
The condition of Manors and Boroughs alike in 1689 is unintel- 
ligible without a view of their development resting on evidence 
earlier than that date, and the authors find themselves again and 
again, in footnotes and text, compelled against their will to give 
such evidence, and to indicate their opinion of its significance. 
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And yet the emotional and intellectual effect of this new 
instalment of a great work is deeper than that of its predecessor. 
To us, in our time, the issues of urban life are more urgent than 
those of rural villages or counties, and we seem to come near the 
heart of things as we read, on the tiny scale of two hundred 
years ago, of the effects of stupidity, and selfishness, and party 
spirit, and of the inevitable bewilderment of short-lived human 
beings, upon the health and progress of the race. We get for 
the first time a historical background for the difficulties of muni- 
cipal democracy. The reforming Mayor of Deal (pp. 312-315), 
with his more than American confidence in government by first 
principles, lives in our memory as clearly as the sordid electioneer- 
ing of Norwich (pp. 529-557). The little tragedy of the Mayor, 
Bailiffs, and Burgesses of the Borough of Berwick-on-Tweed 
(pp. 504-529) is not less vivid. They started in 1603 as one or 
two hundred heads of families administering, by a succession of 
meetings open to all, their municipal affairs and a common pro- 
perty worth a quarter of a million pounds. Each year we see 
them preferring their own interest to that of their neighbours, 
and the interest of the moment to that of the generation to come, 
until in 1828 the ‘‘ idle, thriftless, loafing families to whom the 
Burghership served almost as a livelihood’’ have become, in the 
words of their own Recorder, ‘‘ an odious by-word in all the 
adjoining country’’ (p. 529). More subtle is the story in 
Chapter X. of the City of London in the eighteenth century, 
with its amazing complication of customary blackmail and re- 
spectable devotion of public funds to personal extravagance and 
advantage. Only a Royal Commission could carry on that section 
of the history to the present date, and describe the character of 
the reforms carried out during the nineteenth century, and the 
degree of their success. 

Throughout the whole narrative we feel again and again that 
‘* public spirit ’’—the combination of foresight and sympathy on 
which good government depends—is not a mere mechanical result 
of the right to vote or govern, but requires choice of areas, of 
methods of appointing officials, and of schemes of finance, and a 
continuous education of the citizens, all directed by an art whose 
study we are only now beginning. This feeling of the enormous 
difficulty of the problem and of the danger of easy dogmatism 
goes far to explain that note of impatience with the traditional 
Whig atmosphere of English political science which always marks 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s work. Though they state that the over- 
whelming majority of the corporations were both Tory and ineffi- 
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cient, they are careful to point out that Whig opinions did not lead 
necessarily to municipal virtue, and the number of pages which 
they give to Whig offences is larger than those given to the 
offences of the Tories. 

Sometimes this feeling, although it gives vivacity to the book, 
seems to me to result in a certain loss of historical perspective. 
Those Whigs and Radicals, for instance, who initiated and carried 
the Municipal Reform Bill of 1835 succeeded, by means of 
immense courage and skill, in establishing, against enormous odds, 
a beneficent revolution in the condition of English urban life, at 
the one moment of their time when it was possible to do so. 
No student of recent English history will believe that a Bill of 
that kind could have been carried by Lord Melbourne’s helpless 
administration between 1837 and 1841, or that Sir Robert Peel 
could have induced his Cabinet to put it forward between 1841 and 
1846. Though the authors, however, praise the learned inquiries 
of the individual members of the Commission of 1833, they 
criticise, quite legitimately, the hasty and dogmatic report which 
was rushed forward by Blackburne, and Parkes, and Place in 
the spring of 1835. But they go on to speak of the ‘‘ sweeping 
simplicity ’’’ of the Bill as actually presented (p. 738), and to 
complain of the absence of ideas which, as they themselves say, 
‘had in 1835 scarcely risen into the consciousness even of poli- 
tical students’’ (p. 752). One can imagine Mr. Webb’s fury if 
the chance of passing one of the great reforms in which he is 
interested were now lost in order that a few more years might 
be spent in completing an historical inquiry, or discovering a new 
political philosophy. 

The splendid index of the book again contains no mention of 
Bentham, and the only reference to him in the text is the state- 
ment on the last page, unexplained and unprepared for, that the 
plan of a local body responsible not for this or that function 
only, but for ‘‘the good government of the Borough,’’ was one 
‘“‘in which we may detect the pure milk of Benthamism ’”’ 
(p. 755). Bentham died in 1832, but his outline of a constitu- 
tional code, though still unpublished, was in 1833 well known 
to his disciples ; and Parkes and Charles Austin among the Com- 
missioners, as well as Francis Place, who brought such impor- 
tant driving force to bear at the critical moment, were Ben- 
thamites in the fullest sense of the word. They missed, indeed, 
that organic connection between the central and local adminis- 
tration which Bentham had advocated, but Chadwick was the 
only one of Bentham’s disciples who seems to have understood 
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him on that point, and Chadwick had no connection with the 
Commission. 

The ‘‘ sweeping simplicity ’’ of the Bill and the absence of 
‘‘a detailed separate reform of all the varied Borough constitu- 
tions and jurisdictions ’’ (p. 738) was itself, indeed, another mark 
of ‘‘the pure milk of Benthamism.’’ Chadwick, in one of his 
pamphlets, tells how the master used to urge his disciples ‘‘ to 
do the same thing in the same way, choosing the best, and always 
to call the same thing by the same name.’’ A series of 
‘* separate reforms,’’ of the individual “‘ constitutions and jurisdic- 
tions’’ would have prevented that general intelligibility which 
made the municipal progress of the nineteenth century possible. 
No public-spirited citizen who moved to a new borough would have 
understood his new constitution, and no Member of Parliament 
would have understood the constitution of any borough at all. 

But I cannot end with what is, after all, a minor criticism, 
or abstain from again expressing my gratitude, as one interested 
in the development of municipal institutions, for the labour and 
thought which has been put into this book, and my sense that, 
great as that labour has been, it was fully worth while. It is 
history which provides the politician with the material of his 
thoughts and the suggestion of his inventions, and until Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb determined to devote a great part of their lives 
to the task, no history existed of those English municipal institu- 
tions whose success in our time, while it has, on the whole, been 
remarkable, has yet depended upon conditions easily overlooked 


by the man of action. 
GRAHAM WALLAS 


The Housing Problem in England. By Professor ERNEST RITSON 
Dewsnvur. (Manchester: The University Press, 1907.) 
Pp. 321. 

Comune di Venezia. Case Sane, economiche e popolari, 1907. 


Apart from the numerous and admirable official reports, the 
literature of the housing question, though voluminous, is of little 
use to the serious student. It consists, for the greater part, of 
more or less sensational volumes or pamphlets, which contain 
highly coloured descriptions of the horrors of overcrowding, or of 
the squalors of slums, but little or no attempt to treat the subject, 
difficult and complex as it is, in a scientific spirit. Professor 
Dewsnup’s book is, therefore, useful and timely. Although he 
occupies an American chair, he has special opportunities for 
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keeping in touch with English municipal life, and he has made 
himself familiar with the blue-books, debates, and reports that 
deal with housing. Perhaps more use might have been made 
of local reports and plans, and a closer familiarity with the actual 
towns which have been prominent in their dealings with the 
problem would possibly have increased the value of the work; 
but it would be ungracious to demand too much in view of Pro- 
fessor Dewsnup’s modest preface. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first of these 
sketches the development of the English housing problem, 
and surveys its present condition. Both here and later in the 
book Professor Dewsnup shows that he is decidedly more familiar 
with urban conditions than with agricultural life, and his treat- 
ment of the rural side of the question is a less valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the question than is the rest of his work. 

The second part of the book deals with the course of housing 
legislation, and gives an excellent account of the development 
of legislation and the use which has been, and may be, made of 
the large body of law that bears upon the question. This section 
should be particularly useful, for but little seems to be generally 
known of the existing state of housing legislation, and the very 
large powers which it bestows upon local authorities, not only 
as to construction of dwellings, but as to improvements and safe- 
guards for future construction. Indeed, Professor Dewsnup 
shows clearly what has long been known to many students, that 
if administration had kept pace with legislation, the problem 
would have been a great deal nearer solution than it is. 

The last part discusses housing policy in England, and is 
mainly devoted to a consideration of the functions of the muni- 
cipality, though there is a chapter on taxation, one on rural 
housing, and one on voluntary enterprise and transportation 
facilities.. It is, of course, impossible to deal fully with the 
many-sided aspects of voluntary enterprise in a work of this 
nature, but though Professor Dewsnup has only attempted a 
slight account of this side of the question, the chapter is sugges- 
tive and useful. His conclusions on the whole matter seem to be 
that the primary and enormously important function of the muni- 
cipality is sanitary supervision. Steady pressure by the sanitary 
authorities upon both landlord and tenant will help to educate 
them and to stimulate the demand for a supply of better 
dwellings. Municipal house-building he considers ‘‘ foolish and 
expensive ’’’ and ‘‘ detrimental to the real interests of the com- 
munity whose welfare has been desired’’: a view which will 
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probably be shared by many of the students of the question, 
though not, it is to be feared, by popular opinion. A careful 
study of the housing history of any town where the policy advo- 
cated by Professor Dewsnup has been even partially applied will 
probably confirm his readers in agreement with his views. Lastly, 
the book has a number of useful appendices, and a useful though 
not exhaustive bibliography. 

The Commune of Venice sends a report with many elaborate 
plans of its dealings with the housing of the poorest classes. The 
problem in that town, of course, presents peculiar aspects. Owing 
to its position the town cannot expand; there are special diffi- 
culties as to the dampness of the lower parts of houses; there 
is much overcrowding and great density of population. The town 
is making various efforts to deal with these difficulties. It en- 
courages private enterprise by prizes and premiums, and it also 
undertakes building on its own account. ‘The report is interest- 
ing, though, owing to the great differences of social habit and 
geographical position, but little light will be thrown upon the 
English housing problem by a study of Venetian conditions. 

L. FISHER 


British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765. By G. L. Beer. (New 
York : The Macmillan Co., 1907.) 


Time and truth are conspiring to exact a scientific revenge, 
and they are exacting it pretty completely. The causes and 
nature of the revolt of the American colonies are already re- 
sponsible for a vast literature : more particularly in the last two 
vears, American scholars, by their careful researches and their 
determination not to bow the knee to the spurious Baals of a 
historic market-place, have taught us much as to the facts in 
the controversial issues of the great struggle. Mr. Beer’s new 
book on an old subject will add to the reputation he has already 
won in this field, and if we can imagine Bancroft reading it, it 
would be difficult to say whether he would be more pained or 
more surprised. Take, for example, these two sentences illustra- 
tive of the writer’s standpoint :—‘‘ In fact, it would be difficult 
to estimate whether colony or metropolis was called upon to bear 
a greater proportion of the sacrifices demanded by the prevailing 
ideal of a self-sufficient commercial Empire’’ (p. 201), and: 
‘Tt is easily conceivable, and not at all improbable, that the 
political evolution of the next centuries may take such a course 
that the American Revolution will lose the great significance 
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that is now attached to it, and will appear merely as the tem- 
porary separation of two kindred peoples whose inherent similarity 
was obscured by superficial differences, resulting from dissimilar 
economic and social conditions’’ (p. 316). Historical students 
will probably be reluctant to follow into the uncharted sea of 
political prediction, but the conflict between the sentence just 
quoted and the emphatic verdict that precedes it, to the effect 
that ‘‘ the fundamental question at issue was the political inde- 
pendence of the American colonies . . . . essentially a move- 
ment for national independence ’’ (p. 315), is apparent, though 
perhaps not irreconcilable. Mr. Beer, however, is rightly more 
concerned with a relentless cross-examination of ‘* the legend that 
has developed round the movement,’’ and with exposing the mis- 
interpretation of the facts which gave the legend colour and an un- 
warranted substance, than with the vain attempt to prove 
a prophecy. Elsewhere, Mr. Beer puts his finger on the heart 
of the matter. ‘‘It is frequently,’’ he writes (might we not say 
“‘always’’?) ‘‘far more (equally?) important to know what 
people at the time thought were the results, rather than what 
these actually were’’ (p. 201). And a British reader may be 
permitted to interpolate the criticism that Mr. Beer’s book would 
suggest at first sight that the misinterpretation of the situation 
was more on the American than the English side. This is 
peculiarly flattering to a generation which starts with the axio- 
matic boast that in matters of colonial and economic policy it is 
far juster, fairer, and more impartial than its fathers. Unfor- 
tunately, as Mr. Beer knows, it is scarcely true. There was a 
prodigtous American legend, and we must be grateful to American 
scholars ‘or destroying it piecemeal. But we have a little legend 
of our own, or, rather, two legends. The first, the product of 
defeat and a century’s repentance, that from the beginning we 
were wholly in the wrong, which Sir George Trevelyan alone 
perhaps now takes the trouble to turn into solid volumes, and 
which finds no home even in the home of lost causes, Oxford ; 
the second, a conviction studiously instilled by the descendants 
of the victors that we were wholly in the right. Mr. Beer and 
the American scholars are not doing us a service if, even in- 
directly, they seem to stiffen the arguments in its favour. When 
carefully read as a contribution to some aspects of the question, 
and not as an exhaustive statement of the whole controversy, 
Mr. Beer really lends no support to such a theory. His elaborate 
essay is therefore very welcome as an analysis of the principles 
and results of the decade that immediately preceded the struggle, 
It is primarily a piece of imperial economic history, worked up 
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from unpublished sources of information—the State papers, 
‘‘ virtually undisturbed since they were filed away a century and 
a half ago.’’ To these Mr. Beer has added the contemporary 
pamphlet literature, and a mass of other information drawn from 
journals, colonial records, and the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission. The result is a book, exceedingly well documented, but 
also thoroughly readable, because its subject matter, intrinsically 
interesting, is handled in an interesting way. And the wealth 
of matter from the unpublished sources in the elaborate notes 
makes the volume a valuable book of reference to critical students. 
Broadly, Mr. Beer’s thesis is to show how ‘“‘ imperial defence 
was the rock upon which the old Empire shattered itself,’’ for 
which his argument is both economic, constitutional, and poli- 
tical. The old colonial system, he shows conclusively, failed to 
provide a system or principles to meet adequately either the 
needs previous to the seven years’ war, the war itself, or the 
situation created by the peace. The attempt by-British statesmen 
to adapt on recognised principles the loosely jointed fabric to 
the conception of Empire held at the centre came into conflict 
with the half-concealed aspirations for national independence 
in the colonies themselves, and, secondly, by causing the prin- 
ciples to be pushed to their legal and logical extremes, brought 
about the downfall of the system itself. Indirectly, Mr. Beer 
is able to touch on economic theories, but a separate chapter 
on the development of economic science would have been very 
relevant to the argument. Such a chapter would have shown how 
the commercial and constitutional foundations of the system were 
already sapped. 

Thirteen years after the Peace of Paris, Adam Smith’s treatise 
summed up the revolution in economic science which adminis- 
tered the coup de grdce to a worn-out creed. For the eighteenth- 
century economics were politics and politics economics. If Gren- 
ville’s Stamp Act now appears as a gallantly logical attempt to 
make an unworkable system of Empire work, Stewart’s Political 
Economy (1767) is the last sputter of the dying mercantilist faith. 
And if it be objected that these are events outside the date of Mr. 
Beer’s work, it may be answered that Smith’s doctrines were not a 
red-hot novelty in 1775, but had been fermenting in his brain since 
1749, and already given in lectures by 1763, and that Captain 
Jenkyns claimed to have lost his ears in 1731 for the very cause 
that was stated fifty years later in their fiscal and scientific form 
in The Wealth of Nations. The principles implicit in ‘‘ the 
colony war ”’ of 1739—of natural right, laissez-faire, laissez-aller— 
became the kernel of the controversy by 1763. We are here 
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confronted with the duty of tracing from obscure beginnings the 
evolution of the new economic creed in the American colonies, 
which, quite as potently as the expulsion of the French from 
Canada, made the imperial ideal of the old system dissolve into 
obstinate questionings, and end in revolt and disintegration. Mr. 
Beer offers more than a hint when he emphasises the importance 
of the clearly-marked change produced by the military and naval 
victories in the economic theory of colonisation, which, in turn, 
necessitated modifications in the trade laws. Modifications of 
detail, it must be noted, not of principle. For as yet they involved 
no assault on the fundamental political and economic assumptions 
on which the old Empire rested. But the slow revolution in 
economic science necessarily led to a frontal attack on the validity 
and worth of the principles themselves. ‘‘'To prohibit a great 
people from making all that they can of every part of their own 
produce, or from employing their stock and industry in the way 
that they judge most advantageous to themselves, is a manifest 
violation of the most sacred rights of mankind.’’ Adam Smith, 
and those who had come to think with him, reduced the issue to 
an intolerable dilemma. Either you rejected the reasoning of 
economic science or you perpetuated the system by violating the 
most sacred rights of mankind. Mr. Beer (p. 208), it is true, 
adds the weight of his authority to the conclusion that, prior to 
1764, ‘‘the attitude of the colonies towards the system was one 
of acquiescence.’’ But what does ‘‘ acquiescence’’ mean? Mr. 
Beer shows elsewhere it was acquiescence in a system frankly 
and largely evaded, the acquiescence, in fact, of a priest who 
marries in the principle of sacerdotal celibacy. What we now 
require to know is how far the American colonists, prior to 
1764, really accepted, not the sovereign right of the imperial 
Parliament to do something possibly wrong or at best expedient 
when you have struck a rough balance, but the economic truth 
of the system stripped of its political trappings. Mr. Cannan 
and others have laboriously tracked the genesis and growth of 
Smith’s economic creed in Great Britain from 1749. The inquiry 
must now be shifted to the American colonies. Whence, where, 
and how did Franklin, Adams, and Otis get that ‘‘ intellectual 
tendency towards these laissez-faire ideas that two decades later 
were embodied in Adam Smith’s monumental work?’’ Mr. Beer, 
who has mastered the colonial papers and the contemporary 
literature, will perhaps lay us under a fresh obligation by answer- 
irg the question in another monograph. 
C. GRANT ROBERTSON 
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Municipal and Private Operation of Public Utilities. Report to 
the National Civic Federation. In three volumes. (New 
York, 1907.) 


THE National Civic Federation consists of a number of 
American citizens interested in public questions, and evidently 
brought together by the stimulating belief that the path of true 
reform is best ascertained by the association of men of widely 
differing views. A Commission of the Federation, with a member- 
ship of 150, was formed in 1905 to consider the question of 
municipal trade, as we should call it, and this Commission sub- 
sequently appointed a Committee of Investigation. This Com- 
mittee consisted, in about equal proportions, of ‘‘ those regarded 
as ‘ pro’s,’ those as ‘ anti’s,’ and those who were classified as having 
taken no pronounced position’’ (p. 12). The plan of investiga- 
tion adopted was to examine selected examples of both publicly 
and privately owned waterworks, gasworks, electrical works, and 
tramways in the United States and the United Kingdom, experts, 
generally one ‘‘ pro’’ and one ‘‘anti,’’ being sent in advance to 
make preliminary reports and to facilitate the inquiry generally. 
After personal inspection by the Committee as a whole, four 
members, two ‘‘ pro’s’’ and two “‘anti’s,’’ were appointed to 
compile the results of this investigation, whilst historical and 
political reports were called for from other writers. Then a final 
report was drafted and signed by 19 out of the 20 available 
members. All these results are included in three volumes, the 
first containing the final report and the reports giving the results 
of the inquiries, and the other two volumes containing the reports 
of the experts. At first sight, at all events, the conception of 
the inquiry appears to have been simply admirable. But the 
sad truth is that good organisation, though excellent for producing 
finished goods, may be very inefficient in turning out sound con- 
clusions or ready-made public opinion. 

It is first to be noted that out of the nearly 2,500 pages in 
these volumes less than eight are devoted to the final report. 
A short unanimous report may, of course, be of extreme value, 
but in this case we cannot help suspecting that it is to the person 
who drafted the following sentence that the credit for the remark- 
able ‘‘degree of unanimity manifested’’ must be attributed. 
‘*The Committee takes no position on the question of the general 
expediency of either private or public ownership’’ (p. 26). But 
was not this the very question on which it was hoped that they 
would report? However, in spite of this serious limitation, this 
report does contain certain valuable conclusions, which, as great 
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weight should be attached to them, ought to be widely known, 
and may be here briefly summarised. In the case of the ‘* public 
utilities ’’ investigated, government control is necessary in all 
circumstances. ‘‘ There are no particular reasons why the 
financial results from private or public operation should be 
different if the conditions are the same.’’ But we may remark 
in passing that, if the conditions are not likely to be the same, the 
value of this conclusion is doubtful. ‘‘ Undertakings in which 
the sanitary motive largely enters should be operated by the 
public’’ (p. 23). Also, ‘‘ municipal ownership of public utilities 
should not be extended to revenue-producing industries which 
do not involve the public health, the public safety, public trans- 
portation, or the permanent occupation of public streets or 
grounds ’’ (p. 23). This sentence must be read with care, for 
it does not state that ‘‘the opposite is advisable’’ (p. 28), and 
it is to be noted that, if accepted, it would place a check on 
municipalities by preventing them from undertaking such trades 
as the manufacture of electrical fittings. Moreover, it appears 
from these sentences that the Committee does take a position on 
certain questions concerning ownership, and presumably their 
statement that they do not do so only applies to the ‘‘ public 
utilities ’’ investigated. 'Terminable concessions are advocated, 
and thus English legislation concerning gas and water stands 
condemned. Certain conditions are laid down as being necessary 
for the success of municipal trade, perhaps the most important 
being the appointment of ‘‘an executive manager with full re- 
sponsibility ” (p. 25). As to American corruption, they ‘‘are un- 
able to recommend municipal ownership as a political panacea ”’ 
(p. 26), their reason probably being that ‘‘ municipal ownership 
will create a large class of employees who may have more or less 
political influence ’’ (p. 27). But this final report is, in truth, so 
condensed that it will hardly bear further condensation. 

After this final report, and a short report by the one dis- 
sentient who condemns municipal trade vigorously, there follow 
the above-mentioned reports by various writers. The American 
Municipality and the English Municipality are first dealt with 
by Mr. W. L. Fisher and Prof. F. J. Goodnow. Then follow 
a series of articles which may not unkindly be described as the 
cases for and against municipal trade. In reading them grave 
doubts must be felt as to whether the method of investigation 
was as sound as it appeared at first sight to be. The number 
of works of each class examined was small, only four municipal 
gasworks and three private gasworks, for example, being in- 
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spected in England. But the nearer the equality between com- 
peting classes, and the greater the divergence between the speci- 
mens, the greater must be the number of samples taken in order 
to decide on the relative merits of such classes. The impression 
made by reading these reports is that the best municipal and 
private works are sufficiently nearly on an equality in all matters 
which can be recorded in statistics to prevent a comparison 
between four municipal works and three private works from 
yielding any indications of value as to the merits and demerits 
of municipal trade generally. Moreover, the local circumstances 
vary much, and ‘“‘it is very difficult to estimate the allowance 
that should be made for’’ the conditions affecting particular 
plants (p. 21); yet allowances must be frequently made, and it 
is for this reason that the same material is often made to suggest 
very different conclusions. Then again, although in these cir- 
cumstances especial care should have been taken to select typical 
examples, the Committee appear to have deliberately chosen ‘‘ the 
best available samples’’ (pp. 304 and 165). This is especially 
unfortunate, since the effects of disasters in public and private 
trade are very different. Moreover, the detailed examination of 
a few chosen samples tends to make details too prominent, whilst 
pushing more important general questions somewhat into the 
background. Lastly, the appointment of writers as the avowed 
advocates and opponents of municipal trade seems to have had 
the effect of intensifying their spirit of partisanship and of pre- 
venting them from calmly weighing the conflicting arguments. 
Many instances of these unfortunate results occur in these reports, 
but here only a few examples, taken almost by chance, can be 
quoted. They may perhaps be enough to show how necessary 
it is to be vigilant whilst reading this volume. 

Labour conditions are first dealt with in two articles, Mr. 
J. W. Sullivan being the opponent, and Prof. J. R. Commons 
the advocate of municipal trade. Mr. Sullivan’s conviction 
appears to be that municipal trade is antagonistic to the interests 
of trades unionism, since it would lead the workmen concerned 
to endeavour to gain their ends by political means only, and, 
consequently, that it must be opposed all along the line. Cold 
water is therefore thrown on all evidence in favour of the belief 
that municipal workmen are better off than private workmen. 
In Prof. J. R. Commons’s article, on the other hand, a good deal 
of evidence is brought forward to show that municipal workmen 
are better paid per hour than their fellows in private trade 
(pp. 103, 107, and 108). 
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The general case in favour of municipal trade, as, in fact, it 
is, opens with an introduction by Prof. F. Parsons, followed by 
an article on ‘‘ American Conditions’’ by Dr. E. W. Bemis. 
Then follows, ‘‘on the same side,’’ Dr. Maltbie, with a dis- 
cussion on gas and electrical works in England, the statistics of 
these trades as regards cost, price, capital invested, &c., being 
considered in detail, the figures quoted being nearly always held 
to tell in favour of municipalisation. No doubt much thought 
and labour has thus been expended, but many of the arguments 
raise controversial points requiring more consideration than is 
given to them. For example, as regards gasworks, he tells us 
that the English municipalities ‘‘ have followed a more conserva- 
tive and sound policy. For every £100 of assets they have only 
£73 6s. in liabilities, while the companies, for every £100 of 
assets, have £128 3s. in liabilities’’ (p. 196). But amongst the 
liabilities of the municipalities, the sum of over a million sterling 
of its gasworks’ debts which Manchester has redeemed, for 
example, has not been included. It is true that this debt has 
been wiped out, but it is equally true that if this sum should 
be regarded as money raised by taxation and invested on behalf 
of the citizens in their own municipal gasworks, then it follows 
that the liability to pay them interest thereon in some form or 
other is not redeemed. Again, Dr. Maltbie asks ‘‘if munici- 
palities should provide a sinking fund, why not companies? ’”’ 
(p. 199), thus implying that the companies have been remiss in 
this respect. But before asking such a conundrum, it would 
be as well to attempt to realise the position of a company which 
had redeemed all its liabilities by means of a sinking fund. Who 
would then be the owner of the works? In the chapter on 
English electrical works, Dr. Maltbie also lays considerable stress 
on a comparison between the ‘‘ appraisal of assets’’ and the 
‘* present liabilities.’’ But if the student searches in the detailed 
reports—a search in which he is not assisted by a cross-reference 
—he will find that the appraisal ‘‘ must not be taken as strictly 
accurate, but approximately as correct as could be ascertained 
by superficial examination’’ (Part II., Vol. II., p. 314). One 
cannot help wondering what is the probable error of a superficial 
valuation of electrical assets to the estimated value of about 
£10,000,000, and whether it is not sufficient to make close-drawn 
conclusions based on such figures almost valueless. In fact, the 
treatment of the excessively complex questions which arise in 
connection with all such discussions is inadequate, and the reader 
feels bewildered in his attempt to decide on the value to be 
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attached to the statistical arguments here adduced. British 
tramways are then discussed by Prof. Parsons in much the same 
spirit, the case for municipal trade closing with a careful résumé 
of the general arguments in its favour. 

The advocates of private trade, Mr. C. L. Edgar and Mr. 
Walton Clarke, both apparently men of considerable business 
experience, have, of course, had to build their case on the same 
too narrow basis, and here also the same partisan spirit prevails. 
English gasworks are first dealt with, and in this chapter we 
find, for instance, the population per mile of gas mains cited 
to show that, ‘‘ other things being taken as equal,’’ two com- 
panies, ‘‘in their efforts to secure business extended the oppor- 
tunity to use gas to a larger proportion of the population of the 
area supplied than has any of the ’’ three municipal undertakings 
with which the comparison is being made (p. 324). Other 
things are so obviously not equal that, even as regards these 
particular towns, little weight can be attached te such an argu- 
ment, whilst, as a basis on which to found a general argument 
against municipal trade, it is even less convincing. Then again, 
as regard another point, out of the seven works under considera- 
tion, London is omitted ‘‘ because of its widely different condi- 
tions ’’ (p. 344), whilst the private works at Sheffield are retained, 
although the advocates of municipal trade consider that that town 
is especially favoured by local conditions as regards the point in 
dispute. American gasworks, electric lighting works, water- 
works, finance, and general conclusions are dealt with in separate 
chapters. Finally, British tramways are discussed by Mr. W. J. 
Clark alone, the animus of his remarks being perhaps sufficiently 
indicated by his assertion that the purchase clauses of the Act 
of 1870 can “‘ hardly be designated other than as legalised con- 
fiscation’’ (p. 450). A good deal of space is devoted to a com- 
parison between the relative development of electric tramways 
in this country, where this industry has, it is held, been con- 
trolled by municipalities or influenced by their desire for muni- 
cipalisation, and in the United States, where it has been prac- 
tically exclusively managed by private proprietors. Here the 
effect of the difference in the local conditions in the two countries 
is not discussed. But, whatever be the cause, it is startling to 
find that the urban population per mile of track is 1,516 in the 
United States, as compared with 12,476 in the United Kingdom 
(p. 445). 

In comparing the cases for and against municipal trade, that 
of its opponents does appear to be most convincing, in spite of 
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its defects. But when it is asked whether this is because it is 
in truth the strongest case, or because it is stated by men more 
conversant with the trades examined, or merely because the con- 
clusions happen to coincide with those previously formed by the 
reviewer, we are discussing a question on which that reviewer’s 
opinion is of little value. But he may perhaps point out that 
the opponents of municipal trade can cite the experts here quoted 
in favour of the belief that public management is actually accom- 
panied by certain disadvantages which theoretical considerations 
had led them to expect. For example, the companies are said 
to push their trade better than the municipal managers (p. 329), 
to offer greater conveniences to the public as regards complaints 
(p. 321), and to make better use of labour-saving machinery 
(p. 342). 

Thus far we have only dealt with the smallest of the three 
volumes. Part II. of the report consists of two large volumes, 
Vol. I. dealing with works in the United States, and Vol. II, 
with works in the United Kingdom. Here we have the replies 
of the experts to specific questions prepared to cover every im- 
portant fact, without conclusions being drawn from them. Pos- 
sibly a student gifted with vast patience would do best only to 
wade through these two thousand pages, and thus to be in a 
position to draw his own conclusions from the vast array of facts 
placed before him. 

LEONARD DARWIN 


Work and Wages. II. Wages and Employment. By Sipney J. 
CHAPMAN, M.A., with an introduction by Lorp Brassey, 
G.C.B. (Longmans, Green & Co., 1908.) 


Ir is typical of the modern developments both of industrial 
complexity and of economic theory that the modest and simple 
statements of fact depicted in Lord Brassey’s Work and Wages 
and Foreign Work and English Wages should have necessitated 
three bulky volumes when the subjects contained therein came 
up for revision. The first of these, Foreign Competition, was 
noticed in the Economic JOURNAL, December, 1904; the second 
lies before us, and ostensibly deals with Wages and Employ- 
ment. The title is somewhat of a misnomer, for it is only the 
outworks of the theory of wages that are attacked, and no history 
of wages is attempted here; the subject-matters of the book are 
the policy and results of Trade Unionism, the methods of ar- 
ranging or preventing trade disputes, unemployment, and work- 
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men’s insurance. On each of these questions we find an adequate 
historical sketch, relating to each of the principal industrial 
nations and to Australasia, backed by carefully selected and well- 
considered statistics. The effects on wages of the development of 
trade unions, of insurance, of conciliation and arbitration, and 
the relation of unemployment to industrial growth, are discussed 
theoretically. The whole volume is a rather curious blend of 
theory and fact. 

The reviewer is bound to ask, for what class of readers is this 
series intended? If for the plain man, who could read and appre- 
ciate the earlier volumes, the theoretical introduction is at once 
too slight and too subtle, and he will not readily grasp the signi- 
ficance of such a sentence as, ‘‘ What is best for the workpeople 
involved depends upon the elasticity of the short-period demand 
curve, which we suppose to oscillate parallel to itself, the amount 
of its oscillation, and the character of the variation of disutility 
with the hours of labour per day or per week’’ (p. 223). If, on 
the other hand, the well-read theorist is in question, the doctrines 
laid down will be found in some cases unproven and controversial, 
and the analysis insufficient. It is to be feared that the treatment 
may fall between two stools. Thus the theory on p. 8 that if 
the wages of the lowest class of labour are advanced, the number 
in this class will diminish, appears paradoxical, and is not proved ; 
we are not willing to make the assumption that a slight rise in 
wages will enable the worst-paid labourers to improve their 
economic status, and compete with a higher class. On p. 12 we 
find that the doctrine that employer’s remuneration has a definite 
relation to the value of his marginal product has survived the 
criticism in the Economic JOURNAL of December, 1907. 

It is more with the method of expressing theoretical considera- 
tions than with their results that we are inclined to quarrel. That 
trade unions may increase advantages of employment (as opposed 
to money wages) without attracting too many into their trade 
(p. 26), that regard to education of the young produces results of 
a more lasting character, and of the same kind as pensions to the 
old (Ch. VI.), that labour colonies are likely to fail because the 
less effective workmen fall out of work, while to coax a living 
from the land requires special efficiency (p. 383)—these and many 
similar statements will commend themselves at once to the prac- 
tical man and the theorist. In the analysis of the effect of the 
introduction of machinery on wages, where the general conclusion 
is that nearly everyone is benefited, the question which is most 
important to the man of specialised skill who is in danger of being 
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displaced—namely, whether it is not in his private interest and 
that of his fellows to oppose the introduction by all the means in 
his power—is not faced. It may be that he will lose less than 
other people gain, but can it be shown in general that he will 
lose nothing? Professor Miinsterberg’s paradoxical view that the 
more subdivided the work the less monotonous it is, is quoted 
with apparent approval. 

The main value of the book lies in the unbiassed and judicial 
summaries of the cases for and against the many schemes which 
are in being for the amelioration and regularisation of the real 
earnings of workmen. Though many readers will be familiar 
with a great number of the authorities quoted, and with many 
of the lines of argument and their justification, yet few will be 
sufficiently acquainted with all. Here they will find summarised 
the historical developments of a great variety of social and in- 
dustrial movements; their spread over the industrial world, and 
their statistical importance at the present or recent dates (recent, 
because change is so rapid that some parts of the book are already 
out of date), and they will also find thoroughly considered judg- 
ments as to the potential economic and social value of the forces 
disturbing the free play of competitive egotism, which have come 


into action during the present generation. 
A. L. BowLey 


English Socialism of To-day. By the Richt Honourasie H. O. 
ARNOLD-ForsteR, M.P. Pp. xix+226. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1908.) 


THs book first appeared in the form of articles contributed 
to the Standard. It bears the mark of its journalistic origin : 
the twenty chapters are loosely arranged, wordy, and full of 
repetition. 

The author finds three types of socialism in vogue: the 
“‘ socialism of the philosophers,’’ the ‘‘ socialism of to-day,’’ and 
the ‘‘ socialism of everyday life.’’ He concentrates attention on 
the second of these, the objects of which ‘‘ an ample and authori- 
tative hterature’’ has made “‘ clear to all.’’ This ‘‘ ample and 


authoritative literature ’’ turns out to be a few tracts issued by 
the Social Democratic Federation and the Twentieth Century 
Press, and sold by the Independent Labour Party. One can only 
compare the author’s method to that of a naive research student 
who should buy a few copies of the War Cry and proceed to write 
a book on the English Christianity of To-day. The authoritative 
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literature, it appears, calls loudly upon the British public to 
abolish the Monarchy and the Army, to abandon India, to repu- 
diate the national debt, to rob the rich by Act of Parliament, 
and generally to carry on the Class War. After showing that 
the British public does not desire these things, the author de- 
monstrates the futility of the ‘‘ English Socialism of to-day ’’ by 
an account of the Anabaptists, the French Revolution, and the 
Paris Commune. Calling his book The English Socialism of 
To-day, pretending to use ‘‘the official programmes and the 
official publications of the principal Socialist bodies in this 
country,’’ the author practically confines his criticism of Socialism 
to the literature of a party which, on his own admission, is not 
English—a party which was recently described by Mr. Wells 
as standing for an ‘‘ extreme, old-fashioned, and implacable type 
of Socialist theory, limited, doctrinaire, and cantankerous.”’ 
But it does not suit the author’s purpose to deny the serious 
evils which Socialists are engaged in combating. He admits 
them fully. Remedial measures of the Fabian type are not 
Socialism, or they are the ‘‘ Socialism of everyday life.’’ Each 
remedy is to be judged on its merits, but there must, apparently, 
be no reference to a general regulative principle. Lastly, after 
advising those who still believe in the efficiency of the State 
to take ‘‘a course pf attendance in the Gallery’’ of the House 
of Commons, so that they may be disillusioned, the inevitable 
conclusion is reached that in Imperialism, Emigration, and Tariff 
Reform lies the hope of the workers. ‘‘ By far the most certain 
and effective method of securing adequate and constant wages 
for the able-bodied and willing workers is to introduce a reason- 
able scheme of tariff reform. . . . The system of free imports is 


doomed by its inherent injustice and absurdity.’ 
THOMAS JONES 


American Business Enterprise. A Study in Industrial Organisa- 
tion. A Report to the Electors of the Gartside Scholarships 
on the Results of a Tour in the United States in 1906-7. By 
Dovuatas Knoop, B.A. (Gartside Scholar). Pp. xiv+112. 
(Manchester : The University Press, 1907.) 


FEw subjects at the present day are likely to excite keener 
interest than that of Mr. Knoop’s work, and it may be said at 
once that the author has not failed to develop its possibilities. 
The book is calculated to give a clear and accurate description 
‘“ essentially intended for the general reader,’’ and the author has 
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quite rightly eliminated everything of a technical character, giving 
his theme both the simplicity and the interest that are required. 
The main lines of division are, on the whole, well chosen and 
clearly marked, and the examples taken for the sake of com- 
parison or contrast from English industry are such as to bring his 
points forcibly before his readers. From the purely economic 
point of view, the book, whether intentionally or not, is in part 
an illustration and in part a development of the range and benefits 
of large production as worked out in’ Professor Marshall’s Prin- 
ciples of Economics. But it has of necessity some very obvious 
disadvantages. As the author himself says, ‘‘the whole is but 
a sketch at best,’’ and rather lacks that detailed analytical treat- 
ment of industrial conditions that is perhaps a distinguishing 
feature of modern economic investigation. This was perhaps 
inevitable in view of the great range of the author’s subject, 
and the absence of any preliminary general treatment made it 
necessary, inclination apart, to give a general survey of the 
whole rather than a more particular investigation of any one part 
of it. Limits of space have, moreover, made the description 
unnecessarily brief, and the work might well have been doubled 
in length without any loss of interest. When ail is said, however, 
American Business Methods is not only invaluable as a text-book, 
but will provide the necessary basis—hitherto lacking—for anyone 
who may wish to examine more closely any part of the structure 
of which Mr. Knoop has showed us the outline. 

The work is divided into two parts, in addition to a short 
introduction and summary. The first consisting of a single 
chapter with the title of ‘‘ Business Enterprise ’’ covers a rather 
wide field. It traces the industrial prosperity of America to the 
greater esteem in which a business career is there held together 
with the greater equality of opportunity that democracy gives, 
and shows how university education has been adapted towards 
giving a training suitable for this and the attitude adopted by 
business houses towards University graduates. It also contains 
a slight sketch of some special forms of enterprise, and describes 
more fully the growth and present position of production by 
corporations. 

Chief interest, however, attaches to the rest of the work. 
Following Professor Marshall the author predicates a limit to 
the efficiency of large scale production, and then proceeds to 
show the various outlets for the employ of further capital when 
this limit is reached. An interesting illustration is that in which 
he proves that, under certain conditions, the manufacturer will 
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sacrifice the advantage accruing from the ability to buy the various 
things needful for his work in favour of a process of integration 
that carries through the whole production from beginning to 
end, with the additional working up of the by-products. Further- 
more, certain conditions of the American market—the attempt 
to obtain a monopoly on the one hand, or dissatisfaction with, and 
an attempt to get rid of, the middleman on the other—may cause 
the manufacturer to enter fields not generally considered to be 
suited for his operations. For instance, the establishment of 
retail stores by companies engaged in production is a growing 
tendency and one due to several causes, among these being 
pressure on the part of the consumer. The results of this, in 
the direction of the control of retail prices by manufacture, are 
treated in a very interesting chapter (No. VI.), and the steatty 
development of the direct selling of their goods by manufacturers 
is well worth the space devoted to it. At the same time, Mr. 
Knoop has been careful to avoid any danger of misconception by 
describing briefly the extent to which this has been carried in 
the chief industries. In conclusion, all the points raised are 
treated clearly and concisely, and an eminently useful index makes 
the book valuable for such references as the general English reader 


is likely to require. 
N. B. DEARLE 


The Growth of Large Fortunes. A Study of Economic Causes 
affecting the Acquisition and Distribution of Property. By 
G. P. Watkins, Ph.D. Published for the American Economic 
Association by the Macmillan Co., New York, November, 
1907. Pp. iv+170. 


LIKE many of the publications of American economists, this 
book shows thesadmixture of juristic with purely economic ideas, 
which seems to be a common, if not the inevitable, accompaniment 
of American research. It is one that has too often produced a 
confusion of ideas which detracts considerably from their value, 
producing at the best some loss of clearness and consistency. 
On the other hand, in cases like the present, where the author 
rises superior to the innate difficulties of his situation, there 
are many compensating advantages in the close connection shown 
to exist between the two sets of ideas, and in the proof that it is 
possible to reduce juristic concepts to an economic basis. Again, 
the juristic standpoint brings to light those phases of economics 
that a more purely specialised treatment is apt to omit. The 
work before us studies the economic causes affecting the acquisi- 
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tion of property and its distribution ; and large fortunes are pro- 
perty, and all property is based on law. “‘ Riches are a private 
right, and cannot be conceived without reference to an owner 
and legal relations.’’ The book is not without faults. The author 
is at times inclined to grow fantastic, and a superficial survey 
inclined one to condemn the book as unreal and incoherent. This 
idea a fuller study has altogether dispelled. At the same time, 
the author has not always distinguished economic from juristic 
ideas, even as clearly as the circumstances permitted, and has 
sometimes spoilt a perfectly valid economic classification in at- 
tempting to improve upon it. But how essentially juristic are 
the ideas underlying so many economic postulates, and how close 
is often the connection between law and economics, are very 
well brought out, whilst the straiter sect of economists may 
well be reminded that even for the solution of essentially economic 
problems it is often necessary to borrow from the juristic field. 
The very treatment of the economic causes, affecting the juristic 
conception of property in large fortunes, shows clearly how often 
the basic ideas of political economy are at bottom purely legal 
ones. With all this, the impersonal character of many of the 
causes at work is not forgotten. ‘‘ Inequalities of faculties may 
become more effective. But if this is so, it must be because of 
changes in external conditions. These external causes are 
doubtless economic.”’ 

In the first place, the idea of acquisition as apart from produc- 
tion is foreign to the mind of the economist pure and simple. 
Occupied solely with wealth or goods, which, ‘‘as such, need 
belong to no one,”’ being ‘‘ objectively and impersonally conceived,’ 
he forgets the idea of riches which ‘‘ quantitatively ’’ suggests 
“‘conspicuous magnitude and the receipt of income not due to 
labour.’’ He therefore thinks only of production, distribution, 
and exchange of the former, and the author’s description of the 
large part that ‘‘ acquisition’’ plays in the building up of large 
fortunes serves,as a reminder that much of the wealth of the 
individual cannot be in any way connected with production on 
his part, so that the purely economic definition fails to give 
account of the phenomenon. ‘‘ Acquisition is reciprocal to pro- 
duction, the contrasted other end of the economic process. It is 
primarily the obtaining of economic control of existing values. 
. . . It is the culmination of the process. A good is produced 
once, but acquired many times.’’ It gives, therefore, a distinct 
place for inheritance, which neither production nor even distribu- 
tion, with the idea underlying it, as it does, of some return for 
a share in production, can altogether supply. 
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Similarly, the distinction made between two kinds of capi- 
talistic income, one involving active participation—as an entre- 
preneur—in production, and the other not, may move the scorn 
of the economic pharisee, but it has a clear element of truth. The 
right to interest, pure and simple, is an “‘ abstract right to the 
usufruct of goods’’ obtained by acquisition, and the idea was 
worth emphasising. To use this distinction as a purely economic 
one, however, is to replace a clearly defined economic distinction 
by one which, however useful, as showing how much lies beyond 
the narrow confines of economics, is nevertheless lacking in 
clearness and in many respects a cross division. Economically, 
abstract property right is interest, the other thing interest plus 
wages of management and rent of ability—that is, interest plus 
profits, or, as J. S. Mill understood it, profits alone. 

The second chapter deals with the actually existing tendencies 
to the growth of large properties, and the author distinguishes 
between ‘‘ mere value increase (value incremental), not at all 
purposed or produced by man,’’ and “‘ goods fructional income,”’ 
which is the result of the productive processes ; and, passing from 
this, he shows the importance attaching to the ‘‘ business man ”’ 
which makes him the probable holder of the large fortune. So 
far as America is concerned, he finds, as the result of his survey, 
that, except in agriculture, from which accrues a smaller and 
smaller proportion of the national production, large scale produc- 
tion and corporate organisation are becoming increasingly pre- 
dominant, resulting in a “‘shift from more democratic to less 
democratic or less necessarily democratic forms of property.’’ But 
he finds compensation for the small saver and small-propertied 
middle-class in the openings provided by the growth of corporate 
production. The short third chapter states the causes at work 
that led to America taking the lead in the growth of these modern 
tendencies. The work is accompanied by copious footnotes— 
many of which cover several pages—and a bibliography. It 
seems a pity that the publishers are not able to put the section 
or even the chapter at the head of each right-hand page, instead 


of, as they do, putting the title of the work only. 
N. B. DEARLE 


The Trade and Administration of the Chinese Empire. By 
Hosea Battou Morse, Commissioner of Customs and Statis- 
tical Secretary, China. (London : Longmans.) Price 7s. 6d. 


Tuis first-class work is the outcome of thirty-three years of 


successful service in the Imperial Maritime Customs, in the 
x 2 
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Statistical Department of whch Mr. Morse has long made his 
local mark; in addition to which he has from time to time con- 
tributed valuable papers to the Shanghai Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, thus constituting himself quite an authority upon 
Chinese banking and currency questions. So far from being a 
mere academical study, this exceedingly cheap book of 450 pages 
is thoroughly practical, and breathes personal experience and 
seasoned knowledge in almost every line ;—‘‘ almost,’’ because 
one chapter, that on the ancient and general history of China, 
has been judiciously left to the capable pen of the Rev. F. L. 
Hawks Pott, whose Sketch of Chinese History, published about 
two years ago, eminently qualifies him to deal with this subject. 

British merchants, bankers, and manufacturers, however busy 
they may be, will find it very much to their immediate interest 
to study carefully the chapters on revenue and expenditure, and 
on the currency. Mr. George Jamieson (formerly Consul- 
General, and, off and on, Acting Chief Justice at Shanghai) and 
Dr. J. Ferguson (Adviser to the Nanking Viceroy, and Secretary 
to the local Asiatic Society) have both of them done valuable work 
in connection with revenue and currency questions respectively. 
Mr. Morse, whilst handsomely recognising his indebtedness to 
these (and to others who need not be enumerated), now brings 
their results up to date, and develops them by the light of recent 
events : bankers and investors will be particularly interested in 
the appendix showing the total foreign debt secured on customs 
revenues up to the close of 1906. All this financial puzzle is 
made still more clear by a short supplementary chapter on weights 
and measures. The author says frankly in his preface : ‘‘ I have 
written for the reader of to-day. I can add little to the know- 
ledge of the sinologue.’’ This is as it should be, for, apart from 
the fact that we are already overwhelmed by unreadable books 
dealing with historical and philosophical matter of great ob- 
scurity, there would be no space in a commercial work of this 
kind to deal with such matter, even if hard-headed mercantile 
men could be persuaded to read it. The chapter on foreign 
trade, and the wonderful diagram showing its course during the 
forty years 1864-1904, are really remarkable productions. The 
following chapter on internal trade is perhaps the first serious 
attempt to handle that intricate subject, as a whole, systematic- 
ally, and it ought specially to interest syndicates, speculators, 
and concession-hunters on the look-out for new openings. 

But nowadays the formidable cry of ‘‘ China for the Chinese ”’ 
has both gone up and been caught up like wild-fire, and in 
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future it will not be so easy to get foreign fingers into the 
Chinese pie—witness, for instance, the compromises we have our- 
selves had to make regarding the Peking Syndicate concessions 
in Shan Si, and the Shanghai-Hangchow Railway concession in 
Chéh Kiang province. 

Mr. Morse’s description of the Inspectorate of Customs and 
its methods of work-strikes an entirely new note : the interesting 
story is told with the precision and incisiveness that might be 
expected from one who has, so to speak, worked his way up from 
able-bodied seaman to the commander’s bridge. It is pleasant 
to read such handsome public recognition of Sir Robert Hart’s 
life-work : there has recently been too much tendency in the 
Press of China to grumble at and administer a parting kick to 
the old lion now retiring for rest in his native lair after an un- 
precedented period of fifty years’ faithful service. The chapter 
on the Government is brought up to the last possible moment, 
and includes all the recent changes which have been made in 
the administrative system : it is doubtful if so matter-of-fact and 
lucid a statement of the way in which China is governed has ever 
before been made in so short a space: there is just enough of it 
to give to those who know almost nothing about it—the vast 
majority—a sound, general idea of main principles without weary- 
ing them with unnecessary detail. And, by the way, there is a 
point in technique to be noticed ; throughout the whole book the 
mark of the aspirate in Chinese words is never once used : it must 
be explained that all Chinese words beginning with consonants 
have what we call in Europe aspirated and unaspirated forms, 
e.g., ting and t’ing, the difference between which in speech is 
fundamental. It is characteristic of Mr. Morse’s broad view of 
what the general public wants that he absolutely ignores all this 
detail, which, after all, is of no more importance to the work- 
a-day world than the equally fundamental (and irritating) differ- 
ence between kyo and kyé in Japanese words, or and n in 
Indian words. ; 

Mr. Morse’s exceptional position as a searching and dis- 
criminating investigator into the almost hopeless mysteries and 
convolutions of Chinese currency has already been mentioned ; 
this masterly chapter, with its excellent illustrations, is a reprint 
from the local Asiatic Society’s journal, and may be taken as 
the last available word, including most of the results obtained 
in a similar field by Ferguson, Jernigan, and Father Hoang. Extra- 
territoriality with its many abuses is handled in a very fair and 
judicial vein. Opium and, above all, morphia, which last has 
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already within a decade created alarming ravages, are shown 
up in their truest light, taking account, of course, of all the recent 
reform legislation. Internal trade is not a subject which has been 
systematically treated before in books, though, of course, Mr. 
Morse himself, amongst other Customs Commissioners, has fre- 
quently studied the question in his official reports to the ‘‘I. G.”’ 
Finally, the provinces and treaty-ports, together with their 
respective capacities and resources, are brought together in tabu- 
lated form, and the speculative British merchant is able to see 
at a glance where his account lies, should he be looking round 
for a new gite. In a word, Mr. Morse’s remarkable book is the 
most readable and informing of its class. Chinese in itself is 
not a popular study, whether it be in language, history, or 
philosophy ; the modern commercial Gallio will therefore find 
exactly what he wants, without having to care for any of these 
things. 
Q. 


L’ Individualisme Economique et Social. By Albert Schatz. 
Pp. 590. (Paris: Armand Colin, 1907.) Price 5 fr. 


THE influence of the historical conception on economic theory, 
as, indeed, on almost every other branch of knowledge, is now 
so generally recognised as to have become a commonplace of 
current thought. To appreciate adequately the import of any 
economic doctrine, it must be studied in its historical develop- 
ment, and the theories of writers of the past must be interpreted 
in the light of the whole economic environment, including the 
philosophical thought of the time. This is a truth that finds, 
as we shall presently see, ample recognition in the work 
before us. 

By this learned and exhaustive study of the origin, evolution, 
and contemporary forms of individualism, Professor Schatz has 
earned the gratitude of all serious students of the history of 
economic theory. The work, we are told in the preface, is a 
résumé of a course on the history of economic doctrine, delivered 
before candidates for the doctorate in political and economic 
science in the University of Dijon. While in this JouRNAL we 
are concerned with it mainly from the economic standpoint, it 
is certain that M. Schatz’s comprehensive treatment of the 
subject will appeal strongly to students of the history of political 
science, as well as to those more especially interested in the 
history of economic doctrine. The book reveals throughout the 
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intimate connection of the political and economic theories of 
different ages with the contemporary facts of political and social 
life, on the one hand, and with the tendency of general philo- 
sophical thought on the other. The chapters on the ‘‘ Psycho- 
logical Basis of Individualism,’’ on ‘‘ Sociological Individualism,’’ 
and on ‘‘ Anti-State and Anarchist Individualism,’’ will suffice 
to exemplify M. Schatz’s recognition of the influence of philo- 
sophy, while, as illustrating the influence of economic facts, we 
may take his statement of the conditions under which Malthus 
and Ricardo wrote (pp. 161, 193), or, again, of those which gave 
rise to the doctrine of economic harmony as formulated by Bastiat, 
and to Carey’s modification of the Ricardian theory of rent 
(pp. 259-62). 

Prof. Schatz’s work, it should be explained, falls into two 
parts, of which the first deals with ‘‘ the formulation of the 
classical liberal doctrine,’’ while the second and much the larger 
part discusses in greater detail “‘the different aspects of in- 
dividualism in the nineteenth century.’’ Individualism, as it 
appears in Greek philosophy, does not fall within the scope of 
the work. Our author confines his attention to the modern type, 
and this at the outset he is careful to distinguish from egoism. 
‘“‘In the reality of things, isolated individuals—Robinson on his 
island, Simeon the Stylite on his column, and Alcestis fleeing to 
the desert on the approach of men—are the exceptions who are of 
no other interest to the economist than that they furnish him 
with more or less probable hypotheses’’ (p. 559). Living man 
is a social being, and individualism is concerned with him in his 
social relations. 

Of individualism in this sense, the origin is found in the 
mercantile system, and the anti-interventionist and liberal reac- 
tion to which it gives rise. ‘‘ Spirit of independence and eman- 
cipation, it requires, before becoming a doctrine, to struggle 
against the spirit of subordination which is the soul of mer- 
cantilism, and. that struggle in which it has against it all the 
historical past of the nation and the hereditary formation of 
individual temperaments can only be successfully undertaken 
when the excessive intervention of the State has produced grievous 
results ’’ (p. 14). Again, ‘‘Industry is stifled under the strict 
rules which are imposed on it, and which become more and more 
incompatible with the growing complexity of economic life ”’ 
(p. 30). 

But at the basis of all economic doctrine there is a psycho- 
logical theory, and this our author finds in Hobbes, who estab- 
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lishes personal interest as the essential motive of our action. 
By the school of the moral sense, personal interests are shown 
to be not divergent, as with Hobbes, but convergent and har- 
monious, while Mandeville shows that the harmony of interests 
is not voluntary, but involuntary and objective, resulting from 
the natural interweaving of our actions in a society where division 
of labour reigns (pp. 40-44). 

There follows an exposition of the classical liberal doctrine 
of the eighteenth century, as embodied in the doctrines of the 
Physiocrats in France, and of Hume and Adam Smith in 
England ; and the first part of the work is completed by a dis- 
cussion of the constitution of scientific liberalism as set forth 
in the theories of value, population, and rent. This plan involves 
the covering of much already familiar ground, and thus affords 
only limited opportunity for adding to what is now current 
economic knowledge. But, in summarising the views of the 
different authors, whose work he has selected as typical, M. 
Schatz shows marked expository power and skill in interpreta- 
tion. In illustration of this, we may point to his account of 
the Ricardian theory of rent (pp. 176-81), or his comparison of 
the protectionism of Malthus with that of List (p. 184), or, again, 
his remarks on Mills’ theory of international value (pp. 223-4). A 
striking example of M. Schatz’s method is his treatment of the 
philosophy of Hume and Adam Smith, which he holds to be re- 
lated to that of the Physiocrats in its theism and optimism, while 
it differs from the latter in being empirical and realistic. Of Adam 
Smith’s reference to the ‘‘ invisible hand,’’ our author says: 
‘* Sans doute, il y a plutét la, chez Smith, une métaphore sugges- 
tive que l’affirmation d’une foi irraisonnée, mais lidée théiste est 
dans son esprit’’ (p. 116). Specially worthy of notice is the critical 
examination of that much-discussed doctrine of Adam Smith on 
the measurement of value—a doctrine based, as M. Schatz ob- 
serves, on the old idea of Helvetius, the original identity of 
men (pp. 129, 495). 

The classical liberal doctrine flourished in a society where 
production was regarded as the main consideration and problems 
of distribution were as yet treated as of secondary importance. 
In his second part, devoted to the different aspects of indi- 
vidualism in the nineteenth century, M. Schatz begins by dis- 
tinguishing between Liberalism, the form which the old classical 
liberal doctrine now takes in France—‘‘a social system which 
exalts liberty, and, by reason of the good effects which are believed 
to follow it, sees in liberty an end in itself, an ideal that should be 
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realised by all means’’—and Individualism, the form which it 
takes in England—a social system which exalts the individual, and 
which, though it is, like Liberalism, founded on liberty, yet claims 
that, not as an end in itself, but merely as a means for the realisa- 
tion of a higher end, the development of individual character. 
** Avec Stuart Mill, nous verrons la doctrine classique évoluer vers 
cette conception plus large et plus souple, plus susceptible de se 
plier aux nécessités économiques nouvelles ’’ (p. 198). 

But surely as much might be said of the ‘‘ simple and obvious 
system of natural liberty ’’ itself, in his treatment of which M. 
Schatz, it appears to us, does something less than justice to Adam 
Smith’s position. After mentioning a number of the exceptions 
allowed by the latter to the rule of non-interference, M. Schatz 
says: “‘Il y a donc une certaine dose d’opportunisme dans les 
préceptes que conduit a formuler le systéme de liberté naturelle.”’ 
(p. 145). Adam Smith’s system of natural liberty is really a much 
more comprehensive system than the system of laissez-faire, and 
the difference is not to be accounted for by ‘‘ opportunisme,’’ how- 
ever generous the interpretation of the term. 

But to resume. In his second part, M. Schatz deals in suc- 
cessive chapters with the complementary developments of the 
classical doctrine by Dunoyer with his seven economic stages 
in evolution (p. 202), and by J. 8. Mill—‘‘le véritable repreé- 
sentant de lindividualisme économique’’ (p. 217); the con- 
stitution of orthodox liberalism by Bastiat and his disciples; 
the conjunction of economic and political liberalism; the indi- 
vidualistic interpretation of history by de Toqueville and Taine; 
liberalism and Christianity; the sociological individualism of 
Herbert Spencer; anti-State and anarchist individualism; and, 
finally, aristocratic individualism in its economic and _ philo- 
sophical aspects. The book closes with an admirable summary, 
in the course of which the points of contrast between socialism 
and individualism are emphasised. The mere enumeration of 
the topics discussed will afford some idea of the comprehensive 
nature of M. Schatz’s work. 

To compress within moderate limits a summary of the opinions 
of so many different writers is obviously a work of immense diffi- 
culty, but M. Schatz, it seems to us, has achieved a large measure 
of success. He shows clearly the connection of the different 
stages in the development of thought, and in dealing with the 
most important writers he is careful to let us know sufficient of 
the man, his life, and his work to enable us to appreciate his 
place in the development of individualism. The chapter on J. S. 
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Mill, one of the best in the book, may be taken as a case in point. 
M. Schatz’s critical commentary, which is never allowed to 
obscure the meaning of the writer whose views he is expounding, 
is always instructive. Take, for example, his treatment of the 
different types of anarchism. In this connection his critical 
examination of Proudhon’s attempt to carry into the economic 
sphere the logic of Hegel (p. 493) may with advantage be com- 
pared with Dr. Bonar’s treatment of the same subject (Philo- 
sophy and Political Economy, p. 391). 

While M. Schatz shows a remarkably extensive acquaintance 
with English economic literature, he has strangely neglected some 
of the more recent writers. Neither J. S. Mill himself, nor 
Cairnes (who is mentioned in a footnote), has said the last word 
on economic methods, and no writer dealing with the economic 
functions of the State can well afford to ignore the work of 
Sidgwick. At the same time, there is no book with which we 
are acquainted that covers quite the same ground, though in some 
respects it suggests, as in the case already mentioned, comparison 
with Dr. Bonar’s well-known work. It is a book of which one 
can safely predict that it will take a high place in the literature 


of the subject. 
ArcH. B. CuaRK 


Zur Lehre von den Bediirfnissen. By Dr. FRanz Cunt. 
(Innsbruck, 1907.) 


It is now well recognised that there is a borderland which 
belongs to economics and psychology, or, rather, that there is 
a good deal of psychology which economists ought to know and 
in which professional psychologists take little interest. How 
often do we not find that an economist deals with the psychology 
of demand when he is by no means a good psychologist? Many 
economic laws are psychological, yet how few economists have 
studied psychology ? 

This book is a painstaking study of the psychology of needs, 
combined with a criticism of the views of economists ; the present 
reviewer is not well enough equipped as a psychologist to be able 
to offer any useful criticism, which should be made in those 
journals which are read by psychologists, but ventures to call 
the attention of economists to the fact that they ought to read 
this book. 

C. P. SancEr 
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Ertrag und Einkommen auf der Grundlage einer rein subjectiven 
Wertlehre. By Proressor Dr. Ropert LIEFMANN. (Jena: 
Gustav Fisher, 1907.) 


PROFESSOR LIEFMANN’S pamphlet deserves the careful con- 
sideration of economists. The main point of his position can be 
stated shortly, although it is not easy to see how far-reaching the 
logical results of it may be. Is it true that ‘‘ All production, 
which is not technically unsuccessful, gives rise to a profit 
(Ertrag)’’? ‘‘ No,’’ says Professor Liefmann. Land, labour, 
and capital produce products ; whether such products are industrial 
goods (wirtschaftliche Giiter), or, in other words, whether there 
is a profit, depends upon the subjective valuation of them by 
mankind. Demand, which is psychological and subjective, gives 
value. Products, not values, are made by the technical processes 
of production. Similarly, costs are not products, or means of 
production, or work, but are the value of means of production 
or worth. It is not true that the value of finished products is 
derived from the value of the raw material and means of produc- 
tion ; it is the value of the finished product that gives the value 
to the means of production. Such, in brief, is the contention. 

It is the case that before 1870 economists had strangely 
neglected the demand side of the problem, and, consequently, 
had an erroneous theory of value ; later economists have doubtless 
made use of expressions which are not accurate—expressions 
which confuse the thing and the value of the thing, and which 
appear to assume that value may exist without demand. How 
far such inaccuracies of expression have really represented con- 
fusion of thought and have led to definite errors in their results 
can only be determined by a careful criticism of each economist’s 
writings. Such a criticism cannot be undertaken here. Ertrag 
und Einkommen is so short (only seventy-two pages) that anyone 
can easily find time to read it; it was most wise of the author 
to publish his views in this way and other than in a ponderous 
treatise. His arguments are clearly stated; the national 
economists should meet them or confess their errors. 

C. P. SANGER 


Die Exportpolitik der Kartelle. By Dr. Witt Morcenrota, 
Chief Librarian of the Cologne Commercial College (Handels- 
Hochschule). Pp. 119. (Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 
1907.) 

Dr. W. MorceEnrotu’s short monograph is a valuable con- 
tribution to the rapidly-increasing literature which has been called 
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into existence by the syndicate movement in Germany. That 
literature is by no means furnished by one side, for while the 
cartells and syndicates have many severe and even furious critics, 
they have also many stalwart defenders, and it is a notable fact 
that at least one of these occupies a prominent place in the party 
of theoretical Socialism, viz., Herr Richard Calwer, who, in a 
study of recent date, stated the case for the syndicates as per- 
suasively as it could well be done. Dr. Morgenroth does not 
write as an opponent of syndicates on principle ; on the contrary, 
he is willing to acknowledge that, if properly constituted and 
administered, they may represent a decided advance in the 
efficient organisation of industry. He contends, however, that 
the syndicates, if they would justify their existence and com- 
mend themselves to the general body of consumers, must operate 
in the interest of the body economic as a whole, and abandon 
their present sectional standpoint. 

Dr. Morgenroth discusses the much controverted question of 
the relationship between the syndicates and protective legislation, 
and comes to the conclusion—which is accepted pretty generally 
in Germany—that while protective duties need not be absolutely 
indispensable to the formation of syndicates, they immensely 
increase the efficiency of the latter as institutions for the restric- 
tion of competition. The reciprocal relationship between syndi- 
cate and import duty is, however, a fact which hardly needs 
special enforcement in the case of Germany, for the negotiations 
which took place in connection with the new customs tariff showed 
the syndicated mineral and iron industries to be very much alive 
to the advantage of a secure home market. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Morgenroth rejects Kleinwichter’s description of the syndicates 
as the ‘‘ children of need,’’ and points to the fact that some of 
the most successful syndicates have been formed by a union of 
specially powerful undertakings. 

‘“The smaller the number of the undertakings,’ he says, 
‘the easier it is to syndicate them.’’ Obviously, however, the 
more necessary as well, from the standpoint of the competing 
concerns, since their very fewness and strength accentuate the 
rivalry between them, and point to combination as the true line 
of safety. 

It is Dr. Morgenroth’s special purpose to examine the export 
policy of the larger syndicates, and to estimate their influence 
upon foreign trade generally. In the course of this part of his 
investigation, he lays down four theses, which may be thus sum- 
marised : (1) Owing to the high prices which a syndicate is able 
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to obtain at home, it is able to sell abroad either at small profit 
or, if it seems judicious, at an absolute loss, and yet, on the 
whole, secure good average prices and satisfactory profits. (2) 
Owing to technical improvements in the processes of production 
and to economies in other directions, it is possible for a syndicate 
to sell abroad more cheaply than independent undertakings in 
the same industry. Exports are further stimulated by the pay- 
ment of export premiums to the affiliated concerns, which are 
to that extent able to sell more cheaply in foreign markets. (3) If 
a syndicate produces raw material or half-manufactured goods 
used in other industries, an export policy following the above 
lines incapacitates these industries from competing in foreign 
markets. (4) Worse still, the effect of the “‘dumping’”’ of such 
raw material and half-manufactured goods by powerful syndicates 
is that foreign competition in finished goods is encouraged in the 
home markets. Dr. Morgenroth advances a multitude of facts 
and figures in proof of these propositions, many taken from the 
proceedings before the Government Cartell Commission, but 
others collected by independent inquiry. He especially estab- 
lishes beyond doubt his contention that some of the cartells in 
the iron and steel industry have inflicted great injury upon home 
manufactures, owing to their policy of selling dearly at home and 
cheaply abroad. 

‘* Some industries,’’ he writes (pp. 46, 47), ‘‘ have actually been 
created abroad owing to this policy of the cartells. The Rhine 
shipbuilding industry has from this cause been in part transferred 
from Germany to Holland, where the yards, being situated in a 
customs-free market—in which Germany, Belgium, and England 
underbid each other—are able to buy their plates and sheets 
much more cheaply than the German cartell sells them to the 
German yards. In the same way the iron construction works 
in Holland have become wonderfully efficient, chiefly owing to 
cheap German steel. In Belgium the wire tack industry is said 
to have been built up on cheap German material.’’ Dealing with 
the common contention of the syndicates that this ‘‘ dumping ”’ 
is good for the home market, inasmuch as it clears off superfluous 
stocks, and counteracts over-production, Dr. Morgenroth contends 
that if over-production can only be prevented by this means, one 
of the principal merits claimed for the cartells proves illusory, 
and he holds that if the low prices charged abroad were offered 
at home instead, a great stimulus would be given to the manu- 
facturing industry, and new outlets would be created both for 
capital and labour. 
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He comes, therefore, to the conclusion that the cartells have 
not promoted export trade on healthy lines, and that the exports 
which they have encouraged have in the main been merely “‘ crisis 
exports,’’ the effect of which has reacted unfavourably upon home 
industry just at a time when it has been least able to hold its own 
against foreign competition. ‘‘It is not too much to say that, 
without the syndicates, their dividing-out of production, their re- 
striction of competition, and their price policy, the exports of the 
industries affected would have increased much more rapidly, for 
without them production would have increased to a greater extent, 
and this would have led to larger exports. The syndicates cannot 
therefore be regarded as a means of promoting a strong export 
trade.’’ It is only fair to suggest that if Dr. Morgenroth is right 
in his assumption, there is no certainty that the ‘‘ dumping,”’ 
which is wrong in the syndicates, would not have been resorted 
to by the individual undertakings. In passing, it may be noted 
that Dr. Morgenroth is of opinion that the syndicates in the 
mineral and iron industries have to some extent cut the ground 
from under themselves, owing to their encouragement of the 
powerful ‘‘ mixed ’’ works, which are (he holds) in a position to 
dispense with the aid of syndicates and even of protective duties. 
He touches here a question of deep interest, viz., the domination 
of the ‘‘ mixed ’’ works in Rhineland and Westphalia, and their 
present influence upon the “‘pure’’ works. A study of this 
development and of its relation to the wider question of the syndi- 
cate movement would be of extreme value, and Dr. Morgenroth 
would render a further service to industrial economics if he 


directed his investigations in this channel. 
WILLIAM Harsutt Dawson 


Maternita e Lavoro. By Berta NovicH. Pp. 340. (Milano: 
Remo Sandron, 1907.) 


In this book the author makes an impassioned appeal for 
compulsory payment of wage-earning mothers by the State during 
the time of enforced absence from work. She traces at length 
the entry of women into the industrial field, showing that their 
earnings are necessary to the support of the family. The father, 
unaided, can no longer provide for the maintenance of his house- 
hold, and to supplement his inadequate earnings the mother must 
frequently take upon herself a double burden. Maternity, more- 
over, lowers her economic value, and she is paid on a lower scale 
than a man for equal work. To add to her difficulties, her earn- 
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ings, indispensable during normal periods of good health, cease 
altogether during her month of enforced absence from work, and 
at a time when deprivation is necessarily more acutely felt. 
Mother and child are insufficiently nourished, and ill-health and 
sickly constitutions are the natural result. Thus we rear a puny 
race of workers. From the point of view of the State, as much 
as from that of the individual, it is of the first importance to 
recognise the urgent claim of wage-earning mothers to com- 
pensation for enforced absence from work. 

For what has been attempted in Italy in the matter the 
author has but little that is good to say, and she altogether ignores 
the fact that Italy is the first country which has proposed legis- 
lation on the subject. The Factory Act of 1902, which was the 
first law to restrict in any way the labour of women in Italy, laid 
down that women may not return to work under one month after 
the birth of a child. In order to compensate workers during 
this time, it was suggested that a national fund should be founded 
for the purpose. The Labour Department undertook an investi- 
gation after the Act of 1902 was passed, in order to ascertain 
to what extent the fund was needed, and the number who would 
benefit by it. In 1904 the results of the inquiry were published, 
and stress was laid on the abnormally high death-rate among 
infants of wage-earning mothers, and the low birth-rate in that 
class. In 1905 a Bill was introduced by the Minister of Agri- 
culture, Industry, and Commerce, which was intended to sup- 
plement the Act of 1902, and applied, therefore, only to women 
who come under that law. It provides for a fund to be raised 
by (1) an annual compulsory payment for every woman worker 
from 15 to 50, to be paid half by the employer and half by 
the worker; (2) fines from employers who have broken the 
Factory Act; and (3) legacies and donations. The worker’s con- 
tribution will be drawn from her earnings by her employer. The 
estimated amount of the fund required is based on a careful 
calculation of the general earnings of women from 15 to 54, and 
on the birth-rate among women operatives. From this fund 
would be given to every worker at child-birth a daily grant during 
the period she is compelled to be absent from work—the grant 
ranging from 10d. to 2s. 64d. per day, in proportion to the amount 
of her earnings. After the first introduction of the Bill, a 
Parliamentary Commission was formed to inquire further into 
the matter, and it was again brought forward in December of 
last year. The Bill has not yet, however, been made law. 
Voluntary funds have been raised to meet the need of maternity 
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insurance at Turin, Rome, and Milan, but a strong feeling exists 
in favour of a national undertaking. 

The author is opposed to the voluntary associations, urging 
that they are totally inadequate, that they merely add one more 
burden to the shoulders of the woman worker, and that they 
remove the responsibility from the State. Nor does she approve 
wholly of the proposed Bill, partly on the ground of its insuffi- 
ciency, partly because the amount of the fund is estimated on 
a@ wrong basis. The present birth-rate among wage-earning 
women, which is far lower than the birth-rate for all classes, 
would rise as soon as insurance was granted. Moreover, a greater 
number of mothers would seek work in the factory. 

In a final chapter of suggestions, the author throws out pro- 
posals of a somewhat impracticable nature with regard to length 
of absence from work, reduction of hours worked per day, and 
medical supervision. Her aim, apparently, is not the indirect 
one of preventing the employment of married women in factories, 
although this would be the inevitable outcome of the adoption of 
her proposals. 

MARGRIETA BEER 


TIEPI ANOTPA®HS. A M ANAPEAAOT. Athens: EAET- 
@EPOTAAKH®, 1908. Pp. 47. 


THis is a lecture on the Census, given by Professor 
Andreades, of the University of Athens. The Greek, which is 
his native tongue, imparts, by its classical associations, a certain 
piquancy to his valuable remarks on modern statists and statis- 
tics. The denizen of Western Europe will not immediately 
recognise, under the veil of a learned language, tov Brox or 
tov Beptoyiov. He will wonder what modern journal is men- 
tioned by the designation tod Tdius. Not all the persons 
mentioned in connection with a census appear as much 
at home in Greek surroundings as Cecrops, King of Attica, to 
whom an old historian ascribes the first enumeration of the 
Athenian people. From an historical retrospect we pass on to 
the uses of the census, one of which is peculiar to modern times, 
to secure the distribution of voting power in proportion to popu- 
lation. The questions asked in the Greek census suggest some 
interesting remarks. The first demand, Name, does not render 
the second, Sex, superfluous. For in Greece there are many 
female names, Alexandra, Constantina, and the like, which 
differ little from the corresponding male forms, and the differ- 
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ence is apt to be disguised by the bad handwriting in which the 
returns are often made. The second question brings into view 
the curious circumstance that in Greece the men outnumber 
the women in the proportion 100 to 92, while in the rest of 
Europe the preponderance is the other way—1,026 women to 
1,000 men. Professor Andreades is disposed to accept the 
generalisation that Asiatic races have an excess of women, 
Kuropean, of men. Thus in Japan there is a considerable excess 
of men; and in the East of Europe the excess of women is less 
than in the West. Greece perhaps owes her exceptional excess 
of men to the occupation of the Turks. If so, that occupation 
left behind it one good result, in the judgment of our author, 
which deserves to be quoted in full. ‘‘In order that women 
should marry easily men should be in excess. It is desirable 
that unmarried women should not become numerous, as in 
politics and social life they are far from being elements of con- 
cord and order. We Greeks have an unpleasant experience of 
this, in spite of the fact that our women are in the minority. 
The English have an even bitterer experience. The unmarried 
women of England, the number of whom amounts to about a 
million, form a peculiar class which has been called ‘the third 
sex.’ Lowering wages by their competition with the men, 
claiming political rights for women, and introducing a freedom 
of action which is far from favourable to domestic life, this class 
has become an element of which the disturbing effect is very 
markcd.’’ The views of Pericles respecting the sphere of woman 
seem to have been inherited by the distinguished modern 
Athenian. Going on to another head of the census, the ‘‘ Civil 
State,’’ as our statisticians say, Prof. Andreades points out that 
inferences as to the character of a people from the number of 
marriages must be made with caution. In Greece, account must 
be taken of the excellent custom—literally ‘‘ sacred tradition ”’ 
—that brothers must see their sisters settled in life before they 
themselves marry. Professor Andreades concludes his striking 
and instructive address by combating the prejudices against 
the census, which seem to be as strong in Greece to-day as they 
once were in England. He reminds the devout of the memor- 
able journey to Bethlehem that was undertaken in obedience 
to the requirements of the census; he warns the patriotic that 
deficiency in this branch of statistics is generally regarded as 


a mark of an imperfect civilisation. 
F. Y. EDGEWORTH 
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Tue Editor has received the following communication from Major 
Darwin :— 

From Prof. Stanley Turner’s review of my book on Municipal 
Ownership in the March Economic Journat, I see that I have not 
altogether escaped the pitfalls which accompany condensed writing. 
Nor, I think, has my reviewer. As representing the substance of an 
argument of mine, it is stated that ‘‘ Tramways owned and worked 
by Municipalities yielded an average net profit of only 8/10ths per 
cent. on the total capital, while those owned, but not worked, by 
Municipalities yielded about 2 per cent. to the local authority.”’ 
Now I did not say that these results had actually been obtained. 
My words were that ‘‘ the figures indicate that a city should expect 
to obtain, whilst the debts remain unredeem.d, a net profit of about 
8/10ths per cent. on the capital by working its own railways (tram- 
ways); whilst by leasing them out it might expect to make about 
2 per cent.; provided that the same conditions held good in the two 
cases as to sinking funds.’’ It is to the qualifying phrases now 
printed in italics that I should like to direct Prof. Turner’s attention ; 
because the figures he gives later on, which are the actual net 
profits, naturally differ from mine, which represent hypothetical 
profits on certain conditions. The net profits made by Municipali- 
ties obviously increase concurrently with the redemption of their 
trading debts, and it seemed to me best to estimate what profits 
they would have been making if none of their debts had been re- 
deemed; because what we want to know is whether under these 
conditions their true profits would or would not cover the charges 
for their sinking funds. As the proportion of the capital provided 
which had been redeemed differed considerably at the date in ques- 
tion in the cases of the two classes of tramways being compared, this 
inequality was thus also allowed for. Moreover, I endeavoured in 
@ more questionable manner to make an allowance for the difference 
in the sinking fund charges, whilst other inequalities perforce re- 
mained uncorrected. All these defects, however, seemed to me to 
be covered by my remark that my calculations were ‘‘ untrustworthy 
for various reasons.’’ In short, I merely wish to point out that my 
figures, though open to criticism, are not mere blunders. 

















NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE BupGeET oF 1908. 


OwiNG to the special circumstances of the political situation 
this year’s Budget, by a return to a course deserted for sixty 
years, has been ‘‘ opened by ’’ the Prime Minister himself, and 
this unwonted proceeding has added piquancy to an occasion suffi- 
ciently interesting on other and more substantial grounds. Im- 
provements in financial returns and the wider circulation given 
to their contents by the Press have taken away most of the 
mystery that used to surround the national finances. Receipts and 
expenditure are made known to the public during the progress 
of the financial year, and at its close the balance of the accounts 
is obvious. Further, the estimates for the expenditure of the 
coming year are published, and supply data for a calculation as 
to the revenue needed. Thus the expounder of the modern 
Budget has only to place in a clear light a series of facts already 
known in detached parts. His constructive task begins with the 
alterations in administration and taxation that he may propose, 
and these were awaited with keen expectation. In the present 
case the narrative has proved a cheerful one. In spite of declines 
in excise and stamps, the revenue has decidedly exceeded the 
estimates, while expenditure, even with supplemental estimates 
approaching a million, is lower than the amount provided for. 
As the outcome of these facts the year shows a surplus of 
£4,726,000. But this figure, large as it is, gives a very 
inadequate idea of the real excess of receipts over outlay, for the 
terminable annuities and the new Sinking Fund have paid off 
large accounts of debt amounting in the aggregate to nearly 
fifteen millions,’ and this figure must be added to the so-called 
‘‘realised surplus ’’ in order to get the true excess of income over 


1 The precise amount is difficult to state, for (1) the funded debt has been 
redeemed under pur and so has the portion of the war loan of 1900 bought in; (2) the 
terminable annuities are a complication in framing the true account. 
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outlay. After allowance has been made for the ‘‘old Sinking* 
Fund,’’ or realised surplus of 1906-7, it appears that the true 
surplus for 1907-8 is between £14,000,000 and £15,000,000, or 
more than the total yield of the duties on tea, coffee, cocoa, and 
sugar. Were the country resolved to leave the debt at its present 
level and disinclined to increased expenditure, the free breakfast- 
table might be at once brought into existence. But neither of 
these sentiments is felt by the administration which is prepared to 
continue the policy of debt-reduction, though at a lower rate, and 
is likewise ready to incur fresh charges for the purpose of social 
reform. 

Before dealing with the principal parts of the Budget scheme 
two less prominent but really important points may be noted, 
viz., (1) the absorption of the local taxation account in the 
general finance, and (2) the proposed reconstruction of the 
revenue departments. By a clause of the Finance Bill of 1907, 
Lord Goschen’s unfortunate device of assigning parts of special 
taxes to the aid of local finance has disappeared, and it would 
seem that in the future the allocation of the amount quoted for 
this purpose should be voted by Parliament after due explanation 
by the Minister accountable. The advantage of bringing all 
revenue collected by the State into the Budget account is obvious, 
though the fact that central expenditure does in this way supply 
a part of the local receipts should not be disregarded in estimating 
the total burden imposed on the country. As to the second, it 
cannot be denied the duties of the Excise and Customs Depart- 
ments are closely akin. Even at present ‘‘ the two departments, 
though nominally independent, transact much of each other’s 
business.’’’ The wisdom of placing the taxation of commodities 
under a single department ought to be manifest. It was implied 
in Walpole’s excise scheme, and is specially important in a free- 
trade country. The proposal in the Budget to transfer the 
excise from the Inland Revenue to the Customs is therefore to 
be welcomed as tending to greater clearness and higher efficiency. 

The great interest of the Budget, however, centres in the long- 
announced plan for old age pensions, and to this topic the Prime 
Minister devoted a large part of his speech. Nevertheless, it is 
true that, strictly speaking, expenditure on pensions of any kind 
is, as such, on the same line as military or naval expenditure and 
therefore the policy does not belong to the financial department. 
A pension measure is like the territorial army plan of the War 
Minister, to be considered on other than financial grounds. But 


1 Dictionary of Political Economy, Art. “‘ Customs,” 
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if justification of the course actually taken be needed it is to 
be found in the dependence of the pension scheme on sound 
finance. Unless due provision is made for adequate funds, there 
must be a disastrous collapse. The basis of the measure is to be 
found in the largeness of the surplus revenue. It is this cardinal 
fact which governs the situation. Whether old age pensions are 
desirable or not is a question, not of finance, but of social policy. 
Their possibility rests on the guarantee of a revenue sufficient to 
meet the charge. It is accordingly unnecessary to deal with the 
difficult question of policy, and we need only note that the scheme 
set forth in the Budget does not impose a burden beyond the 
power of the existing revenue to meet. The sugar duty at the 
rate at which it was imposed, a 6d. duty on tea, or half the present 
duty on tobacco would suffice to give the required £6,000,000. The 
financial danger lies in the pressure for increasing the amount of 
pension or lowering the initial age, which will undoubtedly come 
into active operation. The growth from £6,000,000 to threefold 
the amount seems as likely as the growth of the cost of education 
or the naval estimates. We may take a hopeful view of the 
growth of the country’s income, but the risk of war cannot be 
overlooked, in which case the difficulties of a heavy Pensions Bill 
would be keenly felt, unless the unpopular course of reducing it 
were resorted to. The truth seems to be that the competition of 
the rival parties has made old age pensions inevitable, leaving to 
the financier only the duty of securing a proper adjustment of the 
scheme to the available revenue. 

The only unexpected feature in the financial proposals was the 
reduction of the sugar duty by more than one-half. The large 
interests concerned in the use of this commodity had given up all 
hope of relief for this year, and were consequently peculiarly 
pleased. The remission is as prudent as it is likely to be 
popular. The experience of the last seven years has shown that 
the sugar duty is harassing to many manufactures, and that it 
operates almost as an income tax on the poorer classes. It has 
been steadily condemned by many members of the Government, 
and its complete removal appears to be one of the next steps in 
Liberal financial policy, even if direct taxation has to be further 
developed. 

Taking the policy of the Budget as a whole, its characteristics 
are easily ascertained. It maintains the sound rule that, in 
addition to meeting the expenses of the State, the revenue shall 
be sufficient to provide for substantial repayment of debt. It 
equally shows adhesion to the cardinal principle that the taxes 
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imposed shall be comparatively few and all productive, and 
even indicates a further application of this principle in the future. 
It recognises the weight of opinion in favour of social reform by 
providing the basis for gradual development in this direction, and 
finally it marks a step in the process of removing the taxes that 
the South African war made necessary. In a word, it continues 
the traditions of Peel and Gladstone under the altered conditions 
of a new time. Regarded in another way, or from the negative 
side, it has done nothing to encourage the idea that fresh re- 
sources are to be found in new, or in the revival of old taxes, and 
it has left to the future to deal with the grave problem of increas- 
ing the proportion of direct taxation. As the super-tax on large 
incomes has been postponed, so has the generally anticipated tax 
on motor vehicles. We may, indeed, conjecture that had there 
been no change in the Chancellorship of the Exchequer there 
would have been other important adjustments in the financial 
system. But the consistent carrying out of a settled and definite 
policy, the initiation of a difficult and debatable measure of social 
relief, and the planning out of a considerable administrative change 
are tasks quite great enough for a single year. When the com- 
pleted record of the present chapter of national finance comes to 
be written it will be interesting to compare it with the results of 
the very different methods of the preceding period, and also with 
the expedients that the supporters of an opposed policy announce 


themselves ready to carry out. 
C. F. BAsTABLE 





THE PRINCIPLE OF RATING: A REPLY. 


I po not propose at present to reargue the question whether 
the exemption of buildings from local rates would encourage the 
growth of the population in highly-rated towns as compared with 
the low-rated country. Mr. Harper, who, in the March number 
of the Economic JOURNAL, has criticised my views on the subject, 
cannot see that if we remove a big “discouragement ’”’ 
to house accommodation from one place and only remove 
a small ‘‘discouragement’’ from another place, we _ shall 
encourage people to live in the former rather than in 
the latter. I, on the other hand, cannot see how anyone 
can doubt it, and will content myself with pointing out 
that when Mr. Harper complains that I confuse ‘‘ the reduction 


1 Economic JournatL, March, 1907, pp. 36—46. 
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of rates in the outskirts of a great town with the reduction of 
the total amount of the rates borne by the whole town,”’ and 
insists that the total will not be altered,! he seems to have forgotten 
that his whole theory depends on the proposition that rates levied 
on site-values alone will not ‘‘ discourage ’’’ building at all. 

It seems, however, worth while to attempt to elucidate a little 
further the main principle which should be followed. If Mr. 
Harper and I can agree upon that, it does not much matter 
whether we disagree as to the precise bad consequences to be 
expected if it is not followed. Now, strange as it seems, we 
appear to be in perfect agreement as to the main principle. Mr. 
Harper says: ‘‘ The principle of rating for local beneficial services 
lies in measuring the charge for them according to the benefit 
enjoyed by each ratepayer.’’? There may, of course, be some 
doubt as to the classification of services into local and non-local, 
beneficial and non-beneficial, but I do not think that in Mr. 
Harper’s dispute with me anything turns upon that. We should 
probably agree that rates for non-local and non-beneficial purposes 
are survivals of barbarism in rapid process of extinction by the 
extension of central government finance, and that we need not 
trouble ourselves about them in considering the general principles 
of schemes for local taxation in the future. 

Nor, I think, should we disagree about the interpretation of 
the phrase ‘‘ according to the benefit enjoyed.’’ We should both, 
I imagine, interpret it to mean “‘ in proportion to the cost of the 
service or commodity supplied.’’ The total cost has to be appor- 
tioned among the contributors, and the object is to apportion it 
in such a way that an impartial person would say it had been 
fairly distributed, taking into account the various kinds of cost 
involved. In some cases the principle is satisfied by charging 
simply according to the measured quantity of commodity or 
service supplied. For example, a charge for gas varying simply 
with the number of cubic feet supplied is usually regarded as 
quite a satisfactory means of distributing the cost of a gas supply 
between the various consumers. In other cases, refinements 
have been introduced owing to weight being given to the con- 
sideration that when an organisation is once in existence, the 
cost per unit of supplying additional quantities is not 
so great as the cost of the whole quantity per unit: this being 
the case, it seems reasonable to modify the charge somewhat 
in favour of those who will take more if they can get the addi- 
tional quantity at a lower price per unit. Hence we often find 


1 Economic JouRNAL, March, 1908, p. 37. 2 Tbid., p. 40. 
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allowances to large consumers of gas, and we generally find non- 
domestic water supplied by meter on a scale which diminishes the 
price as the quantity taken increases. The problem of the dis- 
tribution or apportionment of cost in the provision of local 
authorities’ services is, in fact, just like that of the apportionment 
of costs in the case of a railway service which had no legal maxi- 
mum rates and charges, and had to pay three or four per cent. on 
the capital involved, and no more. It is, and always must be, a 
very difficult problem, incapable of perfectly exact solution in 
practice, but in real life we have always to be content with very 
rough approximations to the ideal. Probably our best plan, at 
any rate at first, is to neglect all the refinements, and to suppose 
that our ideal is the apportionment of the charge according to 
quantity of commodity or service supplied. 

Here we may as well note parenthetically that it is not neces- 
sary to discover the ultimate recipient of the benefit and make 
the charge directly on him. The persons who ultimately enjoy the 
benefit of the Thirlmere water supplied to a Lancashire manu- 
facturer may be in China or Timbuctoo, where the Corporation 
of Manchester keeps no collectors and has no jurisdiction. Some 
of the people who ultimately enjoy the benefit of the services of 
the City of Westminster and the London County Council are 
customers of Regent Street shops who reside outside Westminster 
and outside London. All these can be reached satisfactorily if 
the local authority charges for its services those to whom the 
services go in the first instance, just as the ultimate enjoyers of 
the cotton grown in Virginia are reached through the charges 
made by the cotton planters to the buyers of raw cotton. 

Now if all services supplied by local authorities were like the 
supply of bread, or gas, or water, there would be little difficulty 
in charging according to quantity: the local authority would 
supply responsible persons, and send in its bill to them at the 
end of each half-year or quarter for so many cubic feet of gas 
at so much, so many gallons of water supplied, so many gallons 
of sewage and so many loads of house refuse removed, so many 
hours of one policeman, and so on. But, as a matter of fact, 
actual measurement of quantity supplied is generally either too 
costly or altogether impossible. The recipient has to take what 
is given him, and cannot increase or diminish the quantity at 
will, as he can where the commodity or service is supplied by 
measure. It is impossible to arrange that Jones, who is nervous, 
should have 100 hours police, and Smith, who is not, should have 
only 50, and let them pay accordingly. Hence some kind of 
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criterion has to be found for forming a rough estimate of the 
cost to which the local organisation is put by the existence of 
this or that object or institution within its boundaries. 

The criterion actually adopted in this country is that of annual 
value of immovable property, with the modifications involved in 
agricultural land being taken at half its annual value in some 
cases, and, along with canals and railway lines, at one quarter in 
others. 

Mr. Harper has not much to say against the correctness of this 
criterion. He says, ‘‘As a matter of fact, the variations are 
considerable. For instance, new buildings do not add to the 
expenses of the local authority in making new roads, as this cost 
is borne by the frontage owners. Again, shops do not add to 
those expenses in the matter of street lighting, as in providing 
their own light they also illuminate the street. ‘The public lamps 
maintained by the local authority become really necessary to 
the general public only when the shops are closed and do not 
require them ’”’ (p. 40). I cannot imagine what the cost of new 
roads borne by the frontage owners has to do with the question 
of the apportionment of costs borne by the local authority and 
defrayed out of ordinary rates. The suggestion that shops do 
not add to the expense of a local authority in street lighting, or 
do not benefit from it because they happen sometimes to light 
the street immediately in front of them for part of the evening, 
seems to me to be groundless, and if it were correct it would 
not be important: it is obviously wrong to take this or that 
service entirely by itself : what we want to know is whether the 
criterion is satisfactory taking all the services together. We 
should naturally expect a criterion which was satisfactory as 
regards all taken together to fail as regards each one taken 
separately. 

That there is a certain presumption in favour of the criterion 
is practically admitted by the mildness of Mr. Harper’s objection, 
‘‘the variations are considerable.’’ So far as I am aware, no 
serious attack on the criterion has ever been made. Very likely 
a good case could be made out for a modification or extension of 
the existing ‘‘classification.’’ That is, it is very likely that the 
apportionment of cost could be made more exact by introducing 
more differential rating as between different kinds of property. 
It may even be true that capital value (already used in some 
countries) would be a better criterion than annual value. But 
to allege that the exemption of buildings or of all ‘‘improve- 
ments '’ from rating, and the charging of all costs in proportion 
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to an arbitrarily defined site-value, would bring about a nearer 
approximation to the apportionment of cost according to benefit 
is surely little short of ludicrous. It is surely obvious that the 
expense the local authority is put to in respect of a certain area 
of land is dependent on what is done with that area, and that, 
as a general rule, the more valuable the buildings or ‘‘ improve- 
ments,’’ at least of any one class, the greater the expense. 

Mr. Harper’s idea that bare site-value would be a better 
criterion for the apportionment of charges than the value of all 
immovable property is, in fact, based not upon a cool considera- 
tion of the probable value of benefits based on their probable cost, 
but on the inversion of a rather old-fashioned fallacy of incidence. 
Years ago some people used to allege that all rates were borne 
by the landowners: they forgot the fact that when a benefit is 
given exactly equal in value to the cost of producing it, the 
‘burden ’’ of rates is counterbalanced by the ‘‘ benefit,’’ so that 
the landowner is no more injured by the occupier paying the local 
authority for giving him gas or water, or for taking away his 
dust and sewage, than by his paying his butcher for meat, or his 
baker for bread. Conversely, Mr. Harper and many other advo- 
cates of the exemption of buildings, forget that the benefit is 
counterbalanced by the payment which is made for it, and, there- 
fore, imagine that people will be willing and able to pay the 
landowner the price of the benefit in addition to the price which 
they would pay if the benefit were not given. For example, when 
the local authority undertakes the removal of dust from a house 
at a cost, say, of 10s. per annum paid in rate, Mr. Harper be- 
lieves the occupier pays the local authority 10s. for the service, 
and also pays the landowner 10s. for the benefit. This sounds 
too incredible, but it is difficult to get any other meaning from 
the passage which follows Mr. Harper’s enunciation of the 
principle of charging according to benefit. He says charging 
according to benefit is ‘‘ just what the values of individual build- 
ings fail to do,’’ and then proceeds: ‘‘ Take the service of 
drainage as an instance. When a drainage system is laid out by 
a local authority, the benefit is distributed over the district it 
serves, whether built on or not.’’ (What benefit are main sewers 
to the owner or occupier of land not built on or likely to be built 
on? But let that pass.) ‘‘ The owner of vacant land can obtain 
a higher price or ground rent for it because there is a drainage 
system ; and this benefit comes to him irrespective of the erection 
of the buildings.’’ If no buildings are ever erected, the owner 
of vacant land will absolutely lose, unless he imposes on some 
purchaser, and shifts his loss to him. The land will be chargeable 
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with a new rate, and be in no way improved by the drainage 
scheme. But even in a district destined to be entirely built 
over, it is obvious that the burden of paying has to be set against 
the benefit of easier sewage disposal. There is no reason to 
suppose that sewage schemes as a rule cost less than they are 
worth, and considering it is open to any local authority and to 
any landowner to start such a scheme, it is exceedingly improbable 
that competition is not sufficient to keep the value down to the 
cost. When we add to that the fact of a central or other authority 
urging sewerage schemes in order to prevent river pollution or 
other dangers to health not very vivid to the ordinary mind, it 
seems extremely likely that the commercial value of many 
sewerage schemes is much less than their cost, and I think I 
could indicate one or two at least. And in any case, Mr. Harper 
cannot mean to apportion charges in proportion to surplus value 
(i.e., the new value minus the old value) : that would be impos- 
sible wherever there was none, and, as.a matter of fact, his 
scheme is for the rating of total site-values. 

Any doubts as to the correctness of my interpretation of Mr. 
Harper’s thought must be set at rest by the next three sentences : 
‘* Similar reasoning applies to the maintenance, lighting, and 
cleansing of streets and all other local services. In short, the 
benefits accruing from all beneficial services, although they are 
enjoyed by the occupier, take permanent and pecuniary shape 
only in the payment of rent for the use of the site, made by the 
occupier, either directly or indirectly, to the landowner. Thus 
they invariably tend to enhance land value, which is clearly indi- 
cated as a much better measure of payment according to benefit 
than buildings.’’ There is no suggestion here that the occupier 
does not pay the local authority for the benefits he is admitted 
to ‘‘enjoy,’’ but the landowner is supposed to get paid for them 
as well in a percentage addition to his rent. In fact, an extraor- 
dinary productive power is attributed to local authorities; 
whatever they produce, provided only that it is paid for out of 
rates, is worth double what it costs, so that the occupiers can 
pay the whole cost to the local authority in rates based on 
immovable property, and also pay the whole cost, or possibly 
more, to their landlords in the shape of percentage addition to 
the land-value. Had we not better put the provision of every- 
thing upon the rates? We shall not pay (very much) more, and 
the landowners’ incomes, which can be taxed, will be increased 
by at least our whole present expenditure ! 

EDWIN CANNAN 
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Tue PROPOSED RIVER NAVIGATION DuTIES IN GERMANY. 


THE endeavour of the Prussian Government to introduce navi- 
gation duties on the natural waterways of the Empire continues 
to be resisted by several of the States affected and by the com- 
mercial classes almost universally. It will be remembered that 
the proposal is a result of a bargain made by the Prussian Govern- 
ment with the agrarian party in the State Diet in 1905, according 
to which the Government’s canal projects were allowed to pass 
on the promise that duties should be imposed on “‘ rivers regulated 
in the interest of navigation.’’ This undertaking was embodied 
in the Canal Act and passed, with the proviso : ‘‘ The levying of 
these duties shall begin at the latest with the coming into use 
of the Rhine-Weser Canal or a portion of the same.”’ 

Whether the proposed duties shall be imposed or not is first 
a constitutional and then an international question. Not only 
will Prussia have to win over all the German States concerned 
to the necessary alteration of the constitution, but it must also 
satisfy neighbouring States like France, Holland, and Austria- 
Hungary before the freedom of the Rhine and the Elbe can be 
abolished. For the Rhine Navigation Act of October 17th, 1868, 
was signed not only by Prussia, Baden, Bavaria, and Hesse, but 
by France and Holland, while to the Elbe Navigation Act, secur- 
ing complete freedom of navigation upon that river, Austria was 
a party. ‘Two articles of the Imperial constitution deal with the 
inland waterways and their regulation. Article 4 reserves to the 
Empire the “‘ oversight ’’ of (amongst other matters) ‘‘ the carry- 
ing on of rafting and navigation on the waterways common to 
the several States, and the condition of such waterways, as well 
as the river and other water duties’’ (navigation marks such as 
lights, buoys, &c., being added by an amendment in 1873). As 
for the duties contemplated, Article 54 expressly states :— 

‘‘ On all natural waterways duties shall only be levied for the 
use of special works (the word is ‘‘ Anstalten’’) which are in- 
tended to facilitate traffic. These duties, as well as the duties 
for the navigation of such artificial waterways as are State 
property, shall not exceed the costs necessary to the maintenance 
and usual renewal of the plants and works. These provisions 
shall only apply to rafting in so far as it is carried on on navigable 


waterways.” 
There is in the same article a guarantee against preferential 
treatment in the provision which states: ‘‘ In the seaports and 


on all natural and artificial waterways of the federated States 
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the merchant ships of all those States shall be admitted and 
treated on equal terms. The duties which are levied in the 
seaports from sea-going ships on their cargoes for the use of 
shipping works may not exceed the costs necessary for the main- 
tenance and usual renewal of these works.”’ 

Thus, the duties legalised and permitted on the rivers are 
constructively the harbour and similar duties which are charged 
in seaports; of navigation duties in the ordinary sense there is 
no suggestion. The intentions of the framers of the constitution 
are clear from a Federal Council declaration of 1870, stating : 
‘‘The idea is no other than that the waterways provided by 
nature shall be thrown open to common use without restriction 
or charge.’’ Further, that the rivers were intended to be free 
is evident from the fact that the duties which had been levied 
on the Elbe were repealed in 1870 by treaty between the North 
German Confederation and Austria, and those on waterways in 
Alsace Lorraine were repealed by a law of 1873- 

The attitude of the Prussian Government on this question has 
undergone an entire transformation during the past twelve years. 
Down to 1896 it frankly and without any reservation held the 
view that the levying of river duties was impossible, since the 
free navigation of the rivers was secured by the constitution and 
by international law. In 1902 the desire to introduce such duties 
was openly avowed, but they were still declared to be unpractic- 
able for the reason just given. In 1904 the wish became a resolve, 
and Prussia now for the first time disputed the interpretation of 
Article 54 of the Imperial constitution in the sense traditionally and 
universally received ; in other words, it contended that free naviga- 
tion was not intended to be unlimited, and that, subject to the con- 
stitution as it stands, duties might legally be levied. Following 
this decision came in 1905 the Canal Law with the provision 
quoted, committing the Prussian Government to distinct anta- 
gonism to the existing freedom of the rivers and to a denial of 
the interpretation of the constitution which has held the field 
for the last forty years. 

As an illustration of how great events can from little causes 
spring, it is interesting to point out that the whole question, 
with all the inter-State controversies which it has already created, 
and the international controversies to which it may yet give 
rise, hinges upon the interpretation to be placed upon two words, 
These are the words: ‘‘besondere Anstalten.’’ Where the 
greatest jurists differ as to the exact definition of these words, 
it would be rash to bind oneself to a too literal translation, though 
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the sense is given by the words already used, viz., ‘‘ special 
works.’’ The point upon which the official Prussian jurisconsults 
profess to differ from all other authorities is whether these 
‘‘ special works,’’ justifying duties, include works of a general 
character executed for the deepening or widening of the channel, 
or merely special works like docks, bridges, warehouses, roads, 
cranes, &c. The official view is that works of the former kind 
are ‘‘special,’’ and that the users of the rivers may legally be 
required to contribute to their cost—a view which is in conflict 
with the entire policy of the States and the Empire since the 
creation of the North German Confederation. It cannot be for- 
gotten that even when duties were introduced on the lower Weser 
because of heavy expenditure on improvements, it required a 
special law because of the admitted constitutional difficulty. The 
Prussian official advocates of river duties have, however, a further 
argument, which is that even if the deepening and widening of 
a river cannot be regarded as ‘‘ special works,’’ a river so altered 
is no longer a ‘‘ natural waterway,’’ and becomes an “‘ artificial 
waterway,’’ hence is subject to navigation duties. Taking this 
argument for what it is worth, the point would seem to have 
escaped the acute legal minds behind it that even “‘ artificial 
waterways ’’ are not subject to duties according to the constitu- 
tion unless they are State property, a reservation which would 
exclude all rivers. 

The question will not, however, be settled by legal argument. 
Before the Prussian Government can carry its proposal it will 
have first to win over a majority of the federal States to an 
amendment of the constitution, which means that fourteen votes 
against any change are fatal; it will also have to carry the 
Reichstag with it, and it will have to satisfy the treaty rights 
of France, Holland, and Austria. As to the German States, the 
Prussian Government is following the classical method, ‘‘ Divide 
et impera,’’ isolating the States one by one, so far as it can, by 
the offer to each of some special inducement—e.g., to Wurtem- 
berg the deepening of the Neckar, to Bavaria the rectification of 
the Main, &c. It appears certain that Wurtemberg has been 
won over; Baden, however, has not committed itself, Bavaria’s 
attitude is also uncertain, and Saxony and Hesse are quite uncon- 
vinced. The strongest opposition to the proposed duties is being 
shown in Saxony and Baden. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Mannhein has estimated that the introduction of duties upon the 
Rhine would cost that town alone £50,000 yearly. 

WituiaAM Harsutt Dawson 
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INDIAN CURRENCY. 


NEMESIS may, it appears from recent developments, yet overtake 
the Indian Government in the conduct of its currency arrange- 
ments. 

So long as gold prices were on the rise everything went 
merrily. The Government had only to coin as many rupees as 
would keep silver prices at the same height—and Government 
pocketed the handsome profit represented by the difference 
between the coinage value of the rupee and the value of the 
bullion composing it. 

Lulled into a false security Government, instead of keeping 
this fund intact in hard gold ready to meet the backward oscilla- 
tion of the pendulum, has invested much of it in securities, and 
has even broken into it to provide funds for the financing of 
railways. 

But a time comes when gold prices fall, or sflver prices rise 
over the corresponding level of gold prices. When such a posi- 
tion occurs, and the export trade is checked, silver prices must 
accommodate themselves to gold prices, or the exchange must 
fall. Silver currency, however, cannot be pumped out of the 
circulation with the same fatal facility with which it-can be 
pumped in. The exchanges therefore fall, and the Government 
has to face a situation of its own creation, with its resources tied 
up in securities and silver, with a very scanty backing of gold. 

It is to be hoped that the lesson will be a very severe one, so 
that the mistakes of the past few years will never be repeated. 
The position has never been clearly seized. In many decades 
silver proved for the internal trade of India a very excellent 
standard, and prices remained singularly constant. As each agri- 
cultural season approached, a stream of rupees came out from 
the mints irrigating the thirsty channels of trade. So soon as 
their work was done the silver no longer required evaporated, 
the greater portion being melted for use in the arts, and a con- 
siderable quantity passing into hoards. Before the closing of the 
mints, the yearly stream of rupees became somewhat unduly 
great, owing to the discarding of silver by the great countries in 
the West. It is therefore probable that before 1893, prices had 
taken a slight upward turn, owing to supplies being greater than 
the yearly evaporation. 

When the mints were closed, a very different state of affairs 
was created. The value of the rupee becoming divorced 
from its bullion value, and strictly dependent upon its volume, 
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rose, towards the close of the nineties, to the desired par of 16d. 
This result was probably in part due to the reduced volume of 
rupees, and in part to a fall in gold caused by the discoveries 
in South Africa. Gold continued to cheapen, and Government, 
instead of introducing and promoting its use in India, proceeded 
to cheapen the rupee part passu. That is to say, instead of 
spreading the undesirable rise of prices due to a cheapening of 
gold over a larger area, and so reducing its effect, Government 
tried to keep pace with the rise by coining rupees. Besides, 
however, losing this excellent chance of remedying a great evil, 
the Government committed itself to the task of keeping at a 
fixed par two metals which circulate under widely different con- 
ditions. Gold, when redundant, has only to be exported to find 
its level. A token rupee cannot be exported, and will never be 
melted, which last operation formerly played much the same part 
in India as export in more modern countries. Moreover, India 
is a peculiarly bad country to try experiments in a token currency, 
for it owes to England a large debt, which requires a yearly settle- 
ment in gold. As has already been observed, so long as gold and 
silver prices were so obliging as to move together and upwards 
with no very violent differences in speed, no evil effects of this 
unscientific policy were apparent. 

To all this the objection is made : What else could India do? 
The trade wanted rupees, and it had to be supplied. This is not 
the case. India is perfectly willing to use gold. Every year it 
uses more, and all that is necessary is to supply gold in a form 
more suitable to the country, viz., coins of a slightly smaller 
value—10 Rs. pieces and 5 Rs. pieces. 


RECENT OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Report of an Enquiry by the Board of Trade into Working Class 
Rents, Housing and Retail Prices, together with the 
Standard Rates of Wages prevailing in Certain Occupations 
in the Principal Industrial Towns of the United Kingdom. 
[Cd. 3864.] Price 6s. 


THIs report, which completes and supplements previous reports 
dealing with industrial conditions (Cd. 1761 of 1903, and Cd. 2337 
of 1904), embodies the results of extensive investigations by 
the Board of Trade into rents of working-class dwellings, and 
the prices ‘‘ most usually paid by the working classes ’’ for sundry 
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articles of food and for fuel (mainly coal) in seventy-seven indus- 
trial towns in England and Wales, eleven in Scotland, and six 
in Ireland. Similar inquiries have been pursued in France and 
Germany with a view to establishing a basis for a quantitative 
comparison of working-class conditions in those countries and the 
United Kingdom. Since wages and earnings are the subject of 
a separate inquiry now in progress, the present report ‘‘ does 
not attempt to deal with earnings generally.’’ But, in order to 
furnish some idea, necessarily very general, of the relative level 
of wages in the selected towns, the standard rates of wages in 
the building, engineering, printing, and furnishing trades are 
quoted, these trades being chosen because of their dispersion 
throughout the country. 

The period to which the statistics relate is the month of 
October, 1905, the changes between then and October, 1907, being 
briefly summarised. 

Many local sources of information were tapped for both rents 
and prices, and the data so obtained were, to some extent, checked 
by means of personal visits of the investigators to many working- 
class houses. The knowledge gained by these visits of the housing 
conditions predominating in the several towns, together with 
many valuable details respecting prices, standard rates of wages, 
occupations, vital statistics, &c., is given for each of the towns 
(in four cases two towns are taken together) in a number of short 
monographs occupying the greater part of the report. 

The rents and prices most commonly paid are printed, but 
for comparative purposes the method of index numbers is used. 
London is divided into three zones, exclusive of the City—nameiy, 
the central, middle, and outer—and the predominant rents and 
prices observed in the middle zone have been taken as the basis 
of comparison, though hardly sufficient reasons are adduced for 
arbitrarily selecting this portion of London to the exclusion of 
other parts. The Scotch towns are, in addition, referred to Edin- 
burgh as a standard, and the Irish to Dublin. 

The index numbers for retail prices are based on a limited 
number of foodstuffs and on coal. The list is by no means ex- 
haustive of the numerous articles of food consumed by the 
working classes. Oatmeal, an important article of diet in Scotland, 
and foreign and colonial meats, which are similarly important in 
England, are excluded, because they are not both common to the 
whole kingdom. The cost of lighting also is ignored, so that 
these index numbers cannot be accepted unreservedly as indica- 
tive of the real relative cost of living (apart from rent) in the 

No. 70.—von. XVIII. Z 
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towns dealt with. The mass of statistics in the report relating 
to retail prices is of great value. But it is to be regretted that 
the mean of several prices collected throughout a longer period 
than one month was not obtained and published. Retail prices 
in shops are subject to temporary fluctuations, and in confining 
the scope of the inquiry to but one month, there is the risk that 
exceptional prices may have been registered. If a similar in- 
vestigation to the present ever be undertaken in the future in 
order to ascertain what changes have occurred in cost of living, 
it could not be said with assurance that the differences in the 
prices which prevailed in two Octobers—say ten years apart— 
were to be attributed wholly to secular causes. An analogous 
objection could be urged in the case of the comparison of prices 
in different countries. The number of items entering into the 
index numbers is hardly great enough to counterbalance the 
possibly exceptional prices of a few items. 

The rent index numbers show the relation between the “‘ mean 
predominant rent’’ paid in any particular town for the most 
prevalent type of tenements therein, and the ‘‘ mean predominant 
rent ’’’ paid in the middle zone of London for tenements contain- 
ing a corresponding number of rooms, irrespective of size or 
sanitary condition. If it could be assumed that the composition 
of the working classes was similar in the different towns, the 
best index number would be one based on the average rents paid, 
the rent for each type of tenement being weighted by a number 
proportional to the population occupying that type. If this 
assumption cannot properly be made, the kind of index number 
adopted in the report is probably the most useful. 

In combining the price and rent index numbers to form a 
new set of index numbers representing the level of the cost of 
food, coal, and housing, the former are given a weight of four, 
and the latter a weight of one. It is open to question, however, 
whether the weights should not rather be three and one re- 
spectively. Were these weights employed, the relative positions 
of the towns would not be altered to any extent, but they would 
compare more favourably with London as regards cost of living 
than the report shows to be the case. 

Finally, the index numbers for the standard rates of wages 
in the selected trades are combined with the other index numbers 
to furnish a rough approximation to the level of ‘‘ real wages ”’ 
in the towns. But since the standard rates of wages are not 
by any means the real earnings of the workers, this last set of 
index numbers must be used with caution. 
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The several index numbers for various geographical groups are 
summarised in the following table :— 























Mean Index Numbers, 

Geographical Groups. Nienk anh 

Rent. | Prices.| Prices ee Ww Real | 
Combined. — — 
England and Wales :— 
BI SE Oe er eer 100 100 100 100 100 
N. Counties and Cleveland... 62 97 90 86 96 
Yorkshire (excepting Cleve- 

7 Je 2 ieee 56 94 87 84 97 
Lancashire and Cheshire ... 54 92 84 87 104 
po OS ee ore 51 93 85 85 100 
Eastern Counties ............... 50 98 88 76 86 
Southern Counties ............ 61 102 93 80 86 
Wales and Monmouth ......... 60 96 89 86 97 

2 Ee eee Scvensest 69 102 95 | 83 87 
(carl Fors usecase 50 97 87 | (St 97 
| 














1 Building, Engineering, and Printing Trades. 


Despite the defects in the report, it remains a valuable con- 
tribution to the rapidly growing mass of statistical literature relat- 
ing to the conditions of living among the various classes in the 
community, and adds appreciably to the kind of facts with which 
the economist must test many of his theories. 

A misprint occurs in the table at the top of page xxxiii, where 
the combined index number for rent and prices in Cork is given 


as 85. It should be 89. 
A. D. WersB 


Statistique internationale du Mouvement de la Population 
d’aprés kes Registres d’Etat civil. Résumé rétrospectsf 
depuis l’Origine des Statistiques de l’Etat civil jusqu’en 
1905. (Paris : Imprimerie nationale, 1907.) 


Tuts book is a valuable résumé of the vital statistics collected 
and published in some forty civilised States of the world. It 
deals solely with births, marriages, and deaths, and ignores migra- 
tion. Its purpose is largely to give detailed information of such 
a nature as to facilitate demographical studies, and avoid the 
necessity for laborious researches in the original sources, and, as 
far as it goes, the book certainly achieves this object. A useful 
bibliography is given of the principal official publications dealing 
with population statistics, together with a list of special works 
relating to international statistics. 

The book is divided into four parts, besides the introductory 


statement. The first part contains, in extenso, a series of tables 
z 2 
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showing, year by year, for each State, the estimated population, 
as wéll as the census population in the census years, the numbers 
of marriages, births, and deaths, and their proportion per 100 
inhabitants. The remaining parts deal with marriages, births, 
and deaths in detail. 

The most interesting sections are those relating to births and 
infantile mortality. The decline in the birth-rate, which has 
been a well-known feature of vital statistics during the last thirty 
years, is shown to be common practically to the whole of Europe, 
excepting, perhaps, Ireland and one or two Balkan States. France 
alone exhibits a downward trend throughout the whole of last 
century. The phenomenon is observed also in several of the 
American States and in Australasia. In Japan, on the other 
hand, the figures show, on the whole, an increasing birth-rate. 

The international comparison oi the rates of infantile mortality 
is difficult, chiefly because the distinction between livebirths and 
stillbirths is not everywhere the same, and because the number 
of infants ‘‘ at risk’’ is not always accurately enough known. In 
general, the infantile death-rate in the United Kingdom compares 
favourably with most other European countries, though, unlike 
the case with them, this rate increased in the United Kingdom 
from about 1880 to the end of the century. This may, perhaps, 
be largely accounted for by fewer deaths, which occur in the 
first day or two after birth, being treated as stillbirths, and so 
escaping registration. 

The book throughout bears eloquent testimony to the extreme 
difficulty involved in the comparison of international statistics, 
and careful attention should be given to the warnings in the 
letterpress respecting the limitations to the comparability of the 
tables. 

A few diagrams accompany the tables, and serve to bring out 
many salient features. The value of the book would have been 
increased had diagrams been more freely used, especially if ‘‘ con- 
tinuous averages ’’’ were employed in their construction, instead 
of the averages of successive decennial periods. 

A. D. WEBB 





Investigation of Home Industry by the French Labour Office. 


THE French Government recently introduced a Bill dealing 
with the regulation of labour, including that of homework. It 
has simply reproduced the system of regulation adopted in 


1 Enquéte sur le Travail a domicile dans l’ Industrie de la lingerie. Tome I. 
Paris : Office du Travail. Pp. 768. 
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England, especially the clause under which all employers who 
are employing home labour are compelled to enter in a special 
register the names and addresses of such employees. But at 
the same time the Labour Office appointed a Commission of 
inquiry into the condition of homework. ‘This being a very great 
innovation, the inquiry was limited to the lingerie or linen goods 
industry, one of the ‘most extensive of home industries. The 
results of the inquiry fill three volumes. Only the first, which 
deals with Paris, is as yet published, the honours for which are 
due to MM. George and Maurice Alfassa, who have mainly 
edited it. 

The greater part of this bulky volume is filled with the 
evidence educed from the 510 questions put to homeworkers, 
bearing on every possible matter of economic interest—on wages, 
hours of work, different resources, lodging, hygiene, &c. It 
has been no easy matter, as may be imagined, to elicit these 
replies, or even to discover the addresses of those marked out for 
giving evidence. To get together these 510 witnesses, the 
zealous Commissioners of the Labour Office had to make nearly 
1,500 visits. However, they were almost everywhere well re- 
ceived, and the workers did their best to answer. Unfortunately, 
it often happened that they were very ignorant as to their own 
circumstances, and many did not even know exactly what they 
were earning. 

We have no word in French for ‘‘ sweated,’’ but we have the 
sweating, and those who are interested in this very real thing 
will find in this volume documents numerous, if not new, giving 
definite and doleful confirmation to evidence forthcoming in every 
country. Pity and horror fill us as we read these biographies 
so mutually similar and so eloquent in their monotony. 

Here is one in which the subject ‘‘ sometimes spends the 
entire week at her sewing-machine, without leaving the house, 
or making her bed, or eating any but cold food (she does not 
even snatch the time to re-light her stove), or giving one stroke 
of the broom to her floor, on which the snippings of material are 
piling up, or giving any attention to her toilet. This activity 
has but one check—the police regulations, which forbid the 
working of a sewing-machine during certain hours of the night, 
and which were enforced at the intervention of a neighbour, an 
interruption which decided the worker to leave the house.’’ 

This superhuman labour had at least this success, that it 
brought the worker an average wage of 5 francs a day. This is a 
very high figure, to which, alas! but very few attain. 


‘ 
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Here is another case, where the subject is a house-porter 
(concierge). ‘* Usually her rate is one shirt a day of 8 hours, 
by which she earns from 90 centimes to 1 fr. 25 c. In seasons 
of high pressure she has worked 19 hours consecutively, earning 
thereby 2 fr. 50 c. Altogether, partly by reason of an out-of- 
work interval of two or three months, Mlle. S. only earns 300 
francs yearly.’’ It is true that she earns, besides, 148 francs as 
concierge, and, as such, has her lodging free. But what a lodg- 
ing! ‘‘ Pervaded by intense dampness, both in summer and in 
winter, in Mile. S.’s room... . the table de nuit can no 
longer be opened, the wall-paper peels off to the touch; some- 
times whole pieces fall down during the night on to her bed. 
. . . The mattresses are like a heap of straw manure, and in the 
morning, when she turns them, give out a sickening odour. All 
her garments, especially those in her wardrobe, rot with the 
damp. ...’’ This lamentable description occupies a whole page, 
but the final words are best worth quoting. ‘‘ One of Mlle. S.’s 
chief cares is to prevent any well-intentioned lodger from draw- 
ing the attention of the sanitary authorities to the unhealthy 
state of her lodging, as she is convinced that any denunciation 
would be followed by her being dismissed by the proprietor.”’ 

Let us sum up the results as far as annual wages are con- 
cerned. In every 100 homeworkers in linen goods, 60 earn less 
than 400 francs (£16); 24 earn from 400 to 600 frances (£24); 
only 15 earn more than 600 francs. But these figures are no 
good guide to the real position of these working women. Many 
are married, or are unmarried girls, and what they earn is but a 
portion of the family income. We must chiefly consider the 
cases of widows, or deserted wives, or spinsters (who may, for 
all that, often have children to bring up). Among these solitary 
women breadwinners 30 per cent. earn less than 400 francs, 
38 per cent. earn from 400 to 600 francs, 24 per cent. earn from 
600 to 1,000 frances (£40), and 8 per cent. earn from 1,000 to 
1,500 francs (£60) a year: average 550 francs. If we deduct cost 
of lodging, which, even for a single room of the poorest descrip- 
tion, is hardly ever less than 200 francs, we see what remains, I 
will not say to dress themselves withal, but merely for their food 
—less than 1 franc a day! 

Here is a woman who, with her daughter aged 11 years, earns 
483 francs in good years. She spends 200 francs on lodging and 
firing, and has about 75 centimes (7}d.) a day on which to feed 
two persons. They live on bread and cheese. 

It is worthy of note that these women rarely complain of the 
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middlemen (who are women), and by no means look on them as 
sweaters. They only complain, almost all of them, of the time 
lost in going to fetch their work home, especially as they are 
always kept waiting, and of the cost of fetching it. 

But what they chiefly bewail is the competition they suffer 
from the ouvriéres of provincial towns and country, who are 
quite content to earn 25 to 30 francs a month, because their 
living is cheaper, and because their earnings are but supple- 
mentary to their husbands’ wages. ‘‘ There is a certain town in 
the Centre department where the wives of clerks and shopkeepers 
make the lace-work called feston for 60 to 70 centimes a meter. 
They go to fetch this work privately, when out for a walk, and 
execute it at home, because it looks like work done by way of 
amusement.”’ 

Formerly, the lingerie workers complained much of the com- 
petition from women of religious congregations, but since the 
separation of Church and State, and the dispersion of the re- 
ligious orders, this competition is much reduced. One of the 
manufacturer’s reports :—‘‘ For the last three years the prices of 
work have increased 25 per cent. in consequence of the disap- 
pearance of the convent’’—an unexpected effect of a political 
measure! Nevertheless, it is possible that this competition may 
soon reappear under different and equally unexpected conditions : 
‘The dispersed congregations have settled in Canada, Belgium, 
England, and are there training workers, whose competition is 
already making itself felt.’’ This competition is felt, not through 
the importation into France of these articles of underclothing, 
but through the closure of their export to those countries, which 
amounted to about 25 million francs’ worth. 

On the very important question of the competition between 
piece work and factory work, the inquiry yields no positive evi- 
dence. The former system effects three-quarters of the linen 
goods industry, the latter only one-quarter, although, be it noted, 
the latter is extending. All manufacturers affirm the superiority 
of the factory system, not only because it yields larger profits to 
the employer and higher wages to the worker, but also because it 
produces articles of superior quality. 

‘* Nevertheless,’’ one of them says, ‘‘hand work persists 
because customers insist on it in articles of a certain price. It 
is a tenacious prejudice, for in reality work done by hand can 
claim no superiority of any importance.”’ 

Between the two systems, hand work and work done at the 
workshop, there is an intermediate procedure. This is home- 
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work done by a motor machine, which is the property of the 
manufacturer or of a middleman. But this mixed system, 
which, at first sight, would seem to combine the advantages of 
both the others, is, in fact, the most defective. The machines 
are badly kept, and deteriorate too quickly. 

Finally, manufacturers, middlemen, workers, all complain 
that they make nothing! Whence it would appear that the con- 
sumer alone reaps the advantage from this sad state of things, 
in the shape of low prices, and that he therefore bears the 


economic and moral responsibility. 
CHARLES GIDE 





OBITUARY. 
ViTo CUSUMANO. 


THE economist, whose loss we deplore, played an important 
part awhile ago in our scientific awakening, and linked his name 
to a period of high significance for the history of Italian political 
economy. Rightly to understand its importance we must 
revert in our thoughts to 1870, a time when economic science in 
Italy was entirely dominated by Francesco Ferrara. Ferrara, 
both from his chair and in brilliant essays, was proclaiming the 
optimistic theories of Carey and Bastiat, complementing and 
perfecting them with a series of original and supremely interest- 
ing investigations. Around the master, but on a far lower 
plane, were grouped a band of disciples, reproducing, in a bad 
Italian style, the optimistic theories which he taught in so fine 
a manner. Now the man who started the reaction against 
this baneful and enervating tendency was Vito Cusumano. 
Trained at Berlin by the teaching and the friendship of Adolf 
Wagner, he had soon become an enthusiastic adherent of the 
great economist and of the Socialism of the Chair, which he 
taught. This doctrine Cusumano expounded in militant diction— 
its principles, its various forms, its ideals—in his celebrated work, 
Le scuole economiche della Germania e la Questione Sociale 
(1874). 

This book, in which the features of the German schools were 
very graphically described, and their leaders depicted in friendly 
and sympathetic terms, was a veritable revelation to Italians. 
In it the economists of our country were shown how, beyond the 
narrow circle of doctrines and phrases, within which they con- 
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fined their academic exercises, there lay a whole world of thought 
and inquiry of which they knew nothing. In that world no one 
ever lost sight—as they did—of the horrors of the modern eco- 
nomic system. These were, contrariwise, affirmed, and the in- 
iquity of it all brought into clearest relief, as a procedure indis- 
pensable to the discovery of remedies. 
“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

The book dashed into Italian economics like a thunderbolt 
into an idyll. The violent controversies which it stirred up, as 
well as the exasperated excommunication pronounced against it 
by the Pontiff of Liberalism, are sufficient alone to reveal the 
immense influence exerted by the work, and the vehement revul- 
sion which it called forth in the hearts and minds of men. But 
its influence was greater, in depth and duration, than what its 
extraordinary success might lead us to infer. The glowing 
picture drawn by the youthful writer of German economic litera- 
ture spurred on the more intelligent in Italy to consult the lead- 
ing German books, and to absorb their more notable discoveries. 
And it is from that epoch that we may date the new direction in 
Italian political economy, which ceased to draw inspiration from 
Paris or Philadelphia, and reached out freely to fresh and more 
varied currents of international thought. One year after the 
publication of Cusumano’s book a Congress of economists met 
at Milan to protest against the optimistic and one-sided line 
taken by Ferrara. The tide turned in the direction of the 
writings of Cossa, Messedaglia, Luzzatti, Lampertico, and the 
whole Pleiad of thinkers who have introduced into Italy the 
kingdom of science, wherein is neither optimism nor partisan- 
ship, but only the serene quest of the True. 

We shall not, therefore, be going astray when we affirm that 
the newer and severer tendency in Italian economics owes its 
origin and its first impulse to the book of the Palermitan youth, 
and that, because of this, his name remains inscribed in indel- 
ible characters in the history of the economic awakening of the 
Peninsula. It remains but to deplore the fact that Cusumano’s 
brilliant opening in intellectual production had no sequel of equal 
worth, and that his scientific activity, after its first utterance, 
unexpectedly faltered and, in time, lapsed utterly. 

It is true that his numerous works—on Diomede Carafa 
(1871), on political economy in the Middle Ages (1876), on the 
theories on wheat trade in Italy (1877), on Wesenbeek (1880), his 
fine but unfinished History of the Sicilian Banks (1887), and the 
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essay on the sale of the mint of Messina, published at the jubilee 
of his beloved master, Adolf Wagner (1905)—are praiseworthy 
studies in economic history, carried out with the strictest method. 
But not one of them is of the importance and intellectual value 
of that crusading work with which he leapt so brilliantly into the 
arena of modern thought. Was it domestic sorrows, or con- 
troversies, or public office which choked prematurely his so 
promising genius? I know not. But however we may judge 
in these matters, no one can ever overlook the eminent services 
rendered by Cusumano to Italian economics. In the war of 
scientific independence, through which we were freed from the 
tyranny of Ferrara and his school, he was certainly not the Gari- 
baldi, nor even the Cialdini; but he was like Balilla, the Genoese 
youth who, by throwing a stone against the Austrians, set on 
foot the glorious liberation of the city. And on this account he 
well deserves a lofty and lasting place in the Pantheon of the 
intellectual resurrection of the Italian nation. 
ACHILLE LoRIA 





City Notss. 


WE have received the following notes from ‘“‘R. G.’’ :— 


Two and a Half Per Cent.—The great money crisis, which 
culminated at the end of last year, has already been succeeded 
by a period of excessive slackness and low rates for money. At 
the end of May the bank rate was reduced to 24 per cent., under 
circumstances indicating the probability before long of a 2 per 
cent. rate, characteristic of the period of slack water in business 
following a boom. The distressing feature of the position, as 
it always is at such a time, is the increase of strikes and lock- 
outs, and of unemployment generally. The great shipbuilding 
and engineering industries are disturbed to a larger extent than 
they have been for years; imports of raw materials, and exports 
of manufactured ‘articles, are falling off; and the record of un- 
employment among trade unions shows a percentage of ‘‘ unem- 
ployed ’’ amounting to 7 per cent., as compared with 4 per cent. 
only a year ago. The real unemployed are, of course, less than 
is shown by these figures, which include ‘‘ superannuated ’’ as 


well ; but there is no doubt of a large increase in the present year 
as compared with last. The markets for investments have, on the 
whole, improved along with the ease in the money market, cheap 
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money, as usual, being accompanied by high prices for invest- 
ments; but it is significant of the languor which has resulted 
from the crisis, or from other causes, that the stock markets do 
not as yet improve rapidly, and are kept down from time to time 
apparently by the sale of blocks of securities which have been 
held back for liquidation at a suitable opportunity. This is also 
according to former experience, however, and the signs of the 
times are now such as to point to a general improvement in 
business, stock exchange as well as industrial, which low rates 
for money, and low prices all round, combine to favour. May 
no accident happen. 





Consols.—It is noticeable, however, that gilt-edged securities, 
including Consols, are responding most slowly to the improved 
conditions. The City will have it that a high income tax and 
heavy death duties, with much talk in Parliament and elsewhere 
of yet higher taxes and duties on the ‘‘rich,’’ are affecting the 
market of gilt-edged securities most unfavourably. A vague 
feeling of distrust disposes people to favour speculative stocks, 
rather than gilt-edged, as promising some large profit to com- 
pensate heavy taxation. Curiously enough, this feeling is being 
reinforced at the moment by sales of French Rentes in conse- 
quence of the application of an income tax in France to all 
holdings of rentes above fr. 625, or £25 per annum. In conse- 
quence of this measure, small, as well as large, holdings of 
Rentes are being sold. It will be interesting to observe whether 
the Socialist tendencies of modern legislatures, as exhibited in the 
favour shown to schemes of high taxation upon property, will end 
in checking production and accumulation, or in a reaction among 
property-owners and the ‘“‘ rich ’’ against confiscation, which will 
have formidable political results. 


The Licensing Bill.—A good deal less has been heard during 
the last few weeks than was the case at first as to the confis- 
catory nature of the Government’s Licensing Bill, though the 
outcry was at one time very strong. Attention is being con- 
centrated on the subject of taxation and confiscation generally 
rather than on the special Licensing Bill, which occupies a 
peculiar position, owing to the favour with which it is viewed 
by the temperance party, who cannot be accused of intentional 
confiscation. The fight between Socialists and anti-Socialists 
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will apparently be on such questions as taxation and old-age 
pensions rather than in connection with the licensing measure. 





The Budget.—The City cannot be said to approve of the 
Budget, in spite of the strong financial position of the Govern- 
ment which it displays. The Government has been reducing 
debt at the rate of £15,000,000 per annum; after making pro- 
vision for a further repayment of £12,000,000 or thereabouts in 
the current financial year, there is still a surplus of over 
£5,000,000 to dispose of, which enables them to reduce the sugar 
duty by 4d. per lb., and to provide £1,200,000 for a beginning 
of old-age pensions; no apprehension is felt or expressed as to 
the sufficiency of the means to meet an annual charge in future 
of £6,000,000 when the present scheme of old-age pensions of 
5s. weekly to persons over seventy comes into operation. This 
is, of course, a brilliant showing in one way, and the Govern- 
ment are entitled to all the merit of the contrast which they 
draw between English free trade finance on one side, and the 
Protectionist finance of Germany on the other, with its accom- 
paniment of annual borrowings of £15,000,000 to £20,000,000. 
The criticism is, nevertheless, made that the huge debt repay- 
ments, with such a system of taxation as we have got, are not 
good finance. Our excessive income tax and death duties really 
constitute a waste of our national reserves in time of peace, and 
the first financial remedy to be applied is the establishment of 
these taxes on a sound peace basis. Furthermore, debt repay- 
ments, with our taxes in disorder, do not lead to a correspond- 
ing improvement in the price of our own securities, but go to 
strengthen the international market for securities, so that the 
chief gainer may be a borrowing country, like Germany, which 
obtains its money at a cheaper rate in consequence! Above all, 
old-age pensions on a non-contributory basis are essentially mis- 
chievous, being simply a gigantic plan of outdoor relief, which 
has all the effects of the old Poor Law from which we were 
delivered with so much difficulty in the ’thirties. The City is 
thus full of distrust, and stands aloof from any action which would 
echo the satisfaction of the Government with their finance. 


Broadening Taxation.—The official amendment to the 
Budget is on the ground that the Government finance in future 
involves an increase of taxation, and that this will be injurious to 
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national interests, unless the basis of taxation is broadened— 
by which is connoted, unless customs duties are increased in 
number. The opposition, however, fail to raise explicitly such 
points as the necessity of a lower rate of income tax and death 
duties in time of peace, and the expediency of diminishing the 
repayment of debt until the taxes themselves have been placed 
on a scientific basis. .The Socialist is really being courted by 


both parties in the State. 
R. G. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE President of the Board of Agriculture stated on April 13th 
that the applications for land under the Small Holdings Act had 
up to that date amounted to a demand for over 210,000 acres. 
The figures must, of course, be read with a remembrance of the 
fact that a proportion, large or small, of the applicants will be 
found unsuitable. 


THE Committee promised by the President of the Board of 
Trade has now been appointed to inquire into the ‘‘ constitution, 
rules, administration, and financial position’’ of the super- 
annuation and similar funds of the railway companies. 
The Rt. Hon. R. K. Causton is the Chairman, and Mr. 
J. G. Bell, of the Railway Department of the Board of Trade, is 
the Secretary. 

THE ‘‘ Railway Nationalisation Society ’’ is a new organisa- 
tion, which promises to show considerable activity. In its pre- 
liminary statement it asserts that a saving amounting to 20 or 
25 per cent. in working expenses might be effected under a com- 
plete system of unified management. Such a saving is calculated 
to represent some £15,000,000 to £20,000,000 on the present 
working expenses. But the promoters go on to argue that ‘‘ uni- 
fied management under private ownership would mean a vast 
private railway trust. It would place the trade of the country 
at the mercy of a single railway board. A private monopoly being 
a national danger, a public monopoly is the only alternative.”’ 
In addition to employing the usual methods of propaganda, the 
Society proposes to conduct investigations abroad, and to arrange 
for international correspondents. Mr. Clement Edwards, M.P., 
is the Chairman of the Executive Committee, which includes Sir 





ee 
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John Gorst and Mr. G. J. Wardle, M.P., who is one of the repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons of the Railway Servants’ 
Union. On the other hand, Mr. Richard Bell, M.P., the leader 
of the men in the late railway crisis, is hostile to proposals for 
nationalisation. The offices of the Society are at 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, and its Secretary is Mr. F. W. Galton. 





THE Social Democratic Party, the organisation which repre- 
sents uncompromising socialism of the Marxian type, held its 
annual conference during the week beginning April 20th. Its 
main work was to affirm once again its detachment from the 
Labour Party in Parliament. Two resolutions were proposed, 
one proposing unconditional affiliation with the Labour Party, 
the other proposing affiliation ‘‘ provided that Social Democratic 
Party candidates should run as Socialists.’’ Both resolutions 
were lost by decisive majorities. Readers of this JOURNAL will be 
interested to observe that another resolution suggested that in 
future all candidates of the Party should be required to pass an 
examination in economics, conducted by the Executive Com- 
mittee. The proposal was summarily rejected. 








THE Socialist Review, of which the first number appeared last 
March, is issued under the auspices of the Independent Party. 
Its prospectus promises that, as the Socialist movement is inter- 
national in its very essence, the Review will contain each month 
an article from one or other of the recognised leaders abroad. 
It will also include translations of the chief articles in foreign 
socialist journals. An article by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald defines 
the relation of the Labour Party to the group of Socialists who 
‘have not accepted the evolutionary processes of social change,”’ 
who ‘‘ share a belief in sudden transformation with the Anarchist,’’ 
and are ‘‘ wandering upon the tempting but futile paths of revolu- 
tion.’’ But ‘‘ no sudden change in the social mechanism in which 
the average man lives and moves and has his being can be per- 
manent.’’ There are some articles of which the tone is less 
moderate, on The Unemployed Question, by Philip Snowden, 
M.P.,on Karl Marz, by E. Bernstein, and on Henry George, by 
J. C. Wedgwood, M.P, 








THE new international review, Rivista di Scienza, is described 
by its editor as ‘‘ born of the desire to co-ordinate the work carried 
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on in different fields of knowledge.’’ The comprehensiveness of 
the design recalls the aspirations of the Greek philosophers. 
It was thus that in Plato’s scheme of education an ad- 
vanced class was to be formed for bringing the sciences together, 
and contemplating them in their mutual relations. Among 
the economic articles which have already appeared or are 
announced as about to appear in the Rivista are: The English 
Classical School of Political Economy, by Professor T. N. Carver ; 
Impartiality in History, by Dr. W. Cunningham; L’Ecole Eco- 
nomique Autrichienne, by Prof. A. Landry ; Morfologia dei Prezzi, 
by Prof. M. Pantaleoni; Des Resultats auxquels conduit I’ Appli- 
cation des Mathématiques en Economie, by Prof. V. Pareto. But 
economic science is only one element in a compound as diversified 
as Nature herself. Prof. Larmor writes on The Function of 
Mechanical Models in Theoretical Physics, Prof. Love on 
Dynamics and Geology, Prof. Bortkiewicz on Die Statistischen 
Generalisationen, a French professor on La Parthenogénése Ex- 
perimentale, an Italian zoologist on La Morte. Each author writes 
in his own language—at least, if it is one of the four best-known 
European languages. The editorial nerve-centre of this inter- 
national organ is at Milan. The annual subscription is 20s. (net, 
post free). Articles contributed at the request of the editors will 
be paid for at the rate of 80 francs for each printer’s sheet of 
sixteen pages. 


TuE birth of yet another review in this year prolific of peri- 
odicals has to be recorded. The Revue d’Histoire des Doctrines 
Economiques et Sociales (Paris) will trace the evolution of ideas 
in economics and the kindred sciences. The editors are Prof. A. 
Deschamp, of the University of Paris, and Prof. A. Dubois, of 
the University of Poitiers. The new review opens well with an 
article by Prof. S. Bauer on Quesnay’s article, Hommes. 





Tue International Visits Association has been founded for the 
purpose of studying the customs and institutions of other countries. 
A stay of from ten days to a fortnight is made in the capital of 
the country, when a course of lectures is held on its most char- 
acteristic features, its history, government, institutions, and 
literature, by lecturers who themselves are either among the 
leaders of the different movements, or else as teachers and officials 
have practical acquaintance with the different systems and in- 
stitutions. In connection with the lectures, visits are made to 
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the most characteristic institutions and places of interest in the 
capital and its neighbourhood. The International Visits Asso- 
ciation is a development of the ‘‘ Visits’’ to Denmark and 
Sweden, which we have noticed before. A visit to Norway is 
announced for this year. Among the subjects of lectures to be 
given at the University of Christiania are ‘‘ Agriculture in 
Norway ’’ (peasant proprietors, export of butter to England, &c.), 
‘Municipal Organisation’’ (municipal socialism, feeding of 
school-children, &c.), ‘‘The Temperance Movement’’ (the 
Gothenburg system, local veto, &c.). Information concerning the 
visit may be had from the Hon. Secretary, Miss F. M. Butlin, 
Old Headington, Oxford. 





AN International Free Trade Congress will be held at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, London, August 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th, 1908, 
under the auspices of the Cobden Club. Among the papers which 
have been promised are one on The Revenue Aspects of Protective 
Duties, by Prof. Bastable, and one on The Present Utility of 
Commercial Treaties, by M. Yves Guyot. There will be a morn- 
ing and afternoon sitting each day, except the last. There will 
be a dinner at the Hotel Cecil on Friday, August 7th, at which 
the Prime Minister will be present. 


THE British Association meets this year at Dublin between 
September 2nd and 9th. The officials of Section F are as 
follows: President, Mr. W. M. Acworth; Vice-Presidents, Prof. 
Ashley, Prof. Bastable, and Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith 
(Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade); Secretaries, 
Prof. Chapman (Recorder), Mr. Meredith, Prof. Mac- 
gregor, and Mr. Adams (of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland). A sub-section for 
agricultural science has been organised under Sir Horace Plunkett 
as Chairman, with Major Craigie and Mr. David Houston and 
Prof. F. Keeble as Vice-Chairmen, and Mr. Hall (Recorder), Mr. 
Percival, Prof. J. H. Priestley, and Prof. Wilson as Secretaries. 
Mr. Acworth’s address may be expected to deal with railway 
affairs. Papers will also be read on the same subject. The 
syllabus is not yet arranged, but some papers have already been 
settled, among the chief of which are two relating to finance, by 
Prof. Bastable and Dr. Cannan, a paper by Prof. Edgeworth 
on certain peculiarities of small taxes on exports and imports, and 
one by Mr. Macrosty (of the Census of Production) on ‘‘ Proposals 
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for an Economic Survey of the United Kingdom.’’ One day at 
least will be devoted to questions connected with Irish industry 
and commerce. 


AN economic Congress, under the auspices of the Royal 
Economic Society, will be held in London on Thursday and 
Friday, October 1st and’ 2nd next. The subjects chosen for dis- 
cussion are: 1. The Economics of Transportation. 2. The Poor 
Law. 3. Pure Economic Theory. The Council are issuing in- 
vitations to a number of distinguished foreign economists to be 
present, and the Congress will be made the occasion both for 
economic discussion and for social intercourse. A further an- 
nouncement of the detailed arrangements will be sent to the 
Fellows of the Society. 


WE have been asked to mention that there will be an election 
to the Minto Professorship of Economics at the University of 
Calcutta in the year 1909. The duties of the Professor of Econ- 
omics will be: (a) To devote himself to the investigation of the 
science of economics and its application to Indian problems. 
(b) To deliver (not less than once a week during twelve weeks 
every year) a course of at least twelve lectures upon economics, 
with special reference to Indian problems, and embodying, as 
far as possible, the result of his own researches in the subject. 
(Such lectures, after delivery, shall be published by the Univer- 
sity.) (c) To hold classes in economics not less than twice a week 
during at least twenty-five weeks every year, for the benefit of 
post-graduate students, and to promote research by them as far 
as practicable. (d) To prepare a work dealing with the applica- 
tion of the principles of political economy to Indian topics. (‘The 
limits of the subjects to be generally those indicated in the syllabus 
prescribed for the examination for the degree of Bachelor of Arts.) 
The Professor shall, in the first instance, be appointed for a term 
of five years, but upon the expiry of his term shall be eligible for 
reappointment. The salary of the Professor shall be Rs. 9,000 
a year, to be paid in equal monthly instalments. Candidates for 
the Professorship shall submit their applications not later than 
December Ist, 1908. Every application shall be accompanied 
by: (a) A statement of the original work or investigation in 
economics which may have been done by the candidate. (b) 
Testimonials to indicate special fitness for appointment to the 
“Professorship of Economics. (c) A syllabus of the courses of 
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lectures which the candidate would, if appointed to the Professor- 
ship, deliver during the first two years of the term of office. 





A READER of the Economic JOURNAL writes to complain that 
our notice (in the March number of the JouRNAL) of a paper read 
by Prof. Nicholson was not accompanied by an adequate refer- 
ence. We plead guilty ; but we cannot altogether regret a mistake 
which requires us to recur to Prof. Nicholson’s authoritative 
pronouncement on the value of mathematical ideas in economics. 
Following Cournot, he draws a lesson of caution, to which modern 
controversialists should give heed : ‘‘ By making clear the nature 
and extent of the assumptions implied in dealing with economic 
problems, the mathematical economist invites the statesman to 
proceed with caution.’’ The lecture in which these views are 
presented forms the greater part of No. 35, Vol. IV., Part I., of 
the Transactions of the Faculty of Actuaries; published by 
Messrs. Layton, London, 1907 (price 1s.). 





RESPONDING to a vote of thanks for his lecture, Prof. Nicholson 
expressed the wish that provision should be made at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh for teaching that branch of Economics which 
he had described, together with the kindred subject of statistics. 
This wish has been fulfilled, and a lectureship in statistics and 
mathematical economics has been instituted at the University of 
Edinburgh. The lecturer is Mr. George Carse, hitherto Lecturer 
in Natural Philosophy. 


THE harmony between different economic methods of treating 
Political Economy was well shown by Mr. L. L. Price in the 
inaugural lecture which, as Lecturer in Economic History at the 
University of Oxford, he delivered last May. ‘The lecture has 
been published by the Oxford University Press. 

THE Professorship of Economics at the University of Leeds, 
which Mr. J. H. Clapham lately resigned, has been conferred on 
Mr. D. H. Macgregor, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
is the author of a book on Industrial Combination, reviewed in 
the Economic JOURNAL, 1907. 


THE retirement of Prof. Alfred Marshall from the Chair of 
Political Economy at the University of Cambridge would be an 
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unmixed calamity but for the hope which it affords that the 
continuation of the Principles of Economics may be facilitated by 
the leisure which its author will now enjoy. 


THE time is opportune for the execution of a wish formed by 
the friends and admirers of the retiring Professor, that, in the 
words of one of them, “‘ an effort should be made to secure for 
the benefit of future generations some permanent record of the 
bodily presence of the doyen of English economists.’’ ‘To carry 
out the project thus indicated, an appeal for subscriptions was 
circulated by a committee consisting, among others, of members 
of the Council of the Royal Economic Society, and of the holders 
of Chairs of Economics in the different Universities of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The response to the Committee’s appeal 
was adequate, and the portrait is being — by Mr. William 
Rothenstein. 


THE burden of the honour of succeeding Professor Marshall is 
borne by Mr. Arthur Cecil Pigou, Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. The new Professor has had practice in teaching as Jevons 
Memorial Lecturer at University College, London, and as 
Girdler’s University Lecturer in Economics at Cambridge. He 
was placed in the First Class of the Historical Tripos in 1899, and 
in the following year in the First Class of the second part of 
the Moral Science Tripos. He is author of The Riddle of the 
Tariff, The Principles and Methods of Industrial Peace, Protective 
and Preferential Import Duties, books reviewed in the ECONOMIC 
JOURNAL in the years 1904, 1905, and 1907 respectively ; also of 
several articles on questions of abstract theory in the Economic 
JOURNAL, and of less specialised contributions to more popular 
periodicals. 





Mr. H. B. Lees SmitH, Professor of Public Administration 
and Economics at University College, Bristol, Director of Studies 
and Chairman of the Executive Committee at Ruskin College, 
Oxford, has been appointed Assistant Editor of the Economic 


JOURNAL. 








RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Economic Review. 

The Remuneration of Women’s Work. W. Hamitton Fyre. The 
Factories of Osaka. Rev. J. Carter. The conditions of labour 
in Japan are described as very grievous. Firstfruits of Co- 
operation in India. H. W. Wotrr. The Oxford Sanitary Aid 
Association. M.H. Pricuarp and L. Fisuer. The Association 
comprises three committees, of which one reports on the con- 
dition of houses; one collects rents in the sympathetic spirit of 
Miss Octavia Hill; one organises lectures on laws of health and 
a system of ‘‘ infant visiting,’’ which seems to have lowered 
the infantile death-rate in Oxford. 

Girl Life in a Slum. May Craske. The Church and the Labour 
Party. Witu1aAM TEMPLE. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 

Marcu, 1908. Some Unconsidered Factors affecting the Birth-rate. 
R. DuprieLp. The excess of the number of married women 
over the number of married men is taken account of in a 
determination of the decline of the birth-rate. 

A Method of Estimating Capital Wealth from the Estate Duty 
Statistics. B. Mauuet. To estimate the amount of property 
in living hands from the estate duty statistics the ‘‘ multiplier ”’ 
24 should be used; for the number of properties, the multiplier 
37. Received investigations are inaccurate through neglect of 
the movement of property. Railways and the Trade of Great 
Britain. C. L. Epwarps. 


The Nineteenth Century. 

Marcu, 1908. The Impotence of Socialism: A Reply. J. 
Ramsay Macponautp, M.P. Referring contemptuously to Mr. 
Hoare’s article in the February number, the writer dwells on 
some features of modern Socialism—the national organisation 
of industry, including railways, by which production would be 
improved, and the improvement of distribution by taxation of 
unearned increment. 

Aprit. The Impotence of Socialism: A Rejoinder. H. W. 
Hoare. 


The Contemporary Review. 

Marcu, 1908. Arbitration Courts and Wages Boards in Australasia. 
J. Ramsay Macponatp, M.P. The Judge in an Arbitration 
Court has the impossible task of settling hours, pay, conditions 
of labour, and whether the price of imported articles is fair. 
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His decisions cannot practically be enforced against masses of 
workpeople. Wages Boards, instituted to put an end to sweat- 
ing, have extended to unsweated trades, 49 in all. ‘** The 
more sweated the trade, the less has been the increase in its 
wages.’ The Australian system of regulating wages leads to 
regulation of prices: ‘‘ Protection, Wages Boards, Price Boards 
—more Protection, more Wages Boards, more Price Boards— 
round and round and round.’’ 

Aprit. Unemployment-and its Cure. W.H. Beveripce. Labour 
exchanges are advocated. 


The Fortnightly Review. 
Marcu, 1908. A Challenge to Socialism. Dr. B. Crozier. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 


Fesruary, 1908. Professor Clark’s Economics. T. VEBLEN. The 
Taxation of Intangible Wealth in Maryland. J. H. Houuanper. 
Machinery and the Labourers. T. N. Carver. Machinery has 
been more to the advantage of the capitalist than the labouring 
class. If the latter have gained absolutely, they have lost in 
relative income. Per contra, their work is lighter and more 
human. The Street Railways of Philadelphia. F. D. McLatn. 
The Cost and the Profits of Steel-making in the United States. 
J. Russet Situ. The Quantity Theory as Tested by 
Kemmerer. W. W. Persons. Referring to Dr. Kemmerer’s 
article in the Journal of Political Economy for November, 1907. 
Hoarding in the Panic of 1907. A. P. ANDREW. By accumu- 
lating abnormal reserves banks contributed seriously to the 
collapse of credit. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 

Marcu, 1908. The Labour War in Colorado. CuHarues E. STANGE- 
LAND. Two unsuccessful struggles of the miners for an eight- 
hour day are among the incidents of this momentous war. The 
Oil Trust and the Government. Francis WALKER. The proceed- 
ings of the Bureau of Corporations are described. Fisher's 
Capital and Income. THORNSTEIN VELSLEN. 


The Yale Review (Newhaven). 

Some Lessons of the Panic. H. C. Emery. The Judicial Deter- 
mination of Railway Passenger Rates. M. H. Ropinson. A 
Statistical Study of the Yale Graduates, 1701-92. W. B. 
BAILEY. 


American Academy of Social Science (Philadelphia). 

Marcu, 1908. This number is devoted to lessons of the financial 
crisis. 

Journal des Economistes (Paris). 

Fesruary. Un Tarif de Guerre. Yves Guyot. La methode 
objective en Economie Politique. M. Brettom. Von Thiinen’s 
method as interpreted by Dr. Ehrenberg in the Thiinen Archives. 
La reforme fonciére. J. C. HEnnIceT. 

Marcu. La loi de la vie, l’abondance ou la disette. F. Passy. 
La décadence de l’Apprentissage . . . &@ Paris. E. LeTourNevr. 
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Aprit. La situation vraie des Finances Communales. L. DE Goy. 
Du repos hebdomadaire au Salaire minimum. D. BELLET. 


Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 


Marcu, 1908. La crise viticole en Portugal. Dom Luiz DE Castro. 
L’Economie Politique et la Statistique au Congrés de Parme. 
U. Ricct. H. Hayem, A forgotten Professor of Political 
Economy, who flourished in the year X. of the first French 
Republic, is studied. 

Apri. Le probléme du Profit. A. Lanpry. Les conséquences 
financiéres du rachat des chemins de l’Ouest. P. Resoup. 
May. Coup d’eil sur le mouvement législatif a l’étranger. KE. 
VittEy. Les formes et interprétations juridiques du com- 
munisme municipal. A. Mater. Le Syndicalisme en Alle- 
magne. KE. Scnuwieptanp. Le bilan financier des Gréves et 

leur influence sur les salaires. CH. PICQUENARD. 


L’ Economiste Frangais. 


Marcu 7TH and 14TH. M. Leroy Beaulieu denounces the project 
of retraites ouvriéres with pension de retraite of 360 francs per 
annum, and recommends the Belgian system of insurance. 

Aprit 11. The article on jute, by M. E. Payen, is one of an in- 
teresting class, each dealing with the production, employment, 
and price of a particular commodity, e.g., copper and lead 
(April 18th), zinc and other metals (April 25th), caoutchouc 
(May 16th), asbestos (May 30th). That the principal supply 
of raw jute comes directly or ultimately from British India is 
a matter of concern to the European manufacturer, especially 
now that the manufacture of jute in Bengal is increasing so 
rapidly. The value of jute manufactures exported from India 
in 1906 was 8} million sterling, while the value of the raw 
material exported was 114 million. Could not the supply from 
Indo-China be increased ? 


Revue du Christianisme Social (Paris). 


Marca, 1908. Malthus et sa doctrine. CHARLES GiIpE. The doctrine 
of Malthus was very different from, though it prepared the 
way for, modern neo-Malthusianism. ‘‘ Malthus shows us 
man placed at a parting of the ways, where three roads diverge : 
the signpost in front pointing to Misery, that on the right to 
Virtue, that on the left to Vice; and adjures him to escape 
by one of the side roads, preferably the one on the right. But 
he fears that only a few will choose the narrow way of salva- 
tion. Yet he is unwilling to admit that all the rest will take 
the road of vice; so ultimately he apprehends that the majority 
will follow their natural propensity and go down the precipice.’’ 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie (Jena). 


Fesruary, 1908. Verbrauch und Verbrauchsbelastung kleiner und 
mittlerer Hinkommen. W. Geruopp.  Betriebskonzentration 
und kleinbetrieb in der Englischen Industrie. G. Bropnitz. 
Zur Statistik der Fruchtbarkeit. R. Kuczynskx1. 
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Marcu. Die deutsche Handelstatistik. F. W. ZiImMERMAN. 
Kapitalzins. O. Conrap. The theory of interest is discussed; 
views of Marshall, Bohm-Bawerk and Philippovich being ad- 
duced. 

Aprit. Die deutsche Handelstatistik. F.W. ZimMErRMANN. Die 
Treuhand-Gesellschaften. O. WARSCHAUER. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 

Marcu. La regolarita dei fenomeni rari. C. Gini. A criticism of 
Professor Bortkiewicz’s law of small numbers. II costo di 
produztone del grano in Italia. F. Viren. Questioni 
economiche della Calabria. L. A. Caputo. The influence of 
emigration on customs is the subject of this chapter of a paper 
continued from the December number. Un trattato italiano 
di Economia Politica. F. Natout. Referring to Prof. A. 
Graziani’s Istituzioni di Economia Politica. 

AprIL. Su taluni congegni della burocrazia. V. Tancorra. _ Il 
costo di produzione del grano in Italia. F. Vira. A pro- 
posito della legge dei piccoli numeri. C. Brextani. A vindica- 
tion of Prof. Bortkiewicz’s law. 


La Riforma Sociale (Turin). ~ 


Marcu-Aprit. Amenita Nazionalizzatria in Inghilterra. G. Prato. 
The Socialist tendencies of modern England are exposed. 
The Riforma, in its fifteenth year, enters on a new series under 
the editorial direction of Professor Einaudi and Dr. G. Prato. 
It will appear every two months, in general, and unless some 
topic of special interest calls for a monthly issue. 


NEW BOOKS. 


AupEN (Maraaret). Child Life and Labour. London: 
Headley. 1908. Pp. 192. 1s. 6d. 

[Social Science Ser.] 

Barker (J. Exuts). British Socialism. An Examination of its 
Doctrines, Policy, Aims, and Practical Proposals. London: Smith, 
Elder. 1908. Pp. 528. 10s. 6d. 

Bow ey (A. L.) Elements of Statistics. 3rd edition. London: 
P. S. King. 1908. Pp. 348. 10s. 6d. 

[A new edition of this well-known work. } 

Cappury (GrEoRGE, Junior) and Bryan (Tom). The Land and 
the Landless. (Social Service Handbooks, No. 3.) London : 
Headley. 1s. 6d. 

CARPENTER (Epwarp) and Others. Socialism and Agriculture. 
London: Fifield. 1908. 12mo. 1s. 


Cuapman (S. J.) Work and Wages: II. Wages and Employment. 
London: Longmans, Green, 1908. 

[In continuation of Lord Brassey’s Work and Wages and Foreign Work and 
English Wages. Highly valuable for the student of the labour problem. Reviewed 
in this number. ] 

CuaRKE (Sipney W.). The Law of Small Holdings in England 
and Wales. London: Butterworth. 5s. net. 
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Cotuines (Rigut Hon. Jesse, M.P.). Land Reform. London: 
Longmans. 1908. 2s. 6d. 

[A new and popular edition. ] 

CrEIGHTON (Louise). The Economics of the Household. Six 
Lectures given at the London School of Economies. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 116. 

Crotco (W. WatTeErR). The Cottage Homes of England. Indus- 
trial Publishing Co. 1s. 

Davies (A. E.). The Nationalisation of Railways. London: 
Black. 1s. net. 

Dopps (E.). The Records of the Gateshead Company of 
Drapers, Tailors, Mercers, Hardwaremen, Coopers, and Chandlers. 
Newcastle: M. 8. Dodds. 1907. 3s. 

Gasquet (F. A.). The Black Death of 1848 and 1349. 2nd 
edition. London: Bell. 1908. Pp. 298. 6s. 

Houmes (T.). London Home Industries and the Sweating of 
Women. Reprinted from the Church Quarterly Review, April, 1907. 

Jounston (JoHn, M.D.). Wastage of Child Life. As Exempli- 
fied by Conditions in Lancashire. Manchester: Heywood. 6d. net. 

Kettige (J. Scorr). The Statesman’s Year-book for 1908. 
London: Macmillan. Pp. 1,712. 

[The forty-fifth number of this useful annual sustains the high reputation won 
by its predecessors. ] 

KENNEDY (Bart.). The Hunger Line. London: Werner Laurie. 
1s. net. 

Knoop (D.). Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration. London: 
P. S. King. 1907. Pp. 266. 3s. 6d. 

Lewis (G. R.). The Stannaries. A Study of the English Tin 
Miners. London: Constable. 6s. net. 

Mattock (W. H.). A critical examination of Socialism. 
London: J. Murray, 1908. Pp. 302. 

McConneELL (Primrose, B.Sc.). The Diary of a Working 
Farmer. Cable Publishing Co. 2s. net. 

Minton (Frances). The Evil of the Millionaire. London: 
Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. net. 

Morse (Hosea Batxtov). The Trade and Administration of the 
Chinese Empire. London: Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 

[Reviewed in this number.] 


NeTtTLeFoLp (J. §.). Practical Housing. Letchworth : 
Garden City Press. 
Paterson (ARTHUR). Administration of Charity. Reprinted 


from The Times. London: The City Council for Organisation of 
Charity. 1s. 

Pease (Sir AtrreD E., ed.). Edward Pease, the Father of 
English Railways: Diaries. London: Headley. 1907. Pp. 408. 
7s. 6d. 

Rea (Russert, M.P.). Insular Free Trade. London: The 
Cobden Club. 
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SELLERS (EpitH). Foreign Solutions of Poor Law Problems. 
London: H. Marshall. 1908. Pp. 192. 2s. 6d. 


Strokes (R. S. G.). Mines and Minerals of the British Empire. 
London: Arnold. 15s. net. 


Turner (S. H.). The History of Local Taxation in Scotland. 
London: Blackwood. 5s. net. 


Urwick (E. J.). Luxury and Waste of Life. London: Dent. 


VILLIERS (BrouGHaAM). The Socialist Movement in England. 
Londom: Unwin. 1908. Pp. 354. 10s. 6d. 


WarrEN (Henry). Banks and their Customers. 8th edition. 
London: R. Sutton. 1s. net. 


Wess (M. bE P., C.I.E.). India and the Empire. A Considera- 
tion of the Tariff Problem. London: Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. 


Wess (SipNeEy) and Others. The Basis and Policy of Socialism. 
London: Fifield. 1908. 12mo. 1s. 


Socialism and Individualism. London: Fifield. 1908. 





12mo. Is. 
Wetts (H. G.). New Worlds for Old.. London. Constable. 6s. 


WuiteHouseE (J. H.) and Matcotmson (N.). Report of an In- 
quiry into Working Boys’ Homes in London. London: Fairbairns. 
ls. net. 


The Case against Socialism. A Handbook for Speakers and Can- 
didates. With a Prefatory Letter by the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour. 
London: Allen. 5s. net. 


American Economic Association: Papers and Discussions of the 
Twentieth Annual Meeting. Princeton: Amer. Econ. Assocn., 1908. 
Pp. 312. 

(There are recorded here ‘round table” debates on Agricultural Economics, 
The Basis of Reasonable Railway Rates, and other subjects ; in which Professor 
T. N. Carver, Professor J. H. Hollander, and other eminent authors and experts 
took part. The Principles of Government Control of Business was the subject of 
Professor J. W. Jenks’ presidential address. } 

American Political Science Association: Proceedings at Fourth 
Annual Meeting. Baltimore: Waverley Press. 1908. Pp. 335. 

ANDREWS (Pror. Cuartes M.). British Committees, Comrais- 
sions, and Councils of Trade and Plantations, 1622-75. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1908. Pp. 151. 


Davenport (H. J.). Value and Distribution: A Critical and Con- 
structive Study. Univ. of Chicago Press. 1908. Pp. 582. 

Hunter (Ropert). Socialists at Work. New York: Macmillan 
Co. 1908. Pp. 363. 

[An account of socialism and socialists as seen by the author in Germany, Italy, 
France, England, Belgium; with portraits of leading socialists. ] 

LreskNEcuT (W.). Karl Marx. Biographical Memoirs. Chicago ° 
Charles H. Kerr Co. 1908. Pp. 181. 

Mitter (Pror. Evmer I.). The Legislature of the Province oi 
Virginia. (Columbia University Studies.) New York: University 
Press. 1907. Pp. 182. 
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MitcHetit (W. C.). Gold, Prices, and Wages under the Green- 
back Standard. Berkeley: University of California. 1908. Pp. 
632. $65. 

THe NationaAL Tax Association. State and Local Taxation: 
First National Conference: Addresses and Proceedings. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1908. P. 675. $4. 

[A valuable collection. ] 

Seacer (Pror. H. R.). Economics. New York: Columbus 
University Press, 1908. Pp. 27. 

[One of a series of lectures on the Sciences. } 

Taxation and Revenue: Report of the Advisory Committee. 
Baltimore. 1908. Pp. 152. 

[The Committee of which Prof. J. H. Hollander was chairman deals with some 
topics of general interest such as liquor licence taxation. There is recommended 
‘*a systematic revision of the taxable property of the city so ‘that at least once in 
five years every piece of real estate should be revised to its actual market value.”] 

Van Vorst (Mrs. J.). The Cry of the Children. New York: 
Moffat Yard & Co. 1908. $1.25. 

[A study of child labour in Alabama, Georgia, and various Northern States. 
With an introduction by Senator A. J. Beveridge. ] 

UnpEerwoop (Pror. J. Harpine). The Distribution of Owner- 
ship. (Columbia University Studies.) New York: University 
Press. 1907. Pp. 219. 


West (Max). The Inheritance Tax. (Columbia University 
Studies.) New York: University Press. 1908. Pp. 249. 


L’Année Sociale et Economique, 1907. Par Paul Fesch. 
Riviere. 50c. 

[A Year-book giving a series of important documents referring to (1) le mouvement 
social; (2) l'économie sociale et ouvriére; économie financiére; (4) l’économie 
commerciale et industrielle.] 

DecHesne (Pror. Laurent). L’avénement du régime syndical 
& Verviers. Paris: Larose. 1908. Pp. 527. 


[An important subject and author. ] 


DECHESNE (Pror. Laurent). La Panique Financiére aux Etats- 
Unis. Paris: Larose, 1908. Pp. 18. 


Lanpry (ADOLPHE). Manuel d’Economique. Paris: Giard, 1908. 
Pp. 889. 


Fontana-Russo (Pror. L.). Traité de Politique Commerciale. 
(Traduit par Félix Poli.) Paris: Giard, 1908. Pp. 707. 


[A translation of the Italian work reviewed in the Economic JouRNAL, vol. 
XVII. ]. 


CunEL (Dr. Franz). Zur Lehre von den Bediirfnissen. Inns- 
briick, 1907. 

[Reviewed in present number. ] 
_ Georai (Dr. Exspetu). Theorie und Praxis des Generalstreiches 
in der Modernen Arbeiterbewegung. Jena: Fischer, 1908. Pp. 
136. 

K6prer (Dr. H.). Der Arbeitstarifvertrag als Gesetzgebungs- 
problem. Jena: Fischer, 1908. Pp. 395. 

Lirscuitz (Dr. F.). Zur Kritik der Boehm-Bawerkschen Wert- 
theorie. Leipsic: Engelmann, 1908. Pp. 115. 
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Miuver-WeERNBERG (Dr. Karu). James Mill und die Historische 
Methode. Bern: Zéllinger, 1908. Pp. 86. 
[James Mill’s History of British India does not exemplify the historical method 
any more than his Elements. ] 
Srituicu (Dr. O.), Steupet (H.). Eisenhiitte. Leipsic: Voigt- 
lander. Pp. 157. 
[Dr. Stillich contributes the economics, Engineer Steudel the descriptive part of 
the work. ] - 
Srinuicu (Dr. O.), GerKE (A.). Kohlenbergwerk. Leipsic: Voigt- 
linder. Pp. 141. 
[A monograph on Coal-mining ; the economics of which are treated by Dr. Stillich, 
while his colleague explains the numerous illustrations. ] 


BeNeDuCcE (ALBERTO). Della Natalitsta. Rome: Tip. Nazionale. 
1908. Pp. 152. 
[The relation of age to fecundity and kindred questions are investigated by 


powerfu! statistical methods. ] 
Ervaupr (Pror. L.). La finanza Sabauda all’ aprossi del Secolo 


XVIII. e durante la Guerra di Successione. Spagnuola. (Docu- 
menti Finanziari degli Stati della Monarchie Piemontese. Turin: 
Soc. Tip. Ed. Nazionale, 1908. Pp. 455. ~ : 

(This is the first instalment of financial documents relating to the Piedmontese 
monarchs published under the auspices of the Treasury. The editors are Professor 
L. Einaudi and Dr. G. Prato. Professor Einaudi is responsible for the present volume. 
A high authority on the theory of taxation, he knows how to present the records of 
past finances in an instructive form. The volume should be read in connection with 
the earlier volumes ascribed below to the editors.] 


Ernaupr (L.). Le entrate pubbliche dello Stato Sabaudo nei 
bilanci e nei conti dei Tesoneri durante la guerra di successione 
Spagnuola. Turin: Bocca, 1907. Pp. 358. 

Prato (G.). Il costo della Guerra di Successione Spagnuola e le 
Spese Pubbliche in Piemonte dal 1700 al 1713. Turin: Bocca, 1907. 

Prato (G.). Censimenti e popolazione in Piemonte nei Secoli 
XVI., XVII., e XVIII. Rome: Scansano, 1906. Pp. 117. 


(The demography of past generations. ] 





